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PREFACE 


Project  Statements 

The  obligations  shown  In  the  Project  Statements  are  based  on  the  appropriations 
and  activities  proposed  In  the  1991  budget  estimates.  In  some  Project 
Statements  the  activities  are  further  divided  Into  subcategories,  reflecting  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  work  conducted  under  the  appropriation  items. 

In  those  accounts  where  prior  year  balances  are  also  available  for  obligation 
during  the  year,  such  amounts  are  shown  in  a  separate  Project  Statement. 

The  amounts  shown  in  Project  Statements  for  the  past  year  are  taken  directly 
from  the  accounting  records  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Where  the 
Department  has  adjusted  obligations  after  Treasury  has  closed  the  books  for  the 
year,  we  have  shown  our  most  current  estimate.  These  adjustments  will  be  picked 
up  by  Treasury  in  subsequent  reports. 

Statement  of  Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

A  statement  is  included  for  each  agency,  immediately  following  the  introductory 
purpose  statement,  to  reflect  all  sources  of  funds  available  to  the  agency  and 
to  show  the  staff -years  related  to  each  source  of  funds. 

These  statements  reflect  the  best  available  information  at  the  time  these 
Explanatory  Notes  were  prepared  (January  1990).  However,  it  is  not  possible  in 
many  instances  to  determine  in  advance  the  extent  to  which  agencies  may  be 
requested  to  perform  additional  services  for  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
agencies  or  organizations.  Therefore,  amounts  of  actual  reimbursements  and 
other  funds  received  from  sources  other  than  appropriations  directly  to  the 
agency  may  vary  from  those  shown  in  the  statements. 

In  those  cases  where  the  funds  are  not  appropriated  (reimbursements,  trust 
funds,  transfers,  revolving  funds,  etc.),  the  dollar  amounts  shown  represent 
actual  or  estimated  Obligations  for  the  year. 

In  some  instances  there  may  be  duplication  of  amounts  shown.  This  results 
largely  from  cases  involving  reimbursements  between  different  agencies  within 
the  Department  and  where  amounts  are  paid  from  appropriations  to  the  Working 
Capital  Fund.  There  is  no  duplication  of  the  staff -years  shown. 

Classification  bv  Objects 

A  statement  is  included  for  each  agency  showing  total  obligations  by  Object 
Classification  for  the  agency.  Obligations  for  personnel  compensation  are  also 
broken  between  headquarters  and  field. 
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Loan  Levels 

Knowledge  of  the  following  basic  budget  terminology  will  assist  the  reader  in 
understanding  the  budget  proposals. 

"Direct"  loans  involve  the  Federal  government  disbursing  the  money  to  the 
borrower  and  receiving  the  money  back  from  the  borrower  In  regular  installments 
in  future  years.  The  Federal  agency  having  responsibility  for  administering  the 
credit  program  must  counsel  prospective  borrowers  on  eligibility  criteria  and 
application  procedures,  evaluate  applicant's  eligibility  and  ability  to  repay, 
perform  the  administrative  procedures  to  process  the  application,  make  and 
record  the  loan  payment,  receive  and  record  the  receipts  for  repayment, 
calculate  the  Interest  and  remaining  balance  status,  monitor  the  regularity  of 
payments,  follow  up  on  delinquent  status,  and,  where  necessary,  institute  legal 
action  to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  loss  to  the  Federal  government  in  the  event 
of  the  borrower's  default  on  the  loan. 

For  International  trade  "Credit  Sales",  the  same  basic  process  is  involved 
except  that  the  disbursement  of  the  cash  loan  is  replaced  by  the  disbursement  of 
cash  to  purchase  and  ship  the  commodities  being  exported  to  the  foreign  country 
involved. 

Loan  "Guarantees"  involves  the  Federal  government  actually  guaranteeing  a 
private  lending  Institution  that  a  stipulated  portion  of  a  borrower's  loan  will 
be  repaid.  The  Federal  government  does  not  disburse  or  receive  funds  involved 
In  the  loan  and  repayment  between  the  lending  institution  and  the  borrower.  If 
the  borrower  defaults  on  the  loan,  the  Federal  government  would  have  to  disburse 
to  the  lending  institution  the  portion  of  the  borrower's  unpaid  balance 
representing  the  amount  of  the  Federal  guarantee.  The  Federal  agency  having 
responsibility  for  administering  the  credit  program  must  counsel  prospective 
borrowers  on  eligibility  criteria  and  application  procedures,  evaluate 
applicant's  eligibility  and  ability  to  pay,  counsel  and  assist  the  borrower  in 
arranging  the  loan  with  the  lending  institution,  perform  administrative 
procedures  necessary  to  record  the  loan  guarantee  transaction,  maintain  liaison 
with  the  lending  institutions  to  keep  informed  of  the  status  of  loan  repayments, 
follow  up  on  seriously  delinquent  status,  and,  where  necessary,  Institute  legal 
action  to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  loss  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  event 
of  the  borrower's  default  on  the  loan.  The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA),  however,  guarantees  loans  made  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  Because 
REA  is  guaranteeing  loans  made  by  another  Federal  agency,  the  transaction  more 
closely  resembles  an  insured  loan. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
PURPOSE  STATEMENT 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Under 
Secretaries  and  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  immediate  staffs, 
directs  and  coordinates  the  work  pf  the  Department.  This  includes  developing 
policy,  maintaining  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others 
in  the  development  of  farm  programs,  and  maintaining  liaison  with  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  members  of  Congress  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Agriculture  policy. 

The  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  is  a  reimbursable  activity  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  It  is  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  final  administrative  determinations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  appeals  handled  under  the  Secretary's  regulations. 

The  general  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  supervise  and  control  the  work  of 
the  Department  is  contained  in  the  Organic  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2201-2202).  The 
delegation  of  regulatory  functions  to  the  Department  employees  and 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  these  functions  is  contained  in  7 
U.S.C.  450c-450g. 

Except  for  one  employee,  everyone  in  the  Secretary's  Office  and  the  staffs 
financed  from  this  appropriation  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  of 
September  30,  1989,  there  were  90  employees.  Of  this  total,  73  were  full-time 
permanent  and  17  were  other  than  full-time  permanent  employees. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990  and  1991 


1989 

Actual 

•  • 

1990 

Estimated 

1991 

Estimated 

Item 

Amount  : 

Staff 

Years 

: Staff 
Amount  : Years 

:Staff 
Amount  : Years 

Di rect  Appropri at i on . . . 

$6,400,000: 

76 

$7,294,000:  82 

$7,786,000:  84 

Obligations  Under  Other 

USDA  /Appropriations: 

Board  of  Contract 

Appeals . 

Forest  Service... 

FCIC  Commission.. 
Miscellaneous 
Reimbursements. . 

Total,  Other  USDA 
Appropriations. . 


Total,  Office  of  the  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Secretary . :  7.962.000:  87  :  9.183.000:  93  .8.847.000:  95 

Full-time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff- Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


Ceiling .  87  93  95 

Non-Ceiling .  _1 _  4  4 

Total .  88 _ 97 _ 99 


849,000 

85,000 

600,000 

28.000 


1.562.000 


10 

1 


11 


899,000 

90,000 

900,000 


1.889.000 


10 

1 


11 


968,000 

93,000 


1.061.000 


10 

1 


11 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Permanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


: _ 1989  :: _ 1990 _ Li _ 1991 

Grade :  Headquarters  : :  Headouarters  : :  Headouarters 


Executive  Level  I  :  1  ::  1  ::  1 

Executive  Level  II  :  1  ::  1  ::  1 

Executive  Level  III:  2  ::  2  ::  2 

Executive  Level  IV  :  7  ::  7  ::  7 

ES-6 . :  5  ::  7  ::  7 

ES-5 . :  2  ::  2  ::  2 

ES-4 . :  2  ::  2  ::  2 

ES-3 . :  1  ::  1  ::  1 

ES-2 . :  0  ::  2  ::  2 

ES-1 . :  5  ::  2  ::  3 

GS/GM-18 . :  1  ! :  1  ::  1 

GS/GM-17 . :  1  ::  1  ::  1 

GS/GM-16 . :  3  ::  3  ::  3 

GS-15 . :  7  ::  12  ::  12 

GS-14 . :  4  ::  6  ::  7 

GS-13 . :  5  ::  7  ::  6 

GS-12 . :  5  ::  7  ::  7 

GS-11 . :  3  ::  6  ::  6 

GS-10 . :  4  : :  6  ::  6 

GS-9 . :  4  ::  7  ::  7 

GS-8 . :  5  ::  7  ::  7 

GS-7 . :  2  ::  1  ::  1 

GS-6 . :  0  ::  1  ::  1 

GS-5 . :  1  ::  0  ::  0 

GS-1 . :  0  : :  0  ::  0 

Ungraded  Positions.: _ 2 _ Li _ 1 _ Li _ L 

Total  Permanent  :  ::  :: 

Positions . : _ Z2 _ Li _ 92 _ Li _ 9L 

Staff- Years:  :  ::  — 

Ceiling . :  87  ::  93  ::  95 

Non-ceiling . :  1  ::  4  ::  4 

TOTAL : 88_ Li_ 92_ Li_ 91 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Personnel  Compensation: 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Headquarters 

$3, 489, 734 

$4,565,000 

$5,446,000 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

12  Personnel  Benefits . 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefits... 

3,489,734 

692.925 

4,182,659 

4,565,000 

936.000 

5,501,000 

5,446,000 

1.094.000 

6,540,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23.3  Communications,  utilities,.. 

and  mi  sc.  charges . . 

160,942 

17,974 

453,475 

108,000 

1,000 

446,000 

131,000 

1,000 

407,000 

24  Printing . 

25  Other  services . 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

31  Equipment . 

264,460 

415,969 

184,935 

100.959 

129,000 

997,000 

100,000 

12.000 

146,000 

427,000 

114,000 

20.000 

Total  other  objects.... . 

1.598.714 

1.793.000 

1.246.000 

Total  direct  obligations . 

5.781.373 

7.294,000 

7,786,000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions . 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  position... 
Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions... 

$75,231 

$43,187 

11.93 

$76,925 

$44,022 

12.00 

$96,912 

$46,221 

12.02 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  not  to 
exceed  [$50,000]  $75,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  [$1,789,000], 
$7,786,000.  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  [$8,000]  $11.000  of  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  official  reception  and  representation  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

[Farm  and  Export  Programs] 

[For  development  of  a  plan  by  the  Secretary  for  returning  the  use  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  its  primary  function  which  was  to  buy  and  sell  competitively 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  offset  high  American  costs  and  to  maintain  his  fair  share  of 
world  markets;  and  to  restore  the  use  of  section  32  (30  per  centum  of  customs 
receipts)  as  authorized  by  law,  the  use  of  which  is  presently  suspended,  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  secure  his  income  from  the  user  of  his  products  rather  than  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  to  enable  the  American  farmer  to  regain  and  retain,  by  competitive 
sales,  our  normal  share  of  world  markets,  $400,000.] 

[Compilation  of  Methods  used  by  Foreign  Countries  to  Protect  their  Domestic 
Agriculture] 

[To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  compile  a  listing  of  the 
laws  and  practices  used  by  foreign  counties  to  protect  their  domestic  agriculture 
from  foreign  competition  and  to  expand  their  foreign  markets  in  order  to  assist  the 
Department  in  regaining  and  retaining  our  fair  share  of  world  markets,  $400,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
including  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $397,000: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  available  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses;  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  determined  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
to  carry  out  the  program  funded  in  this  Act,  $470,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental 
and  Public  Affairs  to  carry  out  the  program  funded  in  this  Act,  $414,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics  to 
carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act,  $454,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Education] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Education  to  carry  out  thfe’ programs  funded  in  this  Act,  $438,000.] 
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[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Inspection  Services] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and 
Inspection  Services  to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act,  $427,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs  to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act, 
$419,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small  Community  and  Rural  Development] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small  Community  and 
Rural  Development  to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act,  $424,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural  Resources  and  Environment] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment  to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act,  $445,000.] 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and  Consumer  Services] 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and 
Consumer  Services  to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act,  $412,000.] 

This  change  merges  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Deputy  Secretary,  and  to  Under  and 
Assistant  Secretaries  with  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  operation  of  the  offices  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  reestablish  a 
single  appropriation  for  that  Office.  The  fiscal  year  1990  Appropriations  Act 
contained  separate  appropriation  accounts  for  the  Immediate  Office,  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary  and  each  Under  and  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  fiscal  year  1991  budget  proposes  to  reestablish  a  single  appropriation  for  these 
activities.  The  multiple  accounts  unduly  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
to  organize  the  resources  to  carry  out  the  Department's  programs  in  the  most  cost 
effective  manner.  The  Secretary  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  and 
implementation  of  national  agriculture  policies  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The 
establishment  of  multiple  appropriations  limits  his  ability  to  establish  priorities 
and  shift  resources  necessary  to  meet  the  challenging  conditions  of  America's 
agriculture. 

The  two  studies  [Farm  and  Export  Programs  and  Compilation  of  Methods  used  by  Foreign 
Countries  to  Protect  their  Domestic  Agriculture]  are  not  proposed  in  the  FY  1991 
budget. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


Appropriation  Act,  1990.. 
Budget  Estimate,  1991.... 
Increase  in  Appropriation 


Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $6,889,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177).  -87,000 

Activity  transferred  from  Congressional . 

Relations  ji/ .  +542,000 

Activity  transferred  to  Office  of  Public . 

Affairs  b / .  -50.000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Budget  estimate,  1991 . 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990 . 


$6,889,000 

7.786.000 

+897.000 


7,294,000 

7.786.000 

+492.000 


a/  Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  in  the  Reorganization  Plan  Number 
2  of  1953,  functions  of  the  Office  of  Congressional  Relations  were  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  from  the  Congressional 
Relations  at  the  beginning  of  1990.  Actual  transfer  of  funds  of  $542,000  was  made  at 
that  time. 


b/  Pursuant  to  the  authority  cited  above,  the  press  office  function  was  transferred 
from  the  Offfice  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  beginning  of 
1990.  Actual  transfer  of  funds  was  $50,000. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


1990 

Program 

1991 

Item  of  Chanae 

Estimated 

Pav  Cost 

Chanaes 

Estimated 

Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary 

$1,716,000 

+$177,000 

+$50,000 

$1,943,000 

Farm  and  Export  Programs . 

Investigation  of  Foreign 

395,000 

“  • 

-395,000 

“  ” 

Competition . 

395,000 

-- 

-395,000 

-- 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary... 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

392,000 

+58,000 

+27,000 

477,000 

Administration . 

Assistant  Secretary  for 

464,000 

+57,000 

+23,000 

544,000 

Congressional  Relations . 

951,000 

+108,000 

+36,000 

1,095,000 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Science 

448,000 

+61,000 

+20,000 

529,000 

and  Education . 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing 

432,000 

+61,000 

+19,000 

512,000 

and  Inspection  Services . 

Under  Secretary  for  International 

422,000 

+57,000 

+18,000 

497,000 

Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs. 
Under  Secretary  for  Small  Com- 

414,000 

+74,000 

+18,000 

506,000 

munity  and  Rural  Development... 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 

419,000 

+85,000 

+156,000 

660,000 

Resources  and  Environment . 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and 

439,000 

+57,000 

+42,000 

538,000 

Consumer  Services . 

407.000 

+57.000 

+21.000 

485.000 

Total  Available . 

7.294.000 

+852.000 

-360.000 

7.786,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Item  of  Chanae 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

1.  Secretary _ 

$1,612,410 

24 

$1,716,000 

22 

+$227,000 

$1,943,000 

22 

Special 

Services. . . 

137,448 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Natural 

Resources. . 

230,589 

3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Farm/Export 

Prog.  Plan.. 

-- 

0 

395,000 

0 

-395,000 

-- 

-- 

Investigate 

Foreign  Comp 

— 

0 

395,000 

0 

-395,000 

-- 

-- 

2.  Deputy 

Secretary. . . . 

350,718 

3 

392,000 

5 

+85,000 

477,000 

5 

3.  Under/Asst. 

Secretaries. 

ADM . 

436,820 

5 

464,000 

5 

+80,000 

544,000 

5 

CR . 

849 '401 

11 

951^000 

15 

+144^000 

1,095,000 

15 

ECON . 

410,830 

5 

448,000 

5 

+81 ' 000 

529  000 

5 

S/E . 

384^462 

5 

432^000 

5 

+80 ' 000 

512,000 

5 

MIS . 

365' 134 

5 

422  ^  000 

5 

+75' 000 

497^000 

5 

IACP . 

404 '863 

5 

414,000 

5 

+92 j 000 

506,000 

7 

SCRD . 

302,295 

5 

419,000 

5 

+241 j 000 

660,000 

5 

NRE . 

439,000 

5 

+99^000 

538,000 

5 

FCS . 

296,403 

3 

407' 000 

5 

+78^000 

485,000 

5 

Unobligated 

balance . 

618.627 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Total  available 

or  estimate  ... 

6.400.000 

75 

7.294.000 

82 

+492.000(11 

7.786.000 

84 

Transfer  from 

Office  of 

Public  Affairs 

-497,000 

-7 

-542,000 

Transfer  to 

Office  of 

Public  Affairs 

+50,000 

+50,000 

Gramm-Rudman- 

Hoi  lings 

Reduction, 

P.L.  99-177 

-- 

+87.000 

Total,  Appropri- 

ations . 

5.953.000 

6? 

6.889.000 

Explanation  of  Program 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  Under  Secretaries,  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  their  immediate  staffs,  provide  policy  and  guidance  for  the 
department  and  maintain  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others  in 
the  development  of  farm  programs. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  also  oversees  special  programs  that  are  conducted  at  the 
behest  of  the  Congress.  These  programs  include  short-term  studies,  investigations, 
and  research  on  matters  affecting  agriculture  or  the  agricultural  community.  One¬ 
time  appropriations  are  provided  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  these  programs. 

Program  results  are  reported  to  the  appropriate  Congressional  committees.  Recently, 
special  programs  have  included: 

--  investigation  and  compilation  of  a  listing  of  laws  and  practices  used  by 
foreign  countries  to  protect  their  domestic  agriculture  from  foreign  markets; 
development  of  a  plan  to  redirect  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  use  of 
Section  32  funds. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(1)  A  net  Increase  of  $492.000  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $150.000  for  two  additional  staff  years  and  related 

costs  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small  Community  and 

Rural  Development. 

Need  for  Change,  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  needs  additional  staff  to  advise 
the  Under  Secretary  on  rural  development  issues  to  work  with  the 
State  Food  and  Agriculture  Councils,  and  to  coordinate  rural 
development  activities  with  other  Federal  Departments,  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  interested  organizations,  including 
rural  development  public  interest  groups.  These  responsibilities 
are  consistent  with  the  mandates  for  rural  development  policy 
leadership,  contained  in  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Rural  Development  Policy  Act  of  1980.  Additional  staff  for  this 
office  would  also  contribute  to  the  development  and  implementation 
of  rural  revitalization  initiatives,  such  as  the  focusing  of  rural 
development  programs  in  the  creation  of  more  jobs  and  encourage 
private  sector  participation  in  guaranteed  lending. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  proposal  will  increase  staff  years  by  two 
and  provide  related  funding. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $280.000  for  increased  operating  costs. 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  will  help  the  Secretary,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  and  Under  and  Assistant  Secretaries  to  meet  rising 
operating  costs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  cover  costs  associated  with 
inflation,  e.g.  communications,  printing,  supplies  and  other 
services. 

(c)  An  increase  of  S247.000  for  the  FY  1989  oav  raise  and  5605,000  for 

1991  pav  raises,  which  includes  S528.000  for  executive  pay  raises. 

Need  for  Change.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  a  labor  intensive 
organization  and  cannot  absorb  the  increased  pay  costs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  Increase  will  cover  the  costs  associated 
with  1989  and  1991  Increases.  The  total  1990  pay  raise  is  being 
absorbed. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  $790.000  for  Special  Programs. 

Need  for  Change.  Special  programs  on  farm  exports  and 
investigation  of  foreign  competition  were  funded  from  annual 
appropriations  that  expire  at  the  end  of  FY  1990.  It  is 
anticipated  that  program  goals  will  have  been  accomplished  by 
then. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  decrease  reflects  the  discontinuance  of 
one  time  funded  appropriations  for  these  programs. 


GFOGRAPHTC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 

1989.  and  estimated  1990  and  1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Staff- 

Staff- 

Staff- 

Amount  Years 

Amount  Years 

Amount 

Years 

Washington,  D.C.  $5,781,373  76 

$7,294,000  82 

$7,786,000 

84 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Passenger  Motor  Vehicle 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  propose  no  additional  or  replacement  passenger  motor 
vehicles. 

Three  vehicles  are  rented  on  an  annual  basis.  One  each  is  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Deputy  Secretary.  The  third  vehicle  is  used 
for  delivery  of  materials  between  the  Department  and  the  Congress. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Purpose  Statement 


This  appropriation  funds  the  Departmental  Administrative  Staff  Offices  of 
USDA.  These  Offices  provide  staff  support  to  the  top  policy  officials  of  the 
Department  and  overall  direction  and  coordination  of  the  work  of  USDA's 
program  agencies  to  ensure  the  efficient  and  effective  management  and 
operation  of  the  Department. 

The  functions  and  activities  carried  out  by  Departmental  Administrative  Staff 
Offices  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  are  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  Personnel  provides  guidance  in  and  support  in  the 
areas  of  personnel  matters  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
'  Department  policies  and  programs.  It  is  responsible  for 

formulating  and  issuing  Department  policy,  standards,  and  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  personnel.  It  develops  and  implements 
personnel  management  plans  and  programs  responsive  to  the 
Department's  needs.  In  addition,  it  also  provides  day-to-day 
operating  personnel  services  to  the  Immediate  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  Departmental  Staff  Offices,  as  well  as  to  certain 
non-USDA  Agencies  on  a  cross-servicing  basis. 

The  Office  of  Finance  and  Management  provides  leadership  in  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  programs  in  finance,  accounting. 
Federal  assistance,  occupational  safety  and  health,  travel, 
productivity  improvement,  and  management  improvement;  and  audit 
follow-up  and  final  action.  In  addition,1  it  also  provides  budget, 
accounting  and  fiscal  services  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
Departmental  Staff  Offices. 

The  Office  of  Operations  provides  leadership,  oversight,  and 
policy  development  in  the  areas  of  real  and  personal  property, 
procurement,  contracts,  motor  vehicles,  management  improvement, 
and  automated  data  processing.  It  also  provides  procurement, 
contracting,  and  other  administrative  service  support  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Departmental  Staff  Offices. 

The  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  develops  and 
disseminates  Departmental  standards,  guidelines,  rules,  and 
regulations  necessary  to  implement  approved  Information  Resources 
Management  (IRM)  principles,  policies,  and  programs  that  improve 
the  operational  effectiveness  of  USDA's  programs.  It  also 
provides  for  long-range  IRM  planning  for  the  Department,  guides 
the  IRM  planning  of  USDA  agencies  and  reviews,  monitors  and 
oversees  major  agency  and  Departmental  IRM  programs.  In  addition, 
it  provides  telecommunications  and  ADP  services  to  USDA  agencies 
and  Staff  Offices. 

The  Office  of  Advocacy  and  Enterprise  provides  overall  guidance, 
leadership,  and  coordination  for  the  Department's  programs  for 
equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights.  It  is  responsible  for 
implementing  and  administrating  programs  under  Sections  8  and  15 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  directs  and  monitors  compliance  in 
promoting  full  and  open  competition  in  procurement.  It  also 
directs  the  Department's  efforts  to  further  the  participation  of 
minority  colleges  and  universities  in  USDA  programs. 

The  Office' of  Administrative  Law  Judaes/Judicial  Officer  is 
responsible  for  conducting  regulatory  hearings  and  deciding 
issues  arising  under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
Administrative  Law  Judges  hold  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory 
hearings  and  issue  initial  decisions  and  orders;  the  Judicial 
Officer  serves  as  final  deciding  officer  in  regulatory 
proceedings. 
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Up  until  fiscal  year  1990,  this  account  also  funded  the  functions  and 
activities  performed  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis,  which 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Congress 
enacted  a  separate  appropriation  for  this  Office.  For  FY  1989  OBPA  is 
presented  separately  in  these  Notes. 

Not  all  Administrative  Staff  Office  activities  are  financed  from  direct 
appropriations.  The  following  activities  are  financed  through  the 
Departmental  Working  Capital  Fund  or  from  reimbursements  from  USDA  agencies. 

Working  Capital  Fund  Activities.  The  Department's  Staff  Offices  provide  the 
following  central  services,  that  are  currently  financed  under  the  Department's 
Working  Capital  Fund  (7  U.S.C.  2235),  to  USDA  agencies. 

—  The  Office  of  Finance  and  Management  provides  central  accounting 
operations  and  financial  reporting,  payroll,  voucher  payments,  billings 
and  collections  services. 

--  The  Office  of  Operations  provides  central  services  for  supplies, 
reproduction  and  copier  services,  mail  collection  and  delivery,  mailing 
lists,  forms  distribution,  central  shipping  and  receiving,  excess 
personal  property  control,  executive  correspondence  control,  the  Imprest 
Fund,  and  an  automated  contract  system. 

--  The  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  provides  cemtralized 
computer  services  and  centralized  telecommunication  services. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  these  activities  is  presented  in  the  Working  Capital 
Fund  section. 

Reimbursable  Activities.  Travel  and  printing  for  the  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  miscellaneous  details,  selected  short-term  activities,  as  well  as 
reimbursements  for  administrative  operational  support  services  to  Working 
Capital  Fund  activities  are  included  in  this  area. 

Geographic  Location.  The  majority  of  the  staff  offices  are  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Central  services  financed  through  the  Working  Capital  Fund 
are  provided  by  the  National  Finance  Center  located  in  New  Orleans  and  by  the 
Department's  computer  centers  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  and  by  other  administrative  service  units  located  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area. 

As  of  September  30,  1989,  there  were  1,904  full-time  employees  and  158 
part-time  employees  in  the  staff  offices  included  under  Departmental 
Administration,  including  582  permanent  full-time  and  47  part-time  employees 
located  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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DEPARMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990  and  1991 


:  1989  :  1990  :  1991 

: _ Actual _ :  Estimated _ :  Estimated 

:  :  Staff  :  :Staff  :  :Staff 

_ Item _ :  Amount  :  Years  :  Amount  :  Years  :  Amount  :  Years 

Direct  Approbation. . . . :  $21,533,000:  364  : S22 , 022 , 000 :  392  :$23,355,000:  394 

Obligations  Under  Other:  :  :  :  :  : 

USDA  /Appropriations :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Motor  Vehicles  Project.:  182,552:  --  :  --  : 

Agri.Comm.  Netw'k . :  1,018,407:  --  :  --  : 

Office  of  Administra-  :  :  --  : 

trative  Law  Judges - :  41,773:  :  79,300:  --  :  88,000: 

Miscellaneous  Details..:  278,538:  -  :  125,700:  --  :  128,000: 

Mi  seel  1  aneous . :  115.982:  --  :  114.000:  --  :  114.000: 

Subtotal,  USDA . :  1,637,252:  --  :  319,000:  --  :  330,000: 

Obligations  Under  Other:  :  :  :  :  : 

Federal  Funds:  :  :  :  :  : 

Farm  Credit  Assistance.:  10,926:  --  :  8,000:  --  :  8,000: 

Mine  Safety  Board . :  24,429:  --  :  25,000:  :  25,000: 

Dept,  of  Commerce . :  18,391:  --  :  25,000:  --  :  25,000: 

Census  Bureau . :  1,949,913:  --  :  0:  :  0: 

GSA  Training . : _ 2.651:  --  : _ 5.000:  --  : _ 5.000: 

Subtotal,  Non-USDA....:  2,006,310:  --  :  63,000:  --  :  63,000: 

Management  Support . :  :  :  :  : 

Services  Provided  To..:  :  :  :  :  : 

WCF  Activities . :  3.608.000:  72  :  3.632.000:  75  :  3.879.000:  75 

Total,  Reimbursements..:  7,251,562:  72  :  4,014,000:  75  :  4,272,000:  75 

Working  Capital  Fund:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Supply  and  Other  :  :  :  :  : 

Central  Services . :  13,091,000:  147  :  13,821,000:  152  :  14,424,000:  153 

National  Finance  Center:  66,362,000:  1,229  :  71,466,000:1,280  :  76,340,000:1,289 

ADP  Services . :  48,106,000:  188  :  48,117,000:  207  :  47,062,000:  207 

Purchase  of  Equipment..:  15.858.000:  --  :  14,877.000:  --  :  14,788,000: 

Subtotal,  Working  :  :  : 

Capital  Fund . .:  143,417,000:  1,564  : 148,281,000: 1,639  : 152,614,000: 1 ,649 

Total,  Other  :  :  :  :  : 

Appropriations . :  150.668.562:  1.638:152.295.000:1.714  :  156.886.000: 1 .724 

Total ,  Departmental  :  :  :  :  : 

Administration . :  172.201.562:  2.000:174.317.000:2.106  : 180.241 .000:2.118 


Full-time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff- Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Ceiling .  2,000  2,106  2,118 

Non-Celling .  65 _ 67  _ _ _ _ 68. 

Total . ’  2.065 _ LOZ2 _ UM 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Grade 


Permanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989 


HDQTRS:FIELD:TOTAL 


323 


1.475 


ES-6 . 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

ES-5 . 

5 

2 

7 

6 

2 

8 

6 

2 

8 

ES-4 . 

1 

1 

2 

-- 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

ES-3 . 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

ES-2 . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

ES-1 . 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

GS/GM-17 . 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

-- 

2 

2 

-- 

2 

GS/GM-16 . 

4 

-- 

4 

5 

-- 

5 

5 

-- 

5 

GS/GM-15 . 

31 

13 

44 

31 

14 

45 

32 

14 

46 

GS/GM-14 . 

77 

53 

130 

82 

54 

136 

81 

54 

135 

GS/GM-13 . 

119 

115 

234 

126 

120 

246 

128 

120 

248 

GS-12 . 

45 

193 

238 

55 

219 

274 

54 

219 

273 

GS -11 . 

17 

143 

160 

22 

174 

196 

21 

174 

195 

GS-10 . 

2 

16 

18 

3 

15 

18 

4 

15 

19 

GS-9 . 

36 

101 

137 

37 

96 

133 

45 

97 

142 

GS-8 . 

14 

41 

55 

19 

45 

64 

20 

45 

65 

GS-7 . 

50 

124 

174 

47 

128 

175 

50 

128 

178 

GS-6 . 

29 

175 

204 

27 

172 

199 

30 

172 

202 

GS-5 . 

30 

246 

276 

41 

243 

284 

34 

243 

277 

GS-4 . 

41 

120 

161 

51 

112 

163 

45 

112 

157 

GS-3 . 

21 

67 

88 

22 

64 

86 

23 

63 

86 

GS-2 . 

10 

13 

23 

9 

11 

20 

8 

11 

19 

GS  - 1 . 

-- 

-- 

6 

-- 

6 

6 

6 

Other  Graded 

Positions . 

36 

10 

46 

33 

10 

43 

33 

10 

43 

Ungraded  Positions 

30 

18 

48 

23 

16 

39 

24 

13 

37 

Total  Permanent 

Positions . 

607 

1.456 

2.063 

654 

1.501 

2.155 

658 

1.498 

2.156 

Staff-Years: 

Ceiling . . . 

585 

1,415 

2,000 

624 

1,483 

2,106 

630 

1,489 

2,118 

Non-ceil ing . 

5 

60 

65 

3 

64 

67 

4 

64 

68 

2.065: 


1990 


HDQRTS : F I  ELD : TOTAL 


321 


1.547 


2.173 


1991 


HDQTRS: FIELD:TOTAL 


634:1.553:2.186 


& 


TOTAL 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Personnel  Compensation: 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Headquarters 

$14,575,029 

$16,588,000 

$16,959,000 

Field . 

— 

— 

— 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

14,575,029 

16,588,000 

16,959,000 

12  Personnel  Benefits . 

13  Benefits  for  former 

1,918,496 

2,028,000 

2,069,000 

personnel . 

5.892 

13.000 

14.000 

19.042.000 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefits... 

16.499.417 

18.629.000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . 

426,181 

365,000 

437,000 

22  Transportation  of  things.... 
23.3  Communications,  utilities. 

7,787 

7,000 

7,000 

and  other  rent . 

957,184 

888,000 

980,000 

24  Printing  and  reproduction... 

278,371 

216,000 

280,000 

25  Other  services . 

1,846,217 

1,625,000 

1,998,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

359,030 

133,000 

313,000 

31  Equipment . 

41  Grants  &  Subsidies  and 

411,006 

59,000 

197,000 

Contributions . 

100.000 

100.000 

101.000 

Total  other  objects . 

4.385.776 

3.393.000 

4.313.000 

Total  direct  obligations . 

,  20.885.193 

22.022.000 

23.355.000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions . 

$72,717 

$79,329 

$97,147 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  position... 

$37,669 

$39,965 

$40,325 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions... 

12.04 

12.05 

12.05 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows:  (new 

language  in  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Departmental  Administration 

For  Personnel,  Finance  and  Management,  Operations,  Information  Resources 
Management,  Advocacy  and  Enterprise,  and  Administrative  Law  Judges  and 
Judicial  Officer,  [$22,020,000;]  $23,305,000  and  in  addition,  for  the 
payment  of  the  USDA  share  of  the  National  Communications  System, 

[$2,000]  $50,000;  making  a  total  of  [$22,022,000]  $23.355.000  for 
Departmental  Administration  to  provide  for  necessary  expenses  for 
management  support  services  to  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  for  general  administration  and  emergency  preparedness  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  repairs  and  alterations,  and  other 
miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  and 
necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
Section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  is  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  reimbursed  from  applicable  appropriations  in 
this  Act  for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding  of  hearings  as 
required  by  5  U.S.C.  551-558. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1989 .  $22,022,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1990 .  23,355.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  +  1 .333.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Item  of  Chanae 

1990 

Estimated 

Pav  Cost 

Program 

Changes 

1991 

Estimated 

Personnel . 

$6,032,000 

+$226,000 

+$259,000 

$6,517,000 

Finance  and  Management . 

3,921,000 

+149,000 

+23,000 

4,093,000 

Operations . 

2,728,000 

+  91,000 

+137,000 

2,956,000 

Information  Resources  Management. 

4,901,000 

+126,000 

— 

5,027,000 

Advocacy  and  Enterprise . 

3,113,000 

+98,000 

+140,000 

3,351,000 

Administrative  Law  Judges  and 
Judicial  Officer . 

1,325,000 

+36,000 

1,361,000 

National  Communications 

System. . . . . 

2.000 

+48.000 

50.000 

Total  Available . 

22.022.000 

+726.000 

+607.000 

23.355.000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

1991 

Estimated 

Item  of  Chanae 

:Staff 
Amount  : Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

1.  Departmental 
Staff  Offices 

a.  Personnel . 

$5,872,436 

3,650,004 

111 

$6,032,000 

3,921,000 

120 

+$485,000 

+172,000 

$6,517,000 

4,093,000 

121 

b.  Finance  & 

Management. . . 

60 

70 

70 

c.  Operations _ 

2,676,006 

58 

2,728,000 

56 

+228,000 

2,956,000 

56 

d.  Information 
Resources 
Manage . 

4,489,823 

61 

4,901,000 

3,113,000 

64 

+126,000 

5,027,000 

64 

e.  Advocacy  & 
Enterprise. . . 

3,053,945 

55 

58 

+238,000 

3,351,000 

59 

f.  Admin.  Law 
Judges  & 
Judicial 
Officer . 

1.027.231 

J  9 

1.325.000 

24 

+36.000 

1.361.000 

24 

Subtotal . 

20,769,445 

115.748 

364 

22,020,000 

392 

+1,285,000(1) 

+48.000(21 

23,305,000 

394 

2.  National 

Commun. 

System . . 

2.000 

50.000 

Total,  Admin.  Mgt. 

20,885,193 

364 

22,022,000 

392 

+1,333,000 

23,355,000 

394 

Unobl igated 
balance . 

647.807 

Total  available 
or  estimate . 

21.533.000 

364 

22.022.000 

392 

1+1.333.000 

•23.355.000 

;  394 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  following  activities: 

Personnel-  This  activity  provides  general  liaison,  direction,  leadership, 
coordination  and  monitoring  of  the  personnel  management  program  in  the 
Department  and  promulgation  of  Departmental  policies  and  procedures  relating 
to  all  personnel  functions.  Operational  services  are  provided  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  Budget  and 
Program  Analysis,  and  the  Departmental  Administrative  Staff  Offices.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  under  Title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is 
provided  to  all  USDA  agencies. 

Finance  and  Management-  This  activity  provides  Departmental  leadership, 
development  and  evaluation  of  programs  in  finance,  accounting,  Federal 
occupational  safety  and  health,  productivity  and  management  improvements.  The 
Director  serves  as  the  Department's  chief  financial  officer,  management 
improvement  officer  and  comptroller  of  the  Working  Capital  Fund.  Finance  and 
Management  also  provides  budget,  accounting  and  fiscal  operational  services  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Departmental  Administrative  Staff  Offices, 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs,  and 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis. 

♦  » 

Operations-  This  activity  provides  staff  and  support  services  to  the  USDA 
Agencies  in  the  management  of  real  and  personal  property,  procurement, 
contracts,  supplies,  motor  vehicles  and  internal  energy  conservation.  Under 
an  agreement  with  GSA,  it  operates  and  provides  maintenance  security  and 
services  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  building  complex.  The  Office  of  Operations 
also  provides  procurement  and  contract  operational  services  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Departmental  Administrative  Staff  Offices,  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  Office  of  Government  and  Public  Affairs,  and  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Program  Analysis. 

Information  Resources  Management-  This  activity  designs,  implements  and 
revises  systems,  processes,  work  methods  and  techniques  to  improve  the 
management  of  information  resources  and  the  operational  effectiveness  of  USDA. 
The  Director  serves  as  the  Department's  clearance  officer  for  statistical 
reporting  and  information  collection.  This  activity  also  provides 
telecommunications  and  ADP  services  to  USDA  agencies  and  staff  offices  through 
the  Fort  Collins  National  Computer  Center,  and  Kansas  City  National  computer 
Center.  The  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  also  provides,  through 
a  Departmental  Computer  Services  Unit,  ADP  operational  services  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Departmental  Administrative  Staff  Offices,  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis. 

Advocacy  and  Enterprise  -  This  activity  provides  leadership,  and  coordination 
for  the  Department's  programs  for  Equal  Opportunity,  Civil  Rights  and 
Affirmative  action;  implementation  and  administration  of  Sections  8  and  15  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  direction  of  Departmental  efforts  to  further  the 
participation  of  minority  colleges  and  universities  in  USDA  programs;  and 
direction  and  monitoring  of  compliance  in  promoting  full  and  open  competition 
in  procurement. 

Administrative  Law  Judaes/Judicial  Officer  -  The  Administrative  Law  Judges 
hold  hearings  in  connection  with  prescribing  new  regulations  and  orders  and  on 
disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Department  or  on  some  petitions  filed  by 
private  parties  asking  relief  from  actions  of  the  Department.  Final 
administrative  decisions  in  regulatory  proceedings  are  rendered  by  the 
Judicial  Officer. 

t  t 

National  Communications  System  -  This  activity  represents  USDA's  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  developing  a  nation-wide  emergency  preparedness 
telecommunications  network  established  and  required  by  Presidential  National 
Security  Decision  Directive  number  201. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  A  net  increase  of  $1.285.000  million  for  Departmental  Administration 

Staff  Offices  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $362.000  for  the  1989  pay  raise,  with-in-qrade 

increases,  promotions,  and  the  extra  dav  of  pay,  and  $364,000 

which  represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The  remaining 
50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pav  raise  are 

being  absorbed. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S559.000  for  program  related  increases  to  the  Staff 

Offices  consisting  of: 

Personnel  -  An  increase  of  S80.000  for  increased  technical  assistance, 

training  and  maintenance  of  automated  personnel  information  systems  at 

the  National  Finance  Center:  an  increase  of  $179.000  and  1  FTE  to  test 

USDA's  minority  recruitment  strategy,  making  a  total  program  increase  of 

S259.000. 

Need  for  change.  There  is  a  need  to  service  and  assist  users  of  USDA's 
payroll  personnel  data  base  and  automated  systems  at  the  National 
Finance  Center  (NFC)  by  providing  technical  assistance,  training  and 
maintaining  automated  personnel  records  systems  at  the  National  Finance 
Center.  Existing  staff  will  be  used  to  update  the  payroll  personnel 
system  to  implement  new  laws  and  regulations,  provide  enhancements  to 
existing  systems,  identify  problems  and  test  new  report  specifications. 
This  will  keep  the  system  current  and  responsive  to  user  needs  and  legal 
requirements. 

The  USDA  Recruiting  Strategy  Is  designed  to  support  USDA  agencies  in 
meeting  their  critical  human  resource  needs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
decade  as  they  encounter  the  problems  associated  with  recruitment  and 
retention  within  in  a  steadily  shrinking  labor  force.  The  strategy 
includes  Department-wide  efforts  to  inform  youth  about  career 
opportunities  in  USDA;  provision  of  educational  development  assistance 
to  middle  and  high  schools,  curriculum  development  for  two  and  four  year 
colleges;  establishment  of  recruitment  networks  and  mentor  programs;  and 
an  automated  applicants  data  base  shared  by  USDA  agencies.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  minority  recruitment  efforts  to  make  the 
workforce  more  representative  of  the  general  population  of  the  Nation. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  payroll  personnel  assistance  and  development 
project  will  involve  increased  computer  connect  time,  and  ADP  processing 
charges  at  the  NFC. 

The  Recruiting  Strategy  initiative  will  involve  travel,  development  of 
recruitment  materials  such  as  video  tapes,  written  materials,  pamphlets, 
handouts,  posters,  and  some  ADP  time  for  development  of  recruitment  data 
bases. 

Finance  and  Management  -  An  increase  of  $23.000  will  allow  the 

Department  to  meet  the  reporting  reouirements  of  0MB  Circular  A-50 

"Audit  Follow-up". 

Need  for  Change.  USDA  has  approximately  5,000  audits  that  generate  over 
60,000  transactions  per  year.  The  added  resources  will  be  used  to 
develop  an  automated  system  to  track  the  status  of  management's  actions 
taken  on  audit  recommendations,  analyze  problems  and  trends,  and  prepare 
the  Department's  semi-annual  report  to  Congress. 

t*  f 

Nature  of  Change.  The  increase  will  pay  for  computer  and  other  costs 
associated  with  tracking  audit  recommendations  and  for  preparation  and 
printing  of  the  semi-annual  reports  to  Congress. 
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Operations  -  An  increase  of  $137,000  to  provide  resources  to  develop, 

and  manage  the  central  USDA  motor  vehicle  information  system. 

Need  for  change.  Public  Law  99-272,  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  (COBRA)  requires  that  the  delivery  of  motor 
vehicle  services  to  ensure  the  most  economical  operations.  USDA 
agencies  need  information,  oversight  and  guidance  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  legislation.  Information  on  USDA  agencies'  motor 
vehicle  use  and  management  is  required  to  meet  government-wide  efforts 
to  reduce  operating  costs,  keep  fleet  sizes  to  a  level  consistent  with 
minimum  requirements,  and  be  competitive  with  other  sources,  e.g., 
leasing  of  vehicles.  Also,  regulations  and  policies  regarding  use  of 
motor  vehicles  between  home  and  work  require  an  increased  level  of 
oversight  and  guidance. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  resources  will  be  applied  to  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  automated  tracking  and  monitoring  system,  for  data 
communication  links  to  the  NFC  data  base,  and  for  travel  to  conduct  on¬ 
site  reviews.  Management  reviews  of  agencies'  motor  vehicle  services 
and  operations  will  be  conducted,  requiring  some  field  travel. 

Advocacy  and  Enterprise  -  An  increase  of  $90.000  for  the  Department  to 

implement  the  Small  and  Limited  Resource  Farmer  Initiative  (SLRFI)  under 

the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1987:  an  increase  of  S50.000  and  1  FTE  for  the 

Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  fSDBUl  program  to  respond 

to  three  recently  enacted  laws  that  target  minority  businesses  to 

encourage  rural  development,  making  a  total  program  increase  of 

$140,000. 

Need  for  Change.  Among  its  provisions,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1987  made 
the  Office  of  Advocacy  and  Enterprise  (OAE)  the  lead  agency  for  the 
Small  and  Limited  Resource  Farmer  Initiative  within  USDA.  To  implement 
its  mandate,  OAE  will  conduct  reviews  of  USDA  agencies'  Small  and 
Minority  Business  programs,  provide  technical  assistance,  identify  trade 
associations  to  assist  farmers  targeted  under  this  initiative,  and  track 
and  monitor  USDA's  performance  in  this  area.  This  increased  effort 
requires  additional  resources  as  the  base  level  of  funding  cannot 
support  the  expanded  activity  needed  to  perform  this  leadership  role. 

The  Department  is  required  by  the  Business  Opportunity  Development 
Reform  Act  of  1988,  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  Amendments  of  1988,  and  the 
Rural  Development  Program  Act  (P.L.  100-159)  to  increase  small  and 
minority  business  participation  in  government  contracts. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  resources  for  the  Small  and  Limited  Resource 
Farmer  Initiative  will  be  used  for  setting  up  computerized  monitoring 
systems  and  travel  to  conduct  reviews.  The  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization  program  would  receive  an  added  FTE,  salary  and 
operating  funds  to  provide  policy  guidance,  oversight  and  technical 
assistance  to  USDA  agencies. 

(2)  National  Communications  System  -  An  increase  of  $48,000  to  pay  USDA's 

prorata  share  of  the  National  Level  Program  (NLP)  of  emergency 
telecommunications  as  mandated  by  Presidential  National  Security  Decision 

Directive  (NSDD)  201.  This  payment  supports  development  of  the  NCS  and  is  not 

a  regular  program  of  the  Department. 

Need  for  Change.  As  required  by  the  National  Security  Decision 
Directive  201,  USDA  contributes  a  prorata  share  of  resources  to  aid  in 
financing  the  development  of  the  National  Level  Program  (NLP)  of 
emergency  communications.  This  program  would  continue  communications  in 
time  of  national  emergency  or  regional  disaster. 

Nature  of  Change.  An  increase  of  $48,000  for  payment  of  USDA's  prorata 
share  of  the  NLP. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 

1989  AND  ESTIMATED  1990  AND  1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Amount 

Washington, DC  $20,885,193 


Staff- 

Year 

364 


Amount 

$22,022,000 


Staff- 

Year 


Amount 


392  $23,355,000 


Staff- 

Year 

394 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


* 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters  . 

$5,597,000 

$5,284,000 

$5,562,000 

Field  . 

41.047.000 

43.972.000 

45.120.000 

11  Total  personnel 

compensation  . 

46,644,000 

49,256,000 

50,682,000 

12  Personnel  benefits  .... 

6,553,000 

7,039,000 

7,273,000 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel  . 

94.000 

110.000 

112.000 

Total  pers.  comp.  & 

benefits  . 

53.291.000 

56.405.000 

58.067.000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel  . 

1,066,000 

1,206,000 

1,153,000 

22  Transportation  of 

things  . 

307,000 

369,000 

328,000 

23.1  Building  rental  . 

3,421,000 

4,737,000 

4,234,000 

23.2  Communications, 

utilities,  and 

mi  sc.  charges  . 

25,969,000 

28,956,000 

29,878,000 

24  Printing  and 

reproduction  . 

879,000 

944,000 

942,000 

25  Other  services  . 

28,320,000 

24,307,000 

25,760,000 

26  Supplies  and 

materials  . 

6,138,000 

7,141,000 

6,899,000 

31  Equipment  . 

16,466,000 

15,594,000 

15,458,000 

43  Interest  and  dividends 

15,000 

1,000 

1,000 

92  Depreciation  . 

11.345.000 

12.503.000 

13.858.000 

Total  other  objects  . 

93.926.000 

95.758.000 

98.511.000 

Total  . 

147.217.000  152.163.000 

156.578,000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions 

$74,463 

$76,920 

$79,689 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  positions 

$25,449 

$26,877 

$27,845 

Average  Grade:  GM/GS  positions 

8.0 

8.2 

8.2 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows: 

Working  Capital  Fund 

An  amount  of  $3,750,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Departmental  Working 
Capital  Fund  to  increase  the  Government's  equity  in  this  fund  and  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  automated  data  processing,  data  communication,  and  other 
related  equipment  necessary  for  the  provision  of  Departmental  centralized 
services  to  the  agencies. 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 


Appropriation: 

Appropriations  Act,  1990  .  0 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  S3. 750. 000 

Increase  in  Appropriation  . .  +3.750.000 

Program  Activity: 

Operating  Estimate,  1990  .  $137,039,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  141.555.000 

Increase  over  1990  .  +4.516.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 
Capitalization  of  the  Fund 


1990 

Estimated 


Program 

Changes 

+$3,750,000 


1991 

Estimated 

$3,750,000 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


1 .  An  increase  of  $3.750.000  for  the  capitalization  of  the  Fund. 

Need  for  Change.  In  FY  1985  the  Congress  approved  a  multi-year  effort 
to  recapitalize  the  Fund.  The  multi-year  program  has  enabled  the  Fund 
to  finance  large-scale  acquisitions  of  data  processing  equipment  needed 
to  support  agencies  in  program  management  and  service  delivery. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  FY  1991  resources  will  be  used  to  obtain  ADP 
equipment  in  support  of  administrative  system,  data  base  management, 
data  processing  services.  Asset  acquisition  costs  will  be  recovered 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  assets  obtained  through  depreciation  charges 
to  users  of  services.  In  this  way,  the  Fund  is  able  to  sustain  its 
level  of  capital  acquisition  resources. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  program  activity) 


1989 

1990  Estimated 

Increase 

1991  Estimated  : 

Project 

Amount  : 

Staff 

Years 

:  Staff 
Amount  :  Years 

or 

Decrease 

:  Staff: 
Amount  :  Years: 

1.  Capitalization 
of  the  Fund 

$4,708,000: 

0 

SO:  0 

+$3,750,000 

$3,750,000:  o! 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  appropriation  for  the  Working  Capital  Fund  is  undertaken  to  support 
efforts  to  recapitalize  the  Fund  activities  identified  in  the  Appropriations 
Act  of  1944  and  7  U.S.C.  2235,  and  approved  by  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  activities  carried  out  under  the  appropriation 
include  the  purchase  of  large-scale  ADP  assets  needed  to  insure  that  the 
computing,  financial  systems,  and  administrative  systems  processing  needs  of 
USDA  agencies  continue  to  be  adequately  met. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  ^ 

(Program  Activity) 


1990 

Program 

1991 

Item  of  Chanqe 

Estimated 

Chanaes 

Estimated 

1.  Supply  and  Other 

Central  Services . ! 

513,821,000 

$603,000 

$14,424,000 

Central  Supply  Stores 

1,818,000 

49,000 

1,867,000 

Central  Supply  Forms 

2,573,000 

109,000 

2,682,000 

Mail  Distribution  Service 

2,367,000 

148,000 

2,515,000 

Executive  Corresp.  &  Rec'ds. 

550,000 

57,000 

607,000 

Agri.  Contract  Auto.  Sys. 

218,000 

8,000 

226,000 

Central  Shipping  &  Receiving 

361,000 

13,000 

374,000 

Central  Excess  Property  Oper 

.  1,793,000 

-5,000 

1,788,000 

Central  Imprest  Fund 

122,000 

7,000 

129,000 

Copier/Duplication  Center 

4,019,000 

217,000 

4,236,000 

2.  Video  &  Teleconferencing,  and 

Visual  Design  Services  ...  3,635,000 

94,000 

3,729,000 

Video  and  Teleconferencing 

1,305,000 

53,000 

1,358,000 

Visual  Design  Services 

2,330,000 

41,000 

2,371,000 

3.  National  Finance  Center  _ 

.71,466,000 

4,874,000 

76,340,000 

4.  ADP  Services  . 

.48,117,000 

-1,055,000 

47,062,000 

NCC/Ft.  Collins 

9,031,000 

-1,490,000 

7,541,000 

NCC/Kansas  City 

36,371,000 

462,000 

36,833,000 

Computer  Services  Unit 

1,190,000 

54,000 

1,244,000 

Telephone  Service  Oper. 

830,000 

20,000 

850,000 

Local  Area  Network 

695.000 

-101.000 

594.000 

Total  Recurring  Operations 

137,039,000 

+4,516,000 

141,555,000 

Capital  Equipment  Acquisitions 

15.124.000 

-101.000 

15.023.000 

Total  $152,163,000 

$4,415,000 

$156,578,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  program  activity) 


:  1989 

1990  Estimated 

Increase 

1991  Estimated  : 

Project  : 

:  Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Staff 
Amount  years 

or 

Decrease 

Staff: 
Amount  .-Years: 

1.  Supply  and  Other  : 

Central  Serv.  .  .  :  $13,091,000 

147 

$13,821,000: 

152 

+$603,000 

$14,424,000: 

153: 

Cent.  Supp.  Stores:  2,128,000 

7 

1,818,000: 

7 

+49,000 

1,867,000: 

7: 

Cent.  Supp.  Forms  :  2,179,000 

6 

2,573,000: 

9 

+109,000 

2,682,000: 

9: 

Mail  Dist.  Svc.  :  2,429,000 

73 

2,367,000: 

70 

+148,000 

2,515,000: 

70: 

Exec.  Corr.  &  Rec.:  499,000 

10 

550,000: 

12 

+57,000 

607,000: 

12: 

AGCAS  :  169,000 

2 

218,000: 

2 

+8,000 

226,000: 

2: 

Cent.  Ship.  &  Rec.:  308,000 

1 

361,000: 

1 

+13,000 

374,000: 

1: 

Cent.  Excess  Prop.:  1,385,000 

7 

1,793,000: 

11 

-5,000 

1,788,000: 

12: 

Cent.  Imprest  Fund:  99,000 

4 

122,000: 

4 

+7,000 

129,000: 

4: 

Cop./Dupl.  Center:  3,895,000 

37 

4,019,000: 

36 

+217,000 

4,236,000: 

36: 

2.  Video  &  Teleconf. ,  k 

Visual  Design  Svc.:  3,616,000 

23 

3,635,000: 

26 

+94,000 

3,729,000: 

26: 

Video  and  Tele.  :  1,264,000 

11 

1,305,000: 

13 

+53,000 

1,358,000: 

13: 

Vis.  Design  Svc.  :  2,352,000 

12 

2,330,000: 

13 

+41*000 

2,371,000: 

13: 

3.  Office  of  Finance  : 

and  Management  .  :  66,362,000 

1,229 

71,466,000-1, 

280 

+4,874,000 

76,340,000-1 

,289: 

4.ADP  Services  .  .  .  :  48,106,000 

188 

48,117,000: 

207 

-1,055,000 

47,062,000: 

207: 

NCC/Fort  Collins  :  14,024,000 

64 

9,031,000: 

73 

-1,490,000 

7,541,000: 

73: 

NCC/Kansas  City  :  31,433,000 

116 

36,371,000: 

125 

+462,000 

36,833,000: 

125: 

Comp.  Svc.  Unit  :  1,205,000 

8 

1,190,000: 

9 

+54,000 

1,244,000: 

9: 

Tele.  Svc.  Oper.  :  771,000 

0 

830,000: 

0 

+20,000 

850,000: 

0: 

Local  Area  Network  673.000 

P 

695.000: 

0 

-101.000 

594.000: 

0: 

Total  Recurring  Oper.  :  131,175,000 

1,587 

137,039,000-1, 

665 

+4,516,000 

141 , 555 , 000 i 

,675: 

Cap.  Equip.  Acquis.  .  :  16.042.000 

0 

15.124.000: 

0 

-101.000 

15.023.000: 

0: 

Total  .  *$147,217,000 

L587. 

$152,163,000:1. 

665 

+$4,415,000 

$156,578,000-1.675: 

FUNDING  FROM  NON-USDA  SOURCES 
(On  basis  of  program  activity) 


1989 

1990  Estimated 

Increase 

1991  Estimated  : 

Project 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

5taff : 
Amount  years: 

1 .  Supply  and  Other 
Central  Serv.  .  . 

$1,320,000 

0 

$1,576,000 

0 

+$58,000 

$1,634,000 

0: 

2'.  Video  &  Teleconf. ,  k 
Visual  Design  Svc. 

17,000 

0 

23,000 

0 

+1,000 

24,000 

0: 

3.  Office  of  Finance 
and  Management  . 

18,037,000 

263 

21,824,000 

350 

+4,580,000 

26,404,000 

407: 

4.  ADP  Services  .  .  . 

3.265.000 

0 

1.165.000 

0 

+7.000 

1.172.000 

0: 

Total  .  .  . 

$22,639,000 

263 

$24,588,000 

350 

+$4,646,000 

$29,234,000 

407: 
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WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 

A 

Explanation  of  Program 


Authorized  under  Public  Law  78-129,  making  appropriations  to  USDA  for  FY  1944 
(7  U.S.C.  2235),  the  USDA  Working  Capital  Fund  finances  services  provided  to 
USDA  agencies  on  a  centralized  basis.  Under  the  law,  only  activities  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  may  be  carried 
out  under  the  Fund.  Centralization  is  recommended  by  the  Department  and 
approved  by  0MB  when: 

Centralization  will  result  in  cost  savings  due  to: 

-  Economies  of  scale 

-  Reduced  overhead 

-  Central  cost-based  management 

-  Coordination  which  avoids  duplication  of  effort  among  agencies 

Centralization  offers  other  advantages  such  as: 

-  Improved  services  to  agencies  and  to  the  public 

-  Availability  of  services  to  agencies  which  could  not  afford 
them  except  on  a  centralized  basis 

-  Ability  to  replace  equipment  on  a  long-term  basis  through  the 
use  of  depreciation  charges  to  users 

The  Fund  received  an  initial  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  FY  1944.  Over  the 

years,  additional  working  capital  has  been  made  available  through  initial 

transfers  into  the  Fund  of  activities  meeting  the  above  criteria  and  through 

Congressional  authorizations  to  receive  growth  capital  from  serviced  USDA 

agencies.  For  FY  1989  the  Fund  received  an  appropriation  of  $4,708,000  for  ^ 

capital  procurement.  These  funds  were  used  to  purchase  new  or  currently 

leased  equipment  for  Fund  activity  centers  to  provide  requested  services  to 

agencies  of  the  Department.  This  investment  will  avoid  lease  costs  over  the 

useful  life  of  the  equipment  and  result  in  lower  unit  costs  for  central 

services  provided  to  these  users. 

WCF  operations  are  financed  by  charging  user  agencies  the  actual  costs  of 
providing  required  services.  The  following  are  services  financed  through  the 
Fund: 

Supply  and  Other  Central  Services.  The  Office  of  Operations  manages  the 
following  services  under  this  category:  (a)  central  supply,  which 
provides  for  the  acquisition,  receipt,  storage,  issuance,  packing,  and 
shipment  of  office  and  other  supplies,  blank  forms,  and  miscellaneous 
materials  for  the  Department  and  other  Government  agencies;  (b)  central 
mail  services,  which  include  operation  of  the  USDA  mail  processing, 
messenger,  and  automated  mailing  list  services;  (c)  executive 
correspondence  and  records  system,  which  provides  referral  and 
correspondence  control  services  for  mail  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  the 
immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Department;  (d)  central 
excess  property,  which  coordinates  receipt,  rehabilitation,  and 
distribution  of  personal  property  for  the  Department  and  other 
Government  agencies;  (e)  central  shipping  and  receiving  services; 

(f)  central  imprest  fund,  which  provides  cash  advances  for  small 
purchases  and  travel;  (g)  automated  contract  system  used  by  agencies  and 
staff  offices  to  prepare  procurement  documents;  and  (h)  copier  and 
duplicating  services  which  provide  duplicating,  reproducing,  binding, 
addressing  and  mailing,  and  short-order  and  walk-up  copier  stations  for 
duplicating  and  xerographic  production. 

Video  and  Teleconferencing.  &  Visual  Design  Services.  These  activities, 
managed  by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  plan,  design,  and  produce  visual 
information  materials,  exhibits,  art,  and  graphics  materials  for  the 
Department  and  other  Government  agencies. 
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National  Finance  Center.  This  activity  in  the  Office  of  Finance  and 
Management  designs,  develops,  implements,  and  operates  centralized 
administrative  systems  for  the  Department.  Centralized  payroll, 
personnel,  voucher  and  vendor  payments,  billings  and  collections, 
property  management,  accounting,  and  financial  recordkeeping  systems  are 
currently  provided.  It  also  produces  external  financial  reports  to 
Treasury  and  other  agencies,  and  internal  management  reports  for 
Departmental  agencies.  In  addition ,  the  National  Finance  Center 
provides  financial  and  accounting  services  to  a  number  of  other  Federal 
Departments  through  "cross-servicing"  agreements  and  serves  as 
recordkeeper  for  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  System  under  the  Federal 
Employee  Retirement  System. 

Automated  Data  Processing  (ADP1  Services.  This  activity  in  the  Office 
of  Information  Resources  Management  operates  the  National  Computer 
Centers  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  provide 
ADP  services  to  USDA  and  other  agencies.  The  Computer  Services  Unit, 
which  provides  ADP  services  to  Departmental  Staff  Offices  and  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary;  the  Telephone  Service  Operation  office,  which 
coordinates  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  telephone  equipment  for 
Washington-area  USQA  offices;  and  the  Local  Area  Network  office,  which 
provides  telecommunications  service  and  support  for  Washington-area  USDA 
offices,  are  also  managed  by  the  Office  of  Information  Resources 
Management. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECRFASFS 


Centralized  administrative  services  enable  users  to  receive  high-quality 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  operation.  Operating  services  in  this 
manner  has  resulted  in  a  trend  toward  minimizing  unit  costs  (measured  in 
constant  dollars)  for  recurring  operations  in  recent  years.  Expectations  of 
further  progress  in  minimizing  unit  costs,  as  well  as  expected  increases  in 
USDA  and  non-USDA  demand  for  Fund-supported  services  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  FY  1990  revised  and  FY  1991  initial  Working  Capital  Fund  (WCF)  cost 
estimates. 

Centralized  administrative  services  are  subject  to  regular  oversight 
consistent  with  both  Administration  management  initiatives  and  Departmental 
productivity  improvement  activities.  This  oversight  is  undertaken  to 
determine  whether  these  activities  should  continue  as  centrally  managed 
services  and  offers  Departmental  management  analyses  of  alternative  operating 
methods.  Enhanced  productivity  and  cost-effectiveness  result.  The  results  of 
such  oversight  exercised  in  FY  1989  are  reflected  in  the  revised  FY  1990  and 
initial  FY  1991  cost  estimates  provided.  As  regular  oversight  is  conducted, 
these  estimates  may  be  adjusted  significantly,  subject  to  review  and  approval 
by  Departmental  management. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  program  activity  changes  from  FY  1990  to 
FY  1991  currently  anticipated. 


An  increase  of  S603.000  for  recurrina  ooerations  of  SuddIv  and  Other 

Central  Services  consistina  of: 

. 

Central  Supply  Stores 

+$ 

49,000 

Central  Supply  Forms 

+ 

109,000 

Mail  Distribution  Service 

+ 

148,000 

Executive  Correspondence  and  Records 

+ 

57,000 

Agriculture  Contract  Automation  System 

+ 

8,000 

Central  Shipping  and  Receiving 

+ 

13,000 

Central  Excess  Property  Operation 

- 

5,000 

Central  Imprest  Fund 

+ 

7,000 

Copier/Duplication  Center 

Total 

+ 

217.000 

+$ 

603,000 

Need  for  Change.  Cost  increases  in  the  Central  Supply  Stores, 
Agriculture  Contract  Automation  System,  Central  Shipping  and 
Receiving,  Mail  Distribution  Service,  and  Central  Imprest  Fund  are 
inflationary.  Cost  increases  in  Central  Supply  Forms,  Executive 
Correspondence  and  Records,  and  Copier/Duplication  Center  reflect 
expected  increases  in  service  demand.  The  reduction  in  costs  for 
Central  Excess  Property  Operation  is  a  result  of  reductions  in 
costs  incurred  for  supplies  and  materials. 

Nature  of  Change.  Non-infl ationary  cost  increases  in  Central 
Supply  Forms  are  due  primarily  to  increases  in  building  rental 
costs  and  costs  for  printing  and  reproduction  services,  both  a 
direct  result  of  expected  increases  in  demand  for  forms 
warehousing  and  distribution  services.  In  Executive 
Correspondence  and  Records,  non-infl ationary  costs  increases  are 
due  primarily  to  increases  in  ADP  services  associated  with 
management  of  an  expected  increase  in  correspondence  related  to 
farm  legislation.  Copier/Duplication  Center  cost  increases  not 
related  to  inflation  reflect  increases  in  operating  costs 
associated  with  increased  workload  requests  from  user  agencies. 
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2.  An  increase  of  $94.000  for  recurring  operations  of  Video  and 

Teleconferencing,  and  Visual  Design  Services  consisting  of: 

Video  and  Teleconferencing  Services  +$  53,000 

Design  Services  +  41.000 

Total  +$  94,000 

Need  for  Change.  Video  and  Teleconferencing  cost  increases  are 
inflationary.  Those  for  Design  Services  are  primarily 
inflationary,  with  other  increases  reflecting  expected  increases 
in  graphics  and  exhibit  services. 

Nature  of  Change.  Non-inflationary  cost  increases  in  Design 
Services  reflect  increases  in  operating  costs  due  to  increased 
workload  requests  from  user  agencies  in  exhibit  design  and 
graphics  production. 


3. 


4. 


An  increase  of  $4. 874. 000  for  recurring  operations  of  the  National 

Finance  Center  (NFC). 

Need  for  Change.  Cost  increases  for  services  provided  by  the  NFC 
are  due  to  inflationary  increases  and  expected  demand  increases  of 
about  10  percent  of  FY  1990  transaction  volumes. 

Nature  of  Change.  Non-inflationary  cost  increases  at  the  NFC 
reflect  costs  for  additional  personnel r  needed  to  meet  increased 
non-USDA  demand  for  services,  and  operating  cost  increases  to 
process  increases  in  total  workload  volume. 

A  net  decrease  of  SI. 055. 000  for  recurring  operations  of  ADP  systems 

consisting  of: 


National  Computer  Center/Fort  Collins 
National  Computer  Center/Kansas  City 
Computer  Services  Unit 
Telephone  Service  Operations 
Local  Area  Network 
Total 


-$  1,490,000 

+  462,000 

+  54,000 

+  20,000 

101.000 

-J  1,055,000 


Need  for  Change.  Cost  increases  for  the  Computer  Services  Unit 
and  Telephone  Service  Operations  are  inflationary.  Reductions  at 
the  National  Computer  Center/Fort  Collins  reflect  adjustments  to 
estimates  in  demand.  Reductions  in  Local  Area  Network  costs  are 
due  to  completion  of  a  number  of  system  development  tasks  in 
FY  1990.  Increases  in  National  Computer  Center/Kansas  City  costs 
are  due  to  inflation  and  system-related  costs  in  response  to 
expected  demand  for  ADP  services. 

Nature  of  Change.  Reductions  in  costs  at  the  National  Computer 
Center/Fort  Collins  are  primarily  in  personnel,  utilities, 
automated  data  processing  services,  and  supplies,  all  of  which 
reflect  changes  in  demand  estimates.  Reductions  in  Local  Area 
Network  costs  are  due  to  lower  contract  costs  associated  with 
system  development.  Non-inflationary  cost  increases  at  the 
National  Computer  Center/Kansas  City  are  primarily  for  contract 
support  in  ADP  operations  and  ADP  equipment  rental  costs. 


An  expenditure  of  $15.023,000  for  capital  acquisitions  in  FY  1991 

i  $  1 5 ,.]  2,4  >  O.PP_3.n_f  Y_J_990J_: 


This  level  of  funding  for  equipment  acquisition  assumes  the  use  of  the 
S3, 750, 000  appropriation  requested  for  additional  capitalization  of  the 
Fund  in  FY  1991. 


(1) 


Capital  acquisitions  for  SuddIv  and  Other  Central  Services 

of  SI, 170.000. 


Central  Supply  Stores 
Central  Supply  Forms 
Mail  Distribution  Service 
Central  Excess  Property  Operation 
Copier/Duplication  Center 
Total 


+S 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


42,000 

35,000 

196,000 

220,000 

677.000 


+S  1,170,000 


Need  for  Change.  Capital  procurement  amounts  for  these 
activities  reflect  equipment  needed  to  respond  to  expected 
demand  volumes,  improve  operational  efficiency,  and  replace 
obsolete  equipment 

Nature  of  JChanqe.  Resources  for  supply  management  are  for 
improving  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  warehousing 
activities.  In  copier/duplicating  services,  equipment  is 
needed  to  improve  efficiency  and  meet  expected  demand 
volumes  for  walk-up  and  short- turnaround  services.  Other 
acquisitions  are  needed  to  improve  productivity. 

(2)  Capital  acquisitions  for  Video  and  Teleconferencing,  and 

Visual  Design  Services  of  S235.000. 


Visual  Design  Services 
Video  and  Teleconferencing  Serv. 
Total 


+$ 

+ 


20,000 

215.000 


+S  235,000 


Need  for  Change.  Equipment  acquisitions  are  needed  to 
continue  replacement  of  obsolete,  unreliable  equipment. 

Nature  of  Change.  Video  and  Teleconferencing  acquisitions 
are  needed  to  improve  studio  services.  In  Visual  design 
Services,  purchases  are  for  improvements  in  production 
services. 

(3)  Capital  acquisitions  for  the  National  Finance  Center  of 

S7, 127.000. 

Need  for  Change.  Capital  equipment  acquisitions  are  needed 
to  meet  expected  increases  in  demand  for  administrative 
services  provided  by  the  National  Finance  Center  and  to 
improve  productivity  of  existing  systems. 

Nature  of  Change.  Acquisitions  will  improve  the  operational 
efficiency  of  mainframe  computer  processing,  respond  to 
expected  increases  in  service  demand,  and  insure  that  the 
Center  can  respond  adequately  to  emergencies  which  threaten 
to  interrupt  service  delivery. 

(4)  Capital  acquisitions  for  ADP  Services  of  S6. 491. 000. 

National  Computer  Ctr./Ft.  Collins  +S  4,418,000 
National  Computer  Ctr. /Kansas  City  +  2,002,000 
Computer  Services  Unit  ±  71,000 

Total  .  +S  6,491,000 

Need  for  Change.  Acquisitions  at  the  National  Computer 
Centers  reflect  further  efforts  to  modernize  mainframe  and 
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peripheral  assets,  and  to  improve  operating  efficiency  in 
ADP  services.  Computer  Services  Unit  acquisitions  will 
improve  productivity  in  its  operations. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  National  Computer  Centers  will 
upgrade  their  mainframe  computer  environments  with  the 
resources  allocated.  Computer  Services  Unit  purchases  will 
improve  and  expand  communications  access  in  anticipation  of 
increased  demand  for  its  services. 


Working  Capital  Fund 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Staff 
Amount  Years 

Staff 
Amount  Years 

Staff 
Amount  Years 

Colorado  . 

.14,024,000  64 

9,031,000 

73 

7,541,000 

73 

District  of 

Columbia  . 

17,687,000  178 

18,108,000 

186 

18,696,000 

187 

Louisiana  . 

65,852,000  1,223 

70,956,000  1 

,272 

75,803,000  1 

,281 

Maryland  . 

2,179,000  6 

2,573,000 

9 

2,682,000 

9 

Missouri  . 

31.433.000  116 

36.371.000 

125 

36.833.000 

125 

Total,  Available 
or  Estimate  .... 

131.175.000  1.587 

137.039.000  1 

,665 

141.555,000  1 

,675 

f 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS 
Purpose  Statement 


This  account  finances  the  appropriated  portion  of  payments  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  for  rental  of  leased  space  and  related  services. 
Funding  is  not  provided  for  payments  to  GSA  made  by  the  Forest  Service,  since  the 
Forest  Service  is  funded  in  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 

This  account  also  finances  operations  and  maintenance  activities  under 
authorities  delegated  to  the  Department  by  GSA.  On  October  1,  1984,  GSA 
delegated  authority  to  USDA  to  operate,  maintain,  repair  and  make  minor 
improvements  to  the  USDA  downtown  D.C.  building  complex,  which  encompasses  14.1 
acres  of  ground  and  four  buildings  containing  approximately  three  million  square 
feet  of  space  occupied  by  approximately  8,000  employees.  On  October  1,  1986,  GSA 
expanded  the  delegation  of  authority  to  include  two  additional  buildings.  The 
first  is  the  warehouse  for  forms  in  Lanham,  Maryland,  and  the  second  is  the 
warehouse  for  the  excess  property  operation  located  at  49  L  St.,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

As  of  September  30,  1989,  there  were  68  permanent  full-time  employees  assigned 
to  the  operations  and  maintenance  activities  financed  by  this  account.  All  were 
located  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated,  1990  and  1991 


:  1989  :  1990  :  1991 

: _ Actual  '  '  :  Estimated _ :  Estimated 

:  :  Staff  :  :Staff  :  :Staff 

_ Item _ :  Amount  :  Years  :  Amount  : Years  :  Amount  :  Years 

Rental  Payments  :  :  :  :  :  : 

to  GSA . :  $49,363,841:  --  :  $49,037,000:  --  :  $49,305,000: 

Building  Operations _ :  21.297.000:  71  :  22.990.000:  71  :  25.093.000:  71 

Total,  Appropriation...:  70,660,841:  71  :  72,027,000:  71  :  74,398,000:  71 

Obligations  Under  Other:  :  :  :  :  : 

USDA  Appropriations:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Overtime,  utilities  &  :  :  :  :  :  : 

miscellaneous  services:  2.799.957:  --  :  1,786.000:  --  :  1.786.000:  -- 

Total ,  Rental  Payments  :  :  :  :  :  : 

and  Building  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Operations  and  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Maintenance . :  $73,460.798:  71:573.813,000:  71  -$76.184.000: 


Full-time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff-Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


Ceiling .  71  71  71 

Non-Ceiling .  _4 _ _ _ 5__ _ 5 

Total .  75 _ 76 _ 76 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Permanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


: _ 1989  '  :: _ 1990 _ u _ 1991 

Grade :  Headquarters  : :  Headquarters  : :  Headquarters 


GS/GM-15 . :  1  ::  1  ::  1 

GS/GM-14 . :  5  ::  5  ::  5 

GS/GM-13 . :  10  ::  10  ::  10 

GS-12 . :  11  ::  12  ::  13 

GS-11 . :  3  : :  4  ::  4 

GS-10 . :  --  ::  --  :: 

GS-9 . :  3  : :  2  ::  3 

GS-8 . :  --  ::  --  :: 

GS-7 . :  4  : :  4  ::  4 

GS-6 . :  2  ::  2  ::  2 

GS-5 . :  6  : :  6  ::  7 

GS-4 . :  4  ::  3  ::  1 

GS-3 . :  1  ::  1  :: 

GS-2 . :  --  ::  --  :: 

GS-1 . :  --  ::  --  :: 

Ungraded  Positions.: _ 18 _ :j _ 24 _ :j _ 24 


Total  Permanent  :  ::  :: 

Positions . : _ 68 _ u _ 74 _ _ 74 


Staff-Years:  :  ::  :: 

Ceiling . :  71  ::  71  ::  71 

Non-ceiling . : _ 4 _ :j _ 5 _ u _ 5 


TOTAL  : _ 75 _ lj _ 76 _ lj _ 76 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters 

$2,577,057 

$2,723,000 

$2,825,000 

Field . 

-- 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

12  Personnel  Benefits . 

2,577,057 

382,015 

2,723,000 

302,000 

2,825,000 

317,000 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel . 

1.208 

o 

o 

o 

«■  -1 

1.000 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefits... 

2,960,280 

3,026,000 

3,143,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . . 

11,430 

10,000 

15,000 

22  Transportation  of  things.... 

2,193 

4,000 

4,000 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others... 

23.3  Communications,  utilities. 

46,363,000 

46,037,000 

46,305,000 

and  misc.  charges . 

3,553,330 

4,500,000 

5,149,000 

24  Printing . 

13,015 

19,000 

20,000 

25  Other  services . 

15,183,700 

17, 778.,  000 

19,088,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

416,181 

223,000 

230,000 

31  Equipment . 

344,302 

164,000 

169,000 

32  Lands  and  structures . 

262,053 

261,000 

270,000 

43  Interest . 

898 

5.000 

5.000 

Total  other  objects. . 

66.150.102 

69.001.000 

71.255.000 

Total  direct  obligations . $69.110.382  S72.027.000  $74.398.000 

Position  Data: 


$40,419  $42,937  $44,575 

9.92  10.12  10.42 


Average  Salary,  GM/GS  position 
Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rental  Payments  fUSDAl 

For  payment  of  space  rental  and  related  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-313 
for  programs  and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  are 
included  in  this  Act,  [$49,467,000]  49.305.000  of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be 
retained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  non-recurring  repairs  as 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  an 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  require  modification  of 
space  needs,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  transfer  a  share  of  that 

agency's  appropriation  made  available  by  this  Act  to  this  appropriation,  or 
may  transfer  a  share  of  this  appropriation  to  that  agency's  appropriation, 
but  such  transfers  shall  not  exceed  10  percentum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  space  rental  and  related  costs  to  or  from  this  account. 

Building  Operations  and  Maintenance 

For  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  Agriculture  buildings  pursuant 
to  the  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
authorized  by  40  U.S.C.  486,  [$23,033,000]  $25.093.000. 
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RENTAL  PAYMENTS  AND  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $72,500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  74.398.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation . . .  +1 .898.000 

Adjustments  in  1990: 

Appropriations  Act,  1990 . $72,500,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Holl ings  Reduction  (P.L. '99-177) .  -203,000 

Funds  transferred  to  other  agencies  for 

leases  transferred  from  GSA . -270.000 

Adjusted  Base  for  1990 .  72,027,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  74.398.000 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990 .  +2.371 .000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


1990  Program  1991 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Pay  Cost  Changes  Estimated 


Rental  Payments  to  GSA . .  $49,037,000  --  +$268,000  $49,305,000 

Building  Operations  and 

Maintenance .  22.990.000  +$81.000  +2.022.000  25.093.000 

Total  Available .  72.027.000  +81.000  +2.290.000  74.398.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

1991 

Estimated 

Item  of  Change 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

1 .  Rental 

Payments. . . . 

$49,239,605 

$49,037,000 

+$268,000 

$49,305,000 

2.  Building 
Operations 
&  Mainten- 
tenance. . . . 

19,870,777 

71 

22,990,000 

71 

+2,103,000 

25,093,000 

71 

Unobl igated 
balance . 

1.550.459 

Total,  avail¬ 
able  or 

estimate . 

70.660.841 

71 

72.027.000 

71 

+2.371.000 

74.398.000 

71 

Transfer  of 
leases  from 

GSA  to  USDA 

agencies . 

Gramm- Rudman- 
Hol 1 ings 
Reduction 
(P.L.  99-177).. 

+1,295,159 

-  - 

+270,000 

+203.000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total,  approp¬ 
riation . . 

71,956.000 

71 

72.500.000 

71 

’+2.371.000 

74.398.000 

71 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

This  appropriation  provides  funding  for  the  following  activities: 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA.  The  fiscal  year  1983  Agriculture  Appropriations  Act 
(P.L.  97-370)  consolidated  most  of  the  Department's  rental  payments  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  into  a  single  appropriation.  This 
activity  does  not  provide  funding  to  cover  space  costs  incurred  in  other 
funding  areas  such  as  trust  funds,  the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  other  non- 
appropriated  funds.  The  amount  in  this  account  represents  only  the 
appropriated  portion  of  the  total  Departmental  charges  for  rent  payments  to 
the  GSA  for  all  agencies  and  staff  offices  of  the  Department  except  the  Forest 
Service.  The  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  appropriations  acts  provided  that 
$3,000,000  of  this  appropriation  should  be  retained  by  USDA  for  non-recurring 
repairs. 

Building  Operations  and  Maintenance.  On  October  1,  1984,  GSA  delegated  the 
operations  and  maintenance  function  for  the  buildings  in  the  D.C.  complex  to 
the  Department.  This  activity  provides  Departmental  staff  and  support 
services  to  operate,  maintain  and  repair  the  buildings  in  the  D.C.  complex. 

GSA  expanded  the  delegation  to  include  two  additional  buildings  on 
October  1,  1986.  GSA  retains  responsibility  for  major  non-recurring  repairs. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $268.000  for  rental  payments  to  GSA. 

Need  for  Change.  The  increase  is  for  the  rental  payment  rate  increases 
as  provided  by  GSA  in  selected  geographic  regions  applied  to  the 
existing  inventory  of  space  that  agencies  will  occupy  through 
September  30,  1990,  and  net  increases  in  space  costs  due  to 
reclassification  of  space  to  a  higher  rate. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  additional  funds  will  partially  cover  GSA  charges 
to  the  Department  to  maintain  its  inventory  of  6.7  million  square  feet 
of  space  nationwide. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $2.103.000  for  building  operations  and  maintenance. 

consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $2.022.000  to  cover  increased  operating  costs. 

Need  for  Change.  The  increase  will  cover  yearly  pricing  adjustments 
required  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Service  Contract  Act, 
as  well  as  other  costs  that  will  increase  when  building  operations  and 
maintenance  contracts  are  renewed. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  permit  continuation  of  the  FY  1990 
level  of  activity  for  USDA  occupied  space  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
complex. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $42.000  for  the  1989  pay  raise,  with- in-grade 
increases,  promotions,  and  the  extra  dav  of  pay,  and  $39.000  which 

represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The  remaining  50 

percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are 

being  absorbed. 


GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

1989 _ 1990 _ 1991 


Staff-  Staff-  Staff- 

Amount  Years  Amount  Years  Amount  Years 
$69,110,382  71  $72,027,000  71  $74,398,000  71 


Washington,  D.C 


<r 


V 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (P.L.  92-463)  was  passed  in  1972  to 
recognize  that  committees  and  similar  groups  provide  a  useful  and  beneficial 
means  of  furnishing  expert  advice  to  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  is  the  principal  Department  Officer 
responsible  for  performing  functions  and  coordinating  activities  of  the  Act. 

The  Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of 
1983  consolidated  all  USDA  advisory  committee  funds  in  a  separate 
appropriation,  except  those  in  the  Forest  Service  and  those  paid  from  user 
fees. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated,  1990  and  1991 


:  1989  :  1990  :  1991 

: _ Actual _ :  Estimated _ :  Estimated 

:  :  Staff  :  :Staff  :  :Staff 

_ Item  _ :  Amount  :  Years  :  Amount  :Years  :  Amount  :Years 

USDA  Advisory  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Committees . . :  $1,294,000:  14  :  $1,494,000:  14  :  $1,383,000:  14 

National  Commission  :  :  :  :  :  : 

on  Agriculture  and  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Rural  Development . :  200,000  :  --  :  100,000  :  --  :  24,000: 


Total,  Advisory  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Committees . :  1.494.000  :  14  :  1.594.000:  14  :  1.407.000:  14 


Full-time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff-Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


Ceiling .  14  14  .  14 

Non-Ceiling .  — _ ~ _ — 

Total .  14 _ 14 _ 14 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Personnel  Compensation: 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

$434,000 

$536,000 

$529,000 

12  Personnel  Benefits . 

69.000 

66.000 

65.000 

Total  Pers.  Comp  &  Benefits... 

503,000 

602.000 

594.000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . . . 

489,000 

643,000 

586,000 

22  Transportation  of  things.... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

and  other  rent . 

12,000 

11,000 

11,000 

24  Printing  and  reproduction... 

11,000 

31,000 

30,000 

25  Other  services . 

150,000 

269,000 

160,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

24,000 

30,000 

19,000 

31  Equipment . 

2,000 

7,000 

6,000 

41  Grants  &  Subsidies  and 

Contributions . . 

40,000 

-- 

-- 

Total  other  objects . 

729.000 

992.000 

813.000 

Total  direct  obligations . 

1,232.000 

1.594.000 

1,407.000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  position... 

$31,000 

$38,285 

$37,785 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions... 

11.28 

11.10 

11.09 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Advisory  Committees: 

For  necessary  expenses  for  activities  of  Advisory  Committees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  are  included  in  this  Act,  [$1,494,000]  $1.407.000: 
Provided,  That  no  other  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  support  of 
activities  of  Advisory  Committees. 


t  t 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $1,494,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  1.407.000 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  -  87.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

1990  Program  1991 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Changes  Estimated 

USDA  Advisory  Committees .  $1,494,000  -$87,000  $1,407,000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 

1989 

Actual 

1990  : 

Estimated  :  Increase 

1991 

Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

:Staff:  or 

Amount  : Years:  Decrease 

:Staff 
Amount  :Years 

Advisory . 

Committees. . . . 

$1,232,000 

14 

$1,594,000:  14:-$187,000 

$1,407,000:  14 

Unobl i gated 

Balance 

Lapsing . 

262,000 

.  - 

...  •  .. •  ... 

...  •  .. 

Unobl igated 

Balance 

Brought 

Forward . 

-100,000 

„  _ 

-100,000:  --:  +100,000 

-  -  -  •  -  - 

Unobl igated 

Balance 

Carried  For- 

ward . 

100.000 

-  . 

-  • 

Total , 

Appropri - 

ation . 

1.494.000 

14 

1.494.000:  14:-  87.000(11 

1.407.000  :  14 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  appropriation  provides  for  direction  and  financial  support  of  all  authorized 
Department  of  Agriculture  advisory  committee  activities  other  than  those  included  in 
the  Forest  Service  or  financed  by  user  fees  or  other  funds. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (P.L.  92-463)  was  passed  in  1972  to  recognize 
that  committees  and  similar  groups  provide  a  useful  and  beneficial  means  of 
furnishing  expert  advice  to  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  establishing  the 
Act,  Congress  declared  that:  committees  should  be  restricted  in  number  to  only 
those  essential  to  provide  the  necessary  expert  advice  in  specialty  areas;  uniform 
standards  and  procedures  should  govern  the  establishment,  operation,  administration 
and  duration  of  the  committees;  and  Congress  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  number 
and  cost  of  committees. 

The  FY  1983  Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act 
provided  a  consolidated  account  for  this  purpose.  Under  this  consolidated  account 
36  committees  are  currently  planned  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Thirteen  are  established 
by  statute,  and  the  remaining  23  are  established  by  the  Department,  either 
independently,  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  Congress. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  net  decrease  of  $87.000  for  in-house  salaries,  travel  and  other  services 

resulting  from  reduced  operating  requirements  of  several  committees. 


Estimates  for  the  Department's  Advisory  Committees  by  major  policy  area  follow. 
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USDA  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Policy  Area  and  Committee  Title 

1989 

actual 

1990 

estimate 

1991 

estimate 

Food  and  Consumer  Services: 

Nat'l  Adv.  Council  on  Child  Nutrition . 

$  8,824 

-- 

-- 

Nat'l  Adv.  Council  on  Maternal,  Infant  and 
Fetal  Nutrition . V. . 

40,610 

$40,210 

$39,883 

Nat'l  Adv.  Council  on  Commodity  Distribution 

.  56,157 

77,403 

81,428 

Dietary  Guidelines  Advisory  Committee . 

.  20.305 

104.280 

71.911 

Total . . . . . . 

.125,896 

221,893 

193,222 

Science  and  Education: 

Nat'l  Ag.  Res.  &  Exten.  Users  Adv.  Board.... 

.188,209 

215,200 

215,200 

National  Arboretum  Advisory  Council . 

.  10,687 

13,654 

13,654 

Human  Nutrition  Board  of  Scient.  Counselors. 

.  11,112 

18,593 

18,593 

Science  &  Education  Comp.  Res.  Grants . 

.  12,320 

20,800 

20,800 

National  Plant  Genetic  Resources  Board . 

.  23,529 

28,147 

-- 

Animal  Health  Science  Research  Adv. Board _ 

.  16,900 

20,400 

20,400 

Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Adv.  Council.. 

.  26,246 

31,700 

31,700 

Committee  of  Nine. . . . . 

.  39,594 

39,300 

39,300 

Agriculture  Biotechnology  Research  Adv.  Com. 

.117.689 

222.940 

222.940 

Total . 

.446,286 

610,734 

582,587 

Marketing  and  InsDection  Services: 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Adv.  Comm . 

46,099 

65,586 

65,586 

Nat'l  Adv.  Comm,  on  Meat  &  Poultry  Insp... 

35,225 

25.870 

26,003 

Nat'l  Adv.  Comm,  on  Microbiological  Criteria 
for  Foods . . . 

25,000 

50,000 

50,252 

Advisory  Committees  on: 

Foreign  Animal  and  Poultry  Diseases . 

26,948 

26,339 

26,503 

Swine  Health  Protection . . . 

5,242 

9,570 

-- 

Gen.  Conf.  Comm,  of  the  Nat'l.  Poultry 

Improvement  Plan . . . . . 

6,436 

17,680 

7,968 

Nat'l  Animal  Damage  Control  Adv.  Comm . 

38,099 

38,950 

38,950 

Nat'l  Adv.  Comm,  on  Cotton  Marketing . 

52,312 

33,300 

33,300 

Plant  Variety  Protection  Board . 

6,651 

-- 

-- 

Varroa  Mite  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Adv.  Comm. 

28,722 

-- 

-- 

Scrapie  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Adv.  Comm . 

-- 

45.510 

45.220 

Total . 

270,734 

312,805 

293,782 

International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs: 

Agriculture  Tech.  Adv.  Comm,  for  Trade . 

14,170 

14,810 

15,538 

Technical  Adv.  Comm  for  Trade  in: 

Cotton. . . 

13,135 

13,737 

14,465 

Fruits  and  Vegetables . 

13,135 

13,737 

14,465 

Grain  and  Feed . . . . 

14,170 

14,810 

15,538 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products . 

14,170 

14,810 

15,538 

Oilseeds  and  Oilseed  Products . 

13,135 

13,737 

14,465 

Poultry  and  Eggs . 

13,135 

13,737 

14,465 

Tobacco . 

13,135 

13,737 

14,465 

Dairy  Products. . 

13,135 

13,737 

14,465 

Sweeteners . . . 

13,135 

13,737 

14,465 

Processed  Food . 

13,135 

13,737 

14,465 

Agribusiness  Promotion  Council . 

23,700 

24,430 

25,719 

USDA's  Inti.  Trade  Activities . 

6.000 

6.000 

Total . 

177,290 

184,756 

188,053 

4 
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Nat'l  Adv.  Council  on  Rural  Development _ 

.  15,645 

-- 

Nat'l  Comm,  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Devel . 

115,806 

100,000/1 

25,000 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Adv.  Committee . 

-- 

10.000 

110,000 

10.000 

Total . 

131,451 

35,000 

Economics: 

Nat'l  Ag.  Cost  of  Prod.  Standards  Review  Bd 

.  31,000 

31,500 

31,900 

Deoartmental  Administration: 

Citizen's  Adv.  Comm,  on  Equal  Opportunity.. 

49,343 

75,212 

75,212 

Contingencies . 

-- 

47.100 

7.244 

Total,  Advisory  Committees . 

1,232,000 

1,594.000  1 

.407.000 

1/  This  Commission  will  be  funded  from  a  separate  no-year  appropriation  during 
Fiscal  Year  1990. 


* 


« 


* 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 


Purpose  Statement 

This  program  is  designed  to  promote  facility  compliance  under  the  requirements 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act 
(CERCLA)  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA).  These  Acts 
require  Federal  agencies  to  meet  the  same  standards  for  storage  and  disposition 
of  hazardous  wastes  as  private  businesses.  The  funds  provided  for  this  program 
enable  the  Department  to  address  problems  posed  by  past  uncontrolled  hazardous 
waste  disposal  practices  and  to  deal  with  the  regulation  of  current  hazardous 
substances. 

A  central  fund  has  been  established  from  which  resources  are  allocated  to  USDA 
agencies  according  to  priority  of  need.  This  approach  permits  the  Department  to 
correct  compliance  problems  in  a  systematic  manner. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  4 

Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 


1989  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990  and  1991 


1989 

Actual 

1990  : 

Estimated  : 

1991 

Estimated 

Item 

Amount  : 

Staff 

Years 

: Staff  : 
Amount  : Years  : 

:Staff 
Amount  :Years 

Total ,  Appropri ati on . . . 

$5,000,000  : 

--  : 

$19,927,000:  -- 

:  $29,586,000:  - 

4 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989  1990  1991 


Other 

Objects: 

21 

Travel . 

$  29,000 

-  . 

-  - 

22 

Transportation  of  things.. 

32,000 

-- 

-- 

24 

Printing  and  reproduction. 

1,000 

-- 

-- 

25 

Other  services . 

3,038,963 

$19,927,000 

$29,586,000 

26 

Supplies  and  materials.... 

35,000 

-- 

-- 

31 

Equipment . 

44,000 

-- 

-- 

32 

Land  and  structure . 

287.000 

-- 

Total 

direct  obligations . 

3,466.963 

19.927,000 

29.586,000 

Hazardous  Waste  Management 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets)  : 

Hazardous  Waste  Management 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  except  for 
expenses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  section  107g  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
9607g,  and  section  6001  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  6961,  [$20,000,000]  $29.586.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  appropriations  and 
funds  available  herein  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
hazardous  waste  management  may  be  transferred  to  any  agency  of  the 
Department  for  its  use  in  meeting  all  requirements  pursuant  to  the 
above  Acts  on  Federal  and  non-Federal  lands. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $20,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  29.586.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation . 4-9.586.000 

Adjustment  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 . . .  $20,000,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Holl ings  Reduction  (P.L. 99-177) .  -73.000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 .  19,927,000 

Budget  estimate,  1991 .  29.586.000 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990 .  4-9.659.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 

(on  basis  of  appropriation) 

1990  Program  1991 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Changes  Estimated 

Hazardous  Waste  Management .  $19,927,000  4-$9,659,000  $29,586,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

1991 

Estimated 

Item  of  Chanae 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Hazardous 

Waste  Mgmt . 

$3,466,963 

$19,927,000 

-2,788,766 

+$9,659,000 

$29,586,000 

Unobl i gated 
balance,  start 
of  year . 

-1,255,729 

-2,788,766 

Unobl i gated 
balance,  end 
of  year . 

4-2.788.766 

+2.788.766 

+2.788.766 

Total  available 
or  estimate . 

5.000.000 

19.927.000 

+  9.659.000 

29.586.000 

Gramm- Rudman _ 

Hoi  lings  Reduc-. 
tion(P.L. 99-177) 

+73.000 

Total 

Appropriation. . . 

5.000.000 

_  _ 

20,000.000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

This  appropriation  funds  the  Department's  efforts  to  identify,  assess, 
contain,  and  clean  up  hazardous  waste  sites  in  areas  covered  by  programs  of  4 

the  Department  or  within  Departmental  jurisdiction.  These  responsibilities 
were  imposed  on  all  Federal  agencies  by  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  and  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA). 

Since  the  Department  identified  a  number  of  hazardous  waste  sites  requiring 
remedial  action,  a  central  fund  was  established  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Resources  from  this  fund  are  allocated  to  Departmental  agencies  according  to 
priority  needs.  The  agencies  receiving  these  funds  in  fiscal  year  1990  are 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel . 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

A  net  increase  of  $9.659.000  to  undertake  hazardous  waste  compliance 

activities  associated  with  remediation  of  ground  or  surface  water 

contamination  under  the  CERCLA  and  with  meeting  underground  storage  tank 

requirements  under  the  RCRA.  ($19.927.000  available  in  19901. 

Need  for  Change.  The  Department's  hazardous  waste  management 
program  is  intended  to  insure  compliance  with  the  applicable 
environmental  laws.  The  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization 
Act  (SARA)  established  specific  deadlines  for  completing  the 
various  phases  of  this  work.  The  Federal  Agency  Hazardous  Waste 
Compliance  Docket  is  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA) 
and  the  general  public's  mechanism  for  tracking  the  progress  of 
individual  projects. 

The  USDA  fiscal  year  1991  program  will  move  toward  completion  of 
site  discovery  and  identification,  preliminary  assessments,  and 
site  investigations  for  those  sites  currently  not  listed  on  the 
Docket,  but  which  have  the  potential  for  inclusion. 

The  CERCLA  portion  of  the  program  will  also  include  the  design  of 
clean-up  strategies  and  clean-up  at  a  number  of  sites  where  the 
work  has  progressed  to  these  stages.  Approximately  S12  million 
more  is  needed  for  site  assessment  and  clean  up  of  abandoned 
mining  sites  to  comply  with  the  CERCLA  in  1991.  This  increase 
would  be  offset  by  $1.5  million  of  reductions  in  planning  and  site 
assessment,  therefore  a  net  increase  of  $10.5  million  is 
requested. 

The  RCRA  portion  of  the  program  will  be  directed  to  compliance 
with  underground  storage  tank  (UST)  requirements.  A  majority  of 
these  tanks  are  old  enough  to  require  removal  and  replacement 
according  to  EPA  regulations. 

In  fiscal  year  1991  the  estimated  cost  of  removing  and  replacing 
storage  tanks  is  increasing.  Costs  associated  with  cleanup  of 
leaking  tanks  and  contaminated  soil  and/or  ground  water  are  also 
increasing.  However,  there  are  cost  reductions  of  $4.7  million 
anticipated  in  the  planning  stages  as  projects  move  towards 
completion.  There  is  a  $3  million  increase  for  municipal 
landfills  which  are  under  special  use  permits  to  the  Federal 
government.  All  together  we  will  need  approximately  $3.8  million 
additional  to  comply  with  RCRA  in  fiscal  year  1991.  This  increase 
will  be  offset  by  savings  in  the  planning  stages  for  an  effective 
$.9  million  reduction  to  total  program  costs  as  shown  by  the  table 
below. 


4 
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Hazardous  Waste  Management 
FY  1991  Estimated  Program  Changes 
(Dollars  in  Millions) 

CERCLA 


Abandoned  Mines 

$12.0 

Planning .Reduction 

-1.5 

Subtotal 

10.5 

RCRA 

(Storage  Tanks) 

$  3.8 

Planning  Reduction 

-4.7 

Subtotal 

-.9 

Total  Increase 

$9.6 

Nature  of  Change.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1991  provides  most 
of  the  agencies  involved  with  the  capability  to  continue  an 
effective  hazardous  waste  management  program.  For  CERCLA 
facilities,  the  work  will  involve  remedial  activities,  which 
include  preliminary  site  assessments,  site  investigations, 
analyses  to  identify  potential  problems,  cleanup  strategies,  and 
cleanup  of  individual  sites.  Because  of  the  specialized  training 
and  expertise  that  is  needed  to  conduct  these  types  of  activities, 
most  of  the  work  will  be  handled  through  contracting  with 
qualified  consulting  firms. 

For  RCRA  facilities,  the  work  will  involve  underground  storage 
tank  leak  testing,  repair  or  replacement,  and  contamination  clean¬ 
up  at  landfills  as  necessary.  It  will  also  provide  for  tank 
removals  to  help  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Department's 
efforts  to  eliminate  Government-owned  fuel  facilities. 

Allocations  to  USDA  agencies  are  shown  below.  The  allocations  for 
fiscal  year  1991  are  tentative,  based  on  current  program  status. 


Current  and  Proposed  Allocation  of  Funds 
for  Hazardous  Waste  Management 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


USDA  Aoencv _  1990  1991 


estimate  estimate 


Agricultural  Research  Service . 

$5,800 

$5,386 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

365 

253 

Farmers  Home  Administration . 

489 

500 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service . 

200 

38 

Forest  Service . 

12,800 

23,145 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel . . 

100 

100 

Soil  Conservation  Service . 

173 

164 

Total  Allocations . 

19.927 

29.586 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  (OPA)  was  established  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  on  October  1,  1989,  under  the  delegated  authority  contained 
in  7  CFR,  Part  2.25,  and  the  authority  contained  in  5  U.S.C.  301  and  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  (7  U.S.C.  2201). 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  retains  two  of  the  three  functions  performed  by 
the  old  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs--Publ ic  Affairs  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  The  third  function,  Congressional  Relations,  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  under  the  same  delegation  of 
authority  that  created  OPA. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  provides  leadership,  expertise,  and  counsel  for 
the  development  of  public  affairs  strategies  which  are  vital  to  the  overall 
formulation,  awareness,  and  acceptance  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs  and  policies.  OPA  serves  as  the  principal  USDA  contact  point  for 
dissemination  of  consistent,  timely  information. 

The  two  major  programs  are: 

1.  Public  Affairs.  Provides  direction,  leadership  and  balance  in  the 
development  and  delivery  of  useful  information  through  all  media 
to  the  public  on  USDA's  involvement  in  all  areas  of  agriculture, 
including:  research,  educational  and  regulatory  activities; 
nutrition,  conservation  and  farm  programs;  forestry  and 
international  agriculture.  It  also  serves  as  the  focal  point  for 
liaison  between  the  Department  and  the  public,  including  the  many 
associations  and  companies  representing  America's  food  and  fiber 
system,  with  emphasis  on  policy  education. 

2.  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  Directs  and  coordinates  all  programs 
involving  the  implementation  of  USDA  policies  and  procedures 
applicable  to  the  Department's  intra  and  intergovernmental 
relations. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  also  provides  centralized  services  financed 
through  the  Working  Capital  Fund  in  the  areas  of  video  and  teleconference,  and 
design  and  exhibits.  Other  centralized  services  are  provided  by  the 
photography,  printing,  and  publishing  unit.  The  agency  is  located  in 
Washington,  DC.  As  of  September  30,  1989,  there  were  142  employees.  Of  this 
total,  133  were  full-time  permanent  and  9  were  other  than  full-time  employees. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990  and  1991 


:  1989  :  1990  :  1991 

: _ Actual  '  '  :  Estimated _ :  Estimated 

:  : Staff  :  : Staff  :  : Staff 

_ Item _ :  Amount  : Years  :  Amount  : Years  :  Amount  : Years 

Direct  Appropriation...:  $8,412,000:  116  :  $8,493,000:  125  :  $8,882,000:  125 

Obligations  Under  Other:  :  :  :  :  : 

USDA  /Appropriations:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

\  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Consolidated  Orders _ :  237,445:  --  :  --:  --  :  --: 

Agency  Photo  Service...:  565,222:  --  :  560,000:  --  :  585,000: 

Electronic  Dissemina-  :  :  :  :  :  : 

tion  of  Information...:  270,369:  --  :  --:  --  :  --: 

Ag  Journalist  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Conference . :  ,  187:  --  :  15,000:  --  :  15,000: 

Admin.  Support  to  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Working  Capital  Fund..:  39.777:  2  :  50.000:  2  :  50.000:  2 

Total,  Reimbursements..:  1,113,000:  2  :  625,000:  2  :  650,000:  2 

Working  Capital  Fund:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Video  &  Teleconference  :  :  :  :  :  : 

and  Visual  Design  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Services . :  3.616.000:  23  :  3.635.000:  26  :  3.729.000:  26 

Total,  Working  Capital  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Fund . :  3.616.000:  23  :  3.635.000:  26  :  3.729.000:  26 


Total,  Other  USDA  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Appropriations . :  4.729.000:  25  :  4.260.000:  28  :  4.379.000:  28 

Total,  Agriculture  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Appropriations . :  13.141.000:  141  :  12.753.000:  153  :  13.261.000:  153 


Non-Federal  Funds:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Sale  of  Photos  &  Slides: _ 9.000:  --  :  9.000:  --  I  9.000: 

Total,  Office  of  Public:  :  :  :  :  : 

Affairs . :  13.150.000:  141  :  12.762.000:  153  :  13.270.000:  153 

Full-time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff-Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


Ceiling .  141  153  153 

Non-Ceiling .  __1 _ 4 _ 4 

Total .  142 _ 157 _ 157 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


: _ 1989  '  :: _ 1990 _ x _ 1991 

Grade :  Headquarters  : :  Headquarters  : :  Headquarters 

ES-6 . :  1  !!  1  ::  1 

ES-5 . :  0  ::  0  ::  0 

ES-4 . :  1  ::  2  ::  2 

ES-3 . :  0  : :  0  ::  0 

ES-2 . :  0  ::  0  ::  0 

ES-1 . :  1  ::  5  ::  5 

GS/GM-15 . :  8  !!  13  :!  13 

GS/GM-14 . :  25  ::  26  ::  26 

GS/GM-13 . :  21  ::  21  ::  21 

GS-12 . :  17  ::  18  ::  18 

GS-11 . :  10  ::  11  ::  11 

GS-10 . :  ---  ::  --  :: 

GS-9 . :  12  ::  13  ::  13 

GS-8 . :  3  ::  3  ::  3 

GS-7 . :  18  ::  18  ::  18 

GS-6 . :  3  ::  6  ::  6 

GS-5 . :  4  : :  5  ::  5 

GS-4 . :  4  : :  5  ::  5 

GS-3 . :  0  ::  0  ::  0 

GS-2 . :  0  : :  0  ::  0 

GS-1 . :  0  ::  0  ::  0 

Ungraded  Positions.: _ 5 _ :j _ § _ U _ 6 


Total  Permanent  :  ::  :: 

Positions . : _ 133 _ u _ 153 _ x _ 153 


Staff- Years:  :  ::  :: 

Ceiling . :  141  ::  153  ::  153 

Non-ceiling . :  1  ::  4  ::  4 

TOTAL • 142  Li  157 *j_ 157. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Personnel  Compensation: 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Headquarters 

$4, 806, 000 

$5,360,000 

$5,636,000 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

4,806,000 

5,360,000 

5,636,000 

12  Personnel  Benefits . 

13  Benefits  for  former 

595,000 

716,000 

732,000 

personnel . 

11.000 

13.000 

14.000 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefits... 

5,412,000 

6,089,000 

6,382,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . 

92,000 

100,000 

107,000 

22  Transportation  of  things.... 

9,000 

8,000 

9,000 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others.. 

23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

•  • 

“  - 

-  - 

and  misc.  charges . 

547,000 

574,000 

634,000 

24  Printing . 

808,000 

754,000 

811,000 

25  Other  services . 

990,000 

760,000 

727,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

146,000 

119,000 

123,000 

31  Equipment . 

156.000 

89.000 

89.000 

Total  other  objects . 

2.748.000 

2.404.000 

2.500.000 

Total  direct  obligations . 

8.160.000 

8.493,000 

8,882,000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions . 

$77,947 

$75,696 

$81,050 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  position. 

$40,423 

$41,353 

$41,400 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions... 

10.84 

11.02 

11.04 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

1  Office  of  [Governmental  and!  Public  Affairs 

[Public  Affairs] 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  services  relating  to  the  coordination 
of  programs  involving  public  affairs,  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
agricultural  information  and  the  coordination  of  information,  work  and 
programs  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Department,  [$7,964,000] 
$8.442.000  including  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
Section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  may  be  used  for  farmers'  bulletins  and  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  part  2  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  (known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  as 
authorized  by  44  U.S.C.  1301:  Provided,  that  in  the  preparation  of 
motion  pictures  or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225). 

2  [Congressional  Relations] 

[For  necessary  expenses  for  liaison  with  the  Congress  on  legislative 
matters,  $542,000.] 

3  [Intergovernmental  Affairs] 

For  necessary  expenses  for  programs  involving  intergovernmental  affairs, 
and  liaison  within  the  executive  branch,  [$479,000]  $440.000. 

The  first  change  in  language  is  to  change  the  name  of  the  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  A 
reorganization  dissolved  the  old  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  and 
created  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  in  its  place.  This  change  makes 
appropriation  language  consistent  with  current  organization  structure. 

The  second  change  reflects  the  move  of  the  Congressional  Relations  function 
from  the  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations.  This  transfer  of  functions 
was  accomplished  as  part  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Governmental 
and  Public  Affairs. 

The  third  change  merges  amounts  appropriated  to  two  separate  accounts  into  a 
single  appropriation.  The  Rural  Development,  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1990  contained  separate  appropriation  accounts  for  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs. 

The  FY  1991  Budget  proposes  to  reestablish  a  single  appropriation  for  these 
activities,  and  identify  each  individual  activity  as  a  line  item  within  the 
Office. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


Appropriation  Act,  1990.. 
Budget  Estimate,  1991.... 
Decrease  in  Appropriation 


Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $8,985,000 

Activity  transferred  to  the  Assistant'  ' 

Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  j/ _  -542,000 

Activity  transferred  from  the  Office  of  the 

Secretary  b/ .  +50.000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Budget  estimate  1991 . 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990 . 


$8,985,000 

8.882.000 

-103.000 


$8,493,000 

8.882.000 

+389.000 


SJ  Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  2  of  1953,  functions  of  the  Office  of  Congressional  Relations  were 
transferred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 
at  the  beginning  of  1990.  Actual  transfer  of  funds  of  $542,000  was  made  at  that 
time. 


b/  Pursuant  to  the  authority  cited  above,  the  press  office  function  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  was  transferred  to  this  office  at  the  beginning  of  1990.  Actual 
transfer  of  funds  was  $50,000. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 


1990 

Estimated  Pav  Cost 


Program 

Changes 


1991 

Estimated 


Public  Affairs .  $8,072,000  +$288,000 

Intergovernmental  Affairs.  421.000  +16.000 

Total  Available .  8,493.000  +304.000 


+$82,000  $8,442,000 
+3.000  440.000 

+85.000  8.882,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation! 


1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

1991 

Estimated 

Item  of  Change 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Public  Affairs. . 
Intergov.  Aff. 
Unobl igated 
balance . 

$7,740,000 

420,000 

252.000 

112 

4 

$8,072,000 

421,000 

119 

6 

+370,000(1) 

+19,000(2) 

$8,442,000 

440,000 

119 

6 

Total  available 
or  estimate. . . . 

8.412.000 

116 

8.493.000 

125 

+389.000 

8,882,000 

125 

Transferred  to 
the  Asst.  Secy 
for  Cong.  Rel. 

Transferred  from 
Office  of  the 
Secretary . 

+497,000 

-50.000 

+7 

+542,000 

-50.000 

Total,  appropri¬ 
ations . 

8.859.000 

\ ' 

8.985.000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  funds  the  activities 
established  pursuant  to  the  relevant  sections  of  Secretary's  Memorandum  No. 
1927,  dated  October  5,  1977,  and  the  authority  contained  in  5  U.S.C.  301  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  (7  U.S.C.  2201).  The  activities  carried  out 
are  as  follows: 

--Public  Affairs  -  Public-  Affairs  provides  leadership,  expertise,  and 
counsel  for  the  development  of  public  affairs  strategies  which  are  vital  to  the 
overall  formulation,  awareness,  and  acceptance  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs  and  policies.  Public  Affairs  serves  as  the  principal  USDA  contact  point 
for  dissemination  of  consistent,  timely  information. 

--Intergovernmental  Affairs  -  Directs  and  coordinates  programs  involving 
the  implementation  of  USDA  policies  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  Department's 
intergovernmental  affairs  and  relations  with  other  Departments. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  An  increase  of  S370.000  for  Public  Affairs  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  S82.000  for  increased  operating  costs. 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  will  enable  the  office  to  meet  rising 
operating  costs. 

Nature  of  change.  This  increase  will  cover  costs  associated  with 
inflation,  e.g.  communications,  printing,  supplies  and  other 
services. 

(b)  An  increase  of  SI77.000  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  Sill. 000  which 

represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The  remaining  50 

percent  of  the  1991  pav  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being 

absorbed . 

(2)  An  increase  of  S19.000  for  Intergovernmental  Affairs  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  S3. 000  for  increased  operating  costs. 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  will  enable  the  offices  to  meet  rising 
operating  costs. 

Nature  of  change.  This  increase  will  cover  costs  associated  with 
inflation,  e.g.  communications,  printing,  supplies  and  other 
services. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $2.000  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $14.000  which 

represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The  remaining  50 

percent  of  the  1991  pav  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being 

absorbed. 


GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 

1989.  and  estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Amount 

years 

Amount 

Vears 

Amount 

Years 

Washington,  D.C.  58,160,000 

116 

$8,493,000 

125 

$8,882,000 

125 

4 


4 


4 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
Purpose  Statement 

Pursuant  to  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  (5  U.S.C.  app.  3),  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General: 

(1)  provides  policy  direction  and  conducts,  supervises  and 
coordinates  all  audits  and  investigations; 

(2)  reviews  existing  and  proposed  legislation  and  regulations  and 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and  Congress  regarding 
the  impact  such  initiatives  will  have  on  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  Department's  programs  and  operations,  and 
the  prevention  and  detection  of  fraud,  waste  and  mismanagement 
in  such  programs; 

(3)  recommends  policies  for  and  conducts,  supervises  or  coordinates 
other  activities  in  the  Department  whose  purposes  are  to  promote 
economy  and  efficiency  or  prevent  and  detect  fraud,  waste  and 
mismanagement; 

(4)  recommends  policies  for  and  conducts,  supervises  or  coordinates 
relationships  between  the  Department  and  other  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  agencies  concerning:  (a)  promoting  economy 
and  efficiency;  (b)  preventing  and  detecting  fraud,  waste  and 
mismanagement;  and  (c)  identifying  and  prosecuting  people  involved 
in  fraud,  waste  and  mismanagement;  and 

(5)  keeps  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  fully  and  currently  informed 
about  fraud,  other  serious  problems,  waste,  mismanagement  and 
deficiencies  in  Department  programs  and  operations,  recommends 
corrective  action,  and  reports  on  the  progress  made  in  correcting 
the  problem. 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  is  headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  has  regional  offices  in  the  following  cities:  New  York,  New  York; 
Hyattsville,  Maryland;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Temple,  Texas; 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  and  San  Francisco,  California.  As  of  September  30, 

1989,  total  on  board  employment  was  834  including  810  full-time  and  24  other 
employees.  There  were  222  employees  located  in  Headquarters  and  612  located  in 
the  field. 
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OFFICE  OF  TVE  IfCPECTOR  GENERAL 
Available  Finds  and  Staff-Years 

1989  Actual  and  Estimated,  1990  and  1991 


1989  :  1990  :  1991 

Actual  :  Estimated  :  Estimated 


Item 

Arount 

Staff- 

Years 

Aroint 

Staff- 

Years 

:  Staff 
Aroint  :  Years 

Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  . 

$50,510,000 

483,654 

860 

$51,779,000 

860 

$57,630,000  !  870 

Obligations  under  other 
USDA  appropriations.. 

TOTAL,  OIG  . 

50,993,654 

860 

51,779,000 

860 

57,630,000  :  870 

Full-time  Equivalent 
Staff-Years: 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

1£91 

Estimated 

Ceiling  . 

Non-ceiling  . 

860 

30 

860 

30 

870 

30 

Total  . 

890 

890 

900 
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OFFICE  OF  TIC  II6PECTOR  GENERAL 


Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Sunnary 
FY  1989  and  Estimated  FY  1990  and  1991 


1989  :  1990  :  1991 


braoe 

Headquarters:  Field:  Total  rHeadquarters:  Field:  Total  : Headquarters:  Field:  Total 

Executive  Level  IV  . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

ES  5 . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

ES  4 . 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

ES  3 . 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

ES  2 . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

GS/01  15  . 

14 

13 

27 

14 

13 

27 

14 

13 

27 

GS/GM  14  . 

22 

42 

64 

23 

42 

65 

23 

42 

65 

GS/&1 13 . 

38 

123 

161 

37 

123 

160 

37 

123 

160 

GS-12  . 

12 

217 

229 

12 

217 

229 

12 

219 

231 

GS-11  . 

11 

63 

74 

11 

63 

74 

11 

63 

74 

GS-9 . 

4 

59 

63 

4 

59 

63 

4 

61 

65 

GS-8 . 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

GS-7  . 

14 

89 

103 

14 

89 

103 

14 

92 

106 

GS-6 . 

7 

23 

X 

7 

23 

X 

7 

23 

X 

GS-5  . 

7 

40 

47 

7 

40 

47 

7 

43 

X 

GS-4 . 

3 

21 

24 

3 

21 

24 

3 

21 

24 

GS-3 . 

2 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

Total  Permanent  Positions 

145 

695 

840 

145 

695 

840 

145 

705 

850 

Staff-Years: 

Ceiling  . 

151 

709 

860 

151 

709 

860 

151 

719 

870 

Non-ceiling  . 

3 

27 

X 

3 

27 

X 

3 

27 

X 

Total  . 

154 

736 

890 

154 

736 

890 

154 

746 

900 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Personnel  Ccnpensation: 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Headquarters  . 

$7,159,303 

$7,345,000 

$7,807,000 

Field  . 

25,178,376 

25,946,000 

27,931,000 

11  Total  personnel  ccnpensation 

32,337,679 

33,291,000 

35,738,000 

12  Personnel  benefits  . 

6,306,826 

6,497,000 

7,320,000 

13  Former  personnel  . 

12,804 

13,000 

14,000 

Total  personnel  ccnpensation 

benefits . .. 

38,657,309 

39,801,000 

43,072,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel  . 

4,292,569 

4,371,000 

4,945,000 

22  Transportation  of  things  ... 

185,170 

188,000 

347,000 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others  .. 

23.3  Ccmrunications,  utilities 

169,380 

172,000 

189,000 

and  misc.  charges . . 

2,212,526 

2,253,000 

2,525,000 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  .. 

81,964 

83,000 

100,000 

25  Other  services  . 

3,472,541 

3,547,000 

4,006,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

632,792 

645,000 

714,000 

31  Equipment  . 

706,102 

719,000 

1,732,000 

42  Insurance  and  indemnities  .. 

9,892 

0 

0 

43  Interest  and  dividends  . 

1,311 

0 

0 

Total  other  objects  . 

11,764,247 

11,978,000 

14,558,000 

Total  direct  obligations  . 

50,421,556 

51,779,000 

57,630,000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions  . 

$74,000 

$78,000 

$95,000 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  positions  ... 

$37,400 

$38,000 

$40,000 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions  .... 

10.75 

10.75 

10.75 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

The  estimate  includes  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Inspector  General,  including  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
1  of  1944  (7  ll.S.C.  2225),  [$52,053,000]  and  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  as  amended,  $57,630,000,  including  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  contracting  and  other  arrangements  with  public  agencies  and  private 
persons  pursuant  to  section  6(a)(8)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  as  amended  [(Public  Law  95-452)],  and  including  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109;  and  including  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $95,000  for  certain  confidential  operational  expenses 
including  the  payment  of  informants,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Inspector  General  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452  and  section  1337 
of  Public  Law  97-98. 


These  changes  in  language  are  for  the  purpose  of  clarification  of  the 
law. 
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OFFICE  OF  DC  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $  52,053,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  57,630,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation . . .  +6,577,000 


Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  . $  52,053,000 

Granm-Rudran-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177)  -274,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990  .  .  .  $  51,779,000 

Budget  estimate  .  57,630,000 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990  .  .  .  +5,851 ,00Q 


SUWA RY  OF  INCREASES 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 


1990 

Estimated 


Pay  Cost  Program  1991 

Increase  Changes  Estimated 


Audit  and  Investigations  $51,779,000  +$2,284,000  +$3,567,000  $57,630,000 


PROJECT  STATEfCNT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Project 

1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated  : 

1991  Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff: 

Years:  Increase 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Audit  and  Investigations 
Unobligated  .  . 

$50,421,556 

88,444 

860 

$51,779,000 

860 

+$5,851,000 

$57,630,000 

870 

Total  Available  .... 

or  estimate . 

GramrrrRudnan-Hol  lings 

Reduction  . 

Total,  appropriation.  . 

50,510,000 

860 

51,779,000 

274,000 

860 

+5,851,000 

57,630,000 

870 

50,510,000 

"W 

52,653,000 

“BST 

+5,851,000 

57,630,000 

870 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  appropriation  funds  the  activities  authorized  by  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  as  amended.  This  Act  expanded  and  provided  specific  authorities 
for  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  which  had 
previously  been  carried  out  under  the  general  authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Inspector  General: 

—  conducts  and  supervises  audits  and  investigations  relating  to  programs 
and  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

~  provides  leadership  and  coordination  and  recommends  policies  for 
activities  designed  (a)  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness  and  (b)  to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  and  mismanagement  in 
programs  and  operations  of  the  Department;  and 

—  keeps  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  fully  informed  about  problems 
and  deficiencies  relating  to  the  administration  of  such  programs  and 
operations  and  the  necessity  for  and  progress  of  corrective  action. 

The  following  table  shows  the  audits,  investigations,  and  staff-years  planned 
for  each  area  for  Fiscal  Year  1990. 


Audits/ 

Staff-Years 

Area 

Cases 

of  Effort 

Audit  . . 

500 

Investigations  . . 

1,503 

360 

Total  . . 

2,148 

860 

GAO  Reports 

None. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES 


An  increase  of  $5,851,000  consisting  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $600,000  and  10  staff-years. 

Need  for  Change.  Additional  audit  coverage  is  required  in 
international  programs  and  in  USDA  cash  and  debt  management  programs. 
Also,  additional  pressure  has  been  placed  on  OIG's  investigative 
resources  to  increase  its  efforts  to  uncover  serious  criminal 
violations  of  regulatory  laws  in  the  areas  of  public  health  and 
safety,  such  as  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  and  Grading  Programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  be  used  for  audit  activity  in 
reviewing  the  new  and  existing  international  programs  and  USDA  cash 
and  debt  management  programs,  as  well  as  add  investigative  positions 
in  the  Department's  regulatory  program  areas  which  have  direct  impact 
on  public  health  and  safety. 
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(b)  An  increase  of  $2,200,000  for  funding  of  ADP  activities,  training. 

and  Official  Duty  Station  (OPS)  moves.  ^ 

Need  for  Change.  An  additional  $900,000  for  ADP  activities.  By  FY 
1 99l ,  the  nationwide  computer  system  will  be  at  its  6  year  estimated 
systems  life.  With  a  state-of-the  art  system,  0IG  auditors  and 
investigators  would  be  able  to  perform  more  sophisticated  and 
technical  reviews  of  increasingly  complex  USDA  programs. 

An  additional  $300,000  for  training.  This  funding  is  needed  to  meet 
new  training  requirements  for  auditors  established  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  new  training  initiatives  for  investigators 
established  by  the  Federal  law  enforcement  corrmunity. 

An  additional  $1,000,000  for  0DS  moves  and  travel.  Increases  in 
real  estate  and  relocation  service  costs  nationwide  have  forced  the 
agency  to  reduce  official  duty  station  moves  by  more  than  one-half  in 
the  past  several  years.  This  funding  will  enable  0IG  to  remain 
responsive  and  flexible  in  carrying  out  its  audit  and  investigative 
programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  ‘The  increase  for  the  funding  of  ADP  activities 
is  for  the  first  year  of  a  3  year  replacement  and  upgrade  of  the 
nationwide  ADP  system,  including  Headquarters  and  seven  regional 
office  systems. 

The  increase  for  training  will  be  used  to  achieve  these  new 
requirements  and  initiatives. 

The  increase  for  0DS  moves  and  travel  serves  as  an  important  tool 
by  placing  0IG  personnel  in  locations  with  the  most  critical  need 
to  take  advantage  of  particular  skills  and  expertise  of  current 
employees. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $300,000  for  funding  of  special  pay  rates  for 

entry-level  auditors. 

Need  for  Change.  Additional  funding  is  needed  to  pay  for  the  special 
pay  rates  established  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  for 
entry-level  auditors  in  high  cost  areas. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  increase  will  fund  salaries  offered  to  recruit 
highly  qualified  applicants  into  the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $467,000  for  increased  operating  costs. 

Need  for  Change.  Costs  for  the  Kansas  City,  National  Finance,  and 
Fort  Collins  Computer  Centers  have  increased.  Rent,  utilities,  and 
telecommunication  costs  have  also  risen.  The  Centers  provide  the 
agency  necessary  statistical  support,  data  analyses  and  storage,  and 
administrative  support. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  increase  will  fund  these  higher  costs. 

(e)  An  increase  of  $1,573,000  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $711 ,000  which 

represents  50  percent  of  tne  1991  pay  r-aise.  The  remaining  50 

percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being 

absorbed. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY 

1991 

Locations 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

California  . 

,.  4,467,121 

91 

4,587,133 

91 

5,008,027 

92 

District  of 

Columbia  ..... 

,.  14,754,875 

151 

15,154,115 

151 

17,644,586 

151 

Georgia  . 

,.  6,736,373 

128 

6,917,349 

128 

7,552,053 

130 

Illinois  . 

,.  5,287,326 

107 

5,429,373 

107 

5,927,547 

109 

Maryland  . 

5,365,668 

110 

5,509,819 

110 

6,015,374 

111 

Missouri  . 

,.  7,442,591 

147 

7,642,540 

147 

8,343,784 

149 

New  York  . 

1,535,401 

30 

1,576,650 

30 

1,721,316 

31 

Texas  . 

..  4,832,201 

96 

4,962,021 

96 

5,417,313 

97 

Total  Available 
Estimate  . 

or 

...  50,421,556 

860 

51,779,000 

860 

57,630,000 

870 

4 


4 


« 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  provides  overall  direction  and 
administration  of  the  Department's  budgetary  functions  including  development, 
presentation,  and  execution  of  the  budget;  review  of  program  and  legislative 
proposals  for  program  and  budget  implications;  and  analysis  of  program  issues 
and  alternatives  and  preparation  of  summaries  of  pertinent  data  to  aid 
Departmental  policy  officials  and  agency  program  managers  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  is  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  As 
of  September  30,  1989,  there  were  72  permanent  full-time  employees  and  one 
other  than  full-time  permanent  employee. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1988  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990. and  1991 


:  1989  :  1990  :  1991 

: _ Actual  ‘  '  :  Estimated _ :  Estimated 

:  : Staff  :  :Staff  :  :Staff 

_ Item _ :  Amount  : Years  :  Amount  : Years  :  Amount  : Years 

Direct  Appropriation...:  $4,389,000:  74  :  $4,522,000:  78  :  $4,971,000:  78 

Obligations  Under  Other:  :  :  :  :  : 

USDA  /Appropriations:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Personnel  Details . : _ 39.400:  --  : _ 4.000:  --  : _  : 

Total,  Agriculture  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Appropriations . :  4.428.400:  74  :  4.526.000:  78  :  4,971.000:  78 

Total,  Office  of  Budget:  :  :  :  :  : 

and  Program  Analysis..:  4,428,400:  74  :  4,526,000:  78  :  4,971,000:  78 


Full-time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff-Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


Ceiling .  74  78  78 

Non-Ceiling .  __1 _ _ ]_ _ _1 

Total .  _7£ _ 12 _ 12 

i 


< 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 
Permanent  Positions  bv  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


:  1989  _  :: _ 1990 _ ::  1991 

Grade :  Headquarters  : :  Headquarters  : :  Headquarters 


ES-6 . :  2  ::  2  ::  2 

ES-5 . :  3  : :  3  ::  3 

GS/GM-15 . :  7  ::  7  ::  7 

GS/GM-14 . :  17  ::  17  ::  17 

GS/GM-13 . :  14  ::  14  ::  14 

GS-12 . :  5  : :  5  ::  5 

GS-11 . :  5  : :  5  ::  5 

GS-10 . :  1  ::  1  ::  1 

GS-9 . :  2  : :  2  ::  2 

GS-8 . :  4  ::  4  ::  4 

GS-7 . :  5  ::  7  ::  7 

GS-6 . :  2  : :  2  ::  2 

GS-5 . :  3  : :  6  ::  6 

GS-4 . :  1  ::  1  ::  1 

GS-2 . :  1  ::  1  ::  1 

Total  Permanent  :  ::  :: 

Positions . : _ 72 _ LI _ 11 _ LI _ 7 7_ 

Staff-Years:  :  ::  :: 

Ceiling . :  74  ::  78  ::  78 

Non- ceil  ing . : _ 1 _ LI _ I _ LI _ L 

TOTAL • 75_ Li_ 13. U_ 13. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


,  1989  1990  1991 

Personnel  Compensation: 


Headquarters 

$3,373,245 

$3,699,000 

$3,792,000 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

3,373,245 

3,699,000 

3,792,000 

12  Personnel  Benefits . 

445,895 

505,000 

553,000 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel . 

3.658 

3.000 

4.000 

Total  pers.  comp  &  benefits... 

3,822,798 

4,207,000 

4,349,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . 

26,463 

21,000 

27,000 

22  Transportation  of  things.... 

137 

0 

0 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others... 

0 

0 

0 

•  23.3  Communications,  utilities, 

and  mi  sc.  charges . 

70,304 

66,000 

96,000 

24  Printing . 

53,851 

57,000 

74,000 

25  Other  services . 

107,148 

78,000 

164,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials . . 

43,753 

34,000 

•  86,000 

31  Equipment . 

71 . 846 

59.000 

175.000 

Total  other  objects . 

373.502 

315.000 

622.000 

Total  direct  obligations . 

4.196.300 

4.522.000 

4.971.000 

Position  Data: 

Averaqe  Salary,  ES  positions . 

$79,440 

$82,300 

$96,580 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS  position... 

$42,646 

$44,182 

$45,728 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions... 

11.10 

11.10 

11.10 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis,  including 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second' sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,000  is  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  [$4,554,000]  $4.971.000. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $4,554,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  4,971.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation  . .-.  +417,000 


Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 . ,, .  $4,554,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Holl ings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177)  -32.000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 .  4,522,000 

Budget  estimate,  1991 .  4,971,000 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990 .  +449,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

1990  Program 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Pay  Cost  Changes 

Budget  and  Program  Analysis  $4,522,000  +$317,000  +$132,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(on  basis  of  appropriation) 


1991 

Estimated 

$4,971,000 


1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

1.  Budget  and 
Program 
Analysis  ... 
Unobl i gated 
Balance . 

$4,196,300 

192.700 

74 

$4,522,000 

78 

+$449,000 

$4,971,000 

78 

Total  available 
or  estimate. . . . 

4.389.000 

74 

4.522.000 

78 

+449.000(11 

4,971,000 

78 

Gramm-Rudman- 
Hol lings 
Reduction, 

P.L.  99-177.... 

+32.000 

Total,  Appropri¬ 
ation . . . 

4,389,000 

74 

4.554.000 

Explanation  of  Program 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Analysis  provides  direction  and  administration  of 
the  Department's  budgetary  functions  including  development,  presentation,  and 
execution  of  the  budget;  reviews  program  and  legislative  proposals  for  program,  and 
budget  and  related  implications;  analyzes  program  and  resource  issues  and 
alternatives,  and  prepares  summaries  of  pertinent  data  to  aid  Departmental  policy 
officials  and  agency  program  managers  in  the  decision-making  process;  provides 
Department-wide  coordination  for  and  participation  in  the  presentation  of  budget 
related  matters  to  the  Committees  of  the  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  public. 

It  also  provides  Department-wide  coordination  of  the  preparation  and  processing  of 
legislative  programs  and  reports;  provides  Department-wide  coordination  and 
processing  of  regulations;  and  aids  the  Secretary  and  other  Departmental  agency 
officials  in  making  management  decisions  regarding  the  Department's  programs  and 
resources. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  An  increase  of  $449,000  for  budget  and  program  analysis  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $132.000  for  ADP  equipment  and  related  services. 


Need  for  Change.  Since  1982  the  staffing  level  for  this  small  office 
has  declined  by  almost  20  percent  from  92  staff-years  to  an  estimated 
74  staff-years  in  1989.  During  the  same  period  workload  associated 
with  the  development,  presentation  and  execution  of  the  Department's 
budget  has  steadily  increased.  Workload  increases  have  been  met 
through  an  aggressive  program  to  automate  activities,  wherever 
possible,  and  to  reduce  paperwork  to  minimum  levels.  However,  even 
with  these  efforts  it  is  not  possible  to  sustain  current  quantity  of 
work  without  modest  additional  resources. 

The  Office  undertook  a  phased  installation  of  automated  capability 
beginning  in  1983.  Since  that  time,  automated  activities  have  become 
increasingly  more  extensive  and  more  essential  to  promptly  analyze 
the  impact  of  rapidly  changing  program  and  budget  issues.  The  Office 
is  tied  into  several  computer  systems  in  0MB  which  are  used  to 
prepare  the  President's  budget  documents  and  a  wide  array  of  special 
analyses.  In  addition,  the  Office  uses  its  automation  capability  to 
monitor  and  track  status  of  key  legislative  and  regulatory  issues  to 
perform  budget  and  program  analyses,  and  to  prepare* an  extensive 
array  of  budget  and  program  tables,  summaries,  and  issue  papers 
designed  to  serve  agencies,  Department  policy  officials,  and 
Congressional  committees. 

Nature  of  Change.  Funds  would  be  used  to  begin  replacing  and 
upgrading  existing  hardware  and  software  that  have  exceeded  expected 
systems  life.  The  upgrade  and  replacement  would  be  phased  over  a 
several  year  period  during  the  early  1990's.  The  new  equipment  will 
enhance  response  time  for  users,  improve  reliability,  and  improve 
communications  capability  by  facilitating  links  with  other  machines 
and  operating  systems,  such  as  those  of  Departmental  agencies  and  the 
central  guidance  agencies. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $168.000  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $149.000  which 

represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The  remaining  50 

percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being 

absorbed . 


GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 

1989.  and  estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Staff 

Amount  Years 


Staff 

Amount  Years 


Staff 

Amount  Years 


Washington,  D.C. 


$4,196,300  74 


$4,522,000  78 


$4,971,000  78 


“ 


. 


■ 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  which,  prior  to  1955,  was  known  as  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  was  established  in  1910  (70  Stat.  742)  as  the  law  office  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Office  provides  all  essential  and  necessary  legal  advice  and  services  for  the 
Department's  ongoing  programs.  The  headquarters  legal  staff  is  divided  into  four 
sections:  (1)  Regulatory  and  Marketing;  (2)  International  Affairs,  Commodity 
Programs  and  Food  Assistance  Programs;  (3)  Community  Development  and  Natural 
Resources;  and  (4)  Legislation,  Litigation,  Research  and  Operations. 

Geographic  Location.  The  work  of  this  office  is  carried  out  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  five  regions  which  include  22  locations  as  follows: 


Atlanta,  Georgia: 

Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico 
Jackson,  Mississippi 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Denver,  Colorado: 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Missoula,  Montana 
Ogden,  Utah 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania: 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Kansas  City,  Missouri: 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
Temple,  Texas 

San  Francisco,  California: 
Juneau,  Alaska 
Portland,  Oregon 


As  of  September  30,  1989,  the  office  had  366  employees  of  which  352  were  permanent 
full-time  employees  and  14  were  other  employees.  There  were  159  permanent  full¬ 
time  employees  and  6  other  employees  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  193  permanent 
full-time  employees  and  8  other  employees  in  the  field. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 

1989  Actual  and  Estimated,  1990  and  1991 


:  1989  :  1990  :  1991 

Item  :  Actual  :  Estimated _ :  Estimated^ 

:  :  Staff:  :Staff  :  :Staff 

:  Amount  :  Years:  Amount  : Years  :  Amount  : Years 

Office  of  the  General  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Counsel  . :$20,836,000:  357  :$21,525,000:  384  :$23,517,000:  398 

Obligations  under  other  :  :  :  :  :  : 

USDA  appropriations:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

FS-Bernardi  Case  . :  42,011:  1  :  145,000:  2  :  145,000:  2 

FS-Timber  Sales  . :  33.344:  1  :  60.000:  1  :  -  -  ;  - 

Total ,  Other  USDA  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Appropriations  . :  75.355:  2  :  205.000:  3  :  145.000:  2 

Total,  Office  of  the  :  :  :  :  :  : 

General  Counsel  . :  20.911.355:  359  :  21.730.000:  387  :  23.662.000:  400 


Full-time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff-Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


Ceiling  .  359  387  400 

Non-Ceiling  .  1  3  3 

Total  .  360  390  403 


< 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 


1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989  1990  1991 


Personnel  Compensation: 


Headquarters  . 

'Field  . 

11  Total  Personnel  Compensation 

12  Personnel  Benefits  . 

13  Benefits  for  former  personnel 

Total  Pers.  Comp.  &  Benefits  _ 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel  . 

22  Transportation  of  things  _ 

23.2  Communications,  utilities 

and  other  rent  . 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  ... 

25  Other  services  . 

26  Supplies  and  materials  . 

31  Equipment  . 

43  Interest  Penalty  . 

Total  Other  Objects  . . 

Total  Direct  Obligations  . 


Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES 

positions  . 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS 

positions  . 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS 
positions  . 


$7,595,217 

7.293.411 

$8,215,000 

7.704,000 

$8,916,000 

8.262.000 

14,888,628 

2,527,009 

10.800 

17.426.437 

15,919,000 

2,619,000 

11.000 

18.549.000 

17,178,000 

2,864,000 

11.000 

20.053.000 

266,604 

23,034 

354,000 

15,000 

511,000 

40,000 

924,230 

32,880 

519,353 

517,766 

1,100,250 

350 

911,000 

22,000 

472,000 

567,000 

635,000 

1,117,000 

22,000 

499.000 

638,000 

637,000 

3.384.467 

2.976.000 

3,464.000 

20.810.904 

21.525.000 

23.517.000 

$74,795 

$77,505 

$93,763 

$38,947 

$40,128 

$41,107 

10.65 

10.66 

10.63 

< 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  bracket): 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel: 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
[$21,828,000]  $23,517,000. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $21,828,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  23.517.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation  .  +1.689.000 


Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  . . $21,525,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Holl ings  Reduction(P.L. 99-177)  -303.000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990  .  21,525,000 

Budget  estimate,  1991  .  23.517.000 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990  .  +1.992.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1990  Pay  Program  1991 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Cost  Change  Estimated 

Legal  Services  .  $21.525.000  $1.052.000  +$940.000  $23.517.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


:  1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Project 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

: Staff 
Amount  : Years: 

Increase  : 

:Staff 
Amount  : Years 

Legal  Services 
Unobl igated 
balance  . 

$20,810,904 

25,096 

357 

$21,525,000 

384 

+$1,992,000 

$23,517,000 

398 

Total  available 
or  estimate  ... 
Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings 
Reduction, 

P.L.  99-177.... 

20.836.000 

357 

21.525.000 

384 

+1.992.000 

23.517.000 

398 

303.000 

Total,  Appropri- 
ax i on ••«*•••••• 

20.836,000 

357 

21.828.000 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  General  Counsel  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Department  and  is  responsible 
for  providing  legal  services  for  all  programs,  operations,  and  activities  of  the 
Department.  The  General  Counsel  is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  General  Counsel  and  four 
Associate  General  Counsels,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  a  portion  of  the 
legal  work  of  the  Department.  The  functions  of  this  Office  are  performed  in  the 
Washington  office  and  in  five  regions  which  include  22  locations.  The  Law 
Library  was  transferred  from  the  National  Agricultural  Library  in  1982. 

The  regional  offices  handle  legal  work  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service.  By  delegation  of  the  General  Counsel,  legal  work  relating 
to  other  programs  and  activities  of  the  Department  may  be  handled  by  a  field 
office. 
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Legal  Advice.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  issues  both  formal  and  Informal 
opinions  on  legal  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  Department's 
programs;  prepares  or  reviews  administrative  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  public;  drafts  proposed  legislation;  prepares  or  Interprets  contracts, 
mortgages,  leases,  deeds,  and  similar  documents;  prepares  patent  applications 
arising  out  of  inventions  by  Department  employees;  and  considers  and  determines 
claims  by  and  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  Department's 
activities. 

Administrative  Proceedings.  The  Department  is  represented  by  the  General  Counsel 
in  administrative  proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  having  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  and  in  quasi-judicial  hearings  held  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  various  USDA  programs. 

Civil  Litigation.  Civil  litigation  arising  out  of  the  Department's  work  is 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
assisting  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  such  cases.  The  General  Counsel 
represents  the  Secretary  in  administrative  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  involving  freight  rates  on  farm  commodities  and  in  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  to  the  courts.  By  delegation,  the  Associate 
General  Counsel  for  Legislation,  Litigation,  Research  and  Operations  represents 
the  Department  in  certain  classes  of  cases  before  the  United  States  Courts  of 
Appeals. 

Criminal  Litigation.  Criminal  cases  are  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
them  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES 

(1)  An  increase  of  SI. 992. 000  for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  consisting  of: 

(a)  A  net  increase  of  S 135. 000  for  office  automation. 

Need  for  Change.  With  the  help  of  the  Congress,  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  has  begun  to  procure  and  install  an  integrated  office 
automation  system.  Our  plan,  incorporated  into  the  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990  and  1991  budget  requests.  Is  to  acquire  a  system  of  IBM  compatible 
personal  computers  available  to  each  employee  in  Washington  and  in  the 
twenty- two  field  offices.  These  personal  computers  will  be  linked 
together  in  Washington  through  the  Department's  existing  local  area 
network  and  through  local  area  networks  installed  in  each  field  office. 
The  system  will  also  consist  of  a  central  storage  facility  accessible  by 
all  employees  containing  office-wide  records  and  an  archive  of 
significant  documents. 

The  system,  when  finished,  will  provide  faster  word  processing, 
electronic  sharing  of  documents,  recordkeeping,  increased  access  to 
computerized  legal  research,  and  telecommunications  among  our  23  offices 
and  between  our  offices  and  our  client  agencies  and  outside  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  Justice.  With  these  productivity  and  quality  of 
work  will  increase  within  our  authorized  staffing  level. 

Nature  of  Change.  With  the  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  appropriation 
increases,  0GC  has  acquired  and  installed  a  portion  of  the  office 
automation  system.  The  budget  as  presented  provides  sufficient  funds  to 
complete  the  system  in  fiscal  year  1991.  With  the  one-time  cost  of 
$512,000  available  from  FY  1990,  $647,000  will  be  available  to  complete 
the  telecommunications  and  data  base  management  capabilities  of  the 
system  and  to  provide  expanded  access  to  computerized  legal  research. 
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(b)  An  increase  of  5431,000  for  pre-decisional  environmental 

1<?qa1  work- 

Need  for  Change.  This  increase  would  fund  pre-decisional  environmental 
legal  services  and  provide  a  new  approach  to  environmental  legal  work  for 
the  Forest  Service.  The  additional  staff  —  ten  attorneys  and  three 
support  --  would  be  located  in  headquarters  and  the  field. 

During  the  late  1960's  and  1970's,  Congress  enacted  numerous 
environmental  laws  --  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  Clean  Air  Act,  Endangered  Species  Act,  Historic 
Preservation  laws,  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act,  National 
Forest  Management  Act,  to  name  a  few.  This  multitude  of  statutory 
enactments  has  been  used  by  appellants  and  plaintiffs  to  raise  numerous 
legal  issues  and  to  challenge  Departmental  decisions,  particularly 
Forest  Service  land  management  decisions.  In  recent  years,  Forest 
Service  decisionmaking  involving  timber  management  and  road  building, 
oil  and  gas  leasing,  recreational  special  use  authorizations,  right- 
of-way  issuance  and  administration,  hard  rock  mineral  development  and 
administration,  and  land  exchanges  have  all  been  challenged  in 
administrative  proceedings  and  appeals  and  federal  courts  as  violative 
of  NEPA  and  other  environmental  laws. 

Individuals  and  groups  frequently  confront  Forest  Service  field  level 
officers  (District  Rangers  and  Forest  Supervisors)  with  legal  arguments 
when  attempting  to  influence  their  decisionmaking.  These  individuals 
or  groups  often  obtain  legal  counsel  to  argue  their  positions  to  such 
Forest  Service  officers.  Often  the  groups  are  part  of,  or  in  touch 
with,  national  organizations  with  well -coordinated  strategies.  Many 
Forest  Supervisors  feel  that  they  cannot  contend  with  these  organized 
efforts  without  having  legal  review  and  advise  before  they  make 
decisions. 

OGC  has  primarily  been  able  to  respond  to  the  Forest  Service's  legal 
needs  in  the  environmental  law  and  administrative  decisionmaking  area 
only  by  providing  post-decisional  legal  services.  In  this  type  of 
legal  service,  the  focus  is  on  legal  advice  obtained  after  a  decision 
has  been  disputed.  This  service  strategy  may  be  suited  for  a  situation 
where  there  are  few  administrative  appeals  and  a  low  potential  for 
judicial  review,  and  when  a  single  judicial  decision  does  not  have 
broad  program  consequences. 

One  consequence  of  laws  of  the  type  identified  above  is  that  a  post- 
decisional  practice  is  not  effective.  The  number  of  administrative 
appeals  of  Forest  Service  decisions  has  dramatically  escalated  in  the 
past  five  years,  from  439  in  1984  to  1,609  in  1988.  The  number  of 
lawsuits  has  also  increased.  The  true  significance  of  this  litigation 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  broad  programmatic  injunction  issued  in  the 
spotted  owl  case  which  involved  168  timber  sales.  Under  current 
statutes,  a  single  case  can  have  devastating  program  consequences. 

Through  pre-decisional  legal  advice,  the  Department  and  Forest  Service 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  help  shape  future  judicial 
interpretation  of  environmental  law  and  decisionmaking  procedures. 
Although  some  of  these  environmental  laws  were  enacted  over  ten  years 
ago,  there  remain  many  unsettled  issues  as  to  their  interpretation. 
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Nature  of  Change.  This  increased  budget  request  would  allocate 
additional  legal  resources  to  provide  pre-declsional  advice  and  review 
needed  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  additional  legal  resources  would  be 
used  to  reinforce  the  limited  number  of  attorneys  now  available  to 
review  and  advise  the  Forest  Service  regarding  compliance  with  an 
increasing  range  of  environmental  laws  such  as  those  identified  above 
and  related  administrative  practices  and  documentation.  This  would 
enable  OGC  to  help  the  Forest  Service  develop  critical  procedures  for 
various  kinds  of  projects,  including  the  design  and  preparation  of 
Environmental  Impact  Statements  and  Environmental  Analyses,  consider 
legal  positions  on  emerging  issues,  and  otherwise  assist  Forest  Service 
decisionmakers. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  have  an  attorney  located  in  each  of  the  123 
Forest  Supervisors'  offices  as  has  been  requested.  While  this  request 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rendering  further  service  through 
a  coordinated  delivery  system,  we  would  divide  new  legal  staff  made 
available  for  this  area  of  work  between  field  and  Washington  office 
locations,  with  the  bulk  being  assigned  to  field  offices.  We  are  also 
requesting  support  staff  and  funds  for  travel.  Regardless  of  location 
of  these  new  positions,  we  anticipate  using  them  to  deliver  legal 
services  which  would  be  coordinated  by  the  Washington  office  to  assure 
consistency  and  efficient  use  of  these  resources.  We  would  anticipate 
a  high  level  of  coordination,  communication  and  support  so  that  legal 
research,  documentation  techniques,  responses  to  emerging  issues  and 
new  strategies  are  available  to  the  entire  network  of  OGC  attorneys  who 
provide  legal  services  to  affected  clients. 

The  additional  attorneys  requested  would  also  be  used  to  assist  the 
Forest  Service  in  writing  regulations,  manuals  and  handbooks  to  improve 
Forest  Service  decisionmaking  procedures.  This  is  an  ongoing  task  as 
the  Congress,  courts  and  other  federal  agencies  with  jurisdiction  are 
constantly  adjusting  and  interpreting  these  legal  authorities. 
Additional  resources  would  also  be  provided  to  coordinate  water  law 
matters  in  the  west. 

(c)  An  increase  of  S172.000  for  change  of  duty  station. 

Need  for  Change.  OGC  Is  located  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  22  field 
offices.  The  field  offices  are  small,  ranging  from  three  to  twenty- 
nine  staff.  With  the  increase  of  allowable  reimbursable  expenses 
associated  with  change  of  duty  station,  this  office  has  been  generally 
unable  to  afford  transfers  of  personnel  among  our  offices.  This  has 
resulted  in  lost  opportunities  for  both  the  agency  and  the  employees. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  proposed  increase  will  fund  three  changes  of 
duty  station.  This  will  allow  us  to  manage  our  personnel  resources 
more  effectively  and  to  provide  promotion  potential  and  cross  training 
for  our  staff. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $202.000  for  operating  cost  increases. 

Need  for  Change.  This  increase  will  provide  fiscal  year  1990  level  of 
legal  services  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  will  allow  the  office  to  fund 
fully  our  authorized  staff  year  ceiling. 

Nature  of  Change.  Inflation  was  calculated  at  the  rate  of  3.3  percent 
for  all  items  except  library  books  and  Departmental  assessments.  The 
inflation  rate  for  books  is  higher  than  other  items  and  was  estimated 
at  15  percent.  The  increase  for  Departmental  assessments  was  based  on 
cost  estimates  received  from  Departmental  Administration. 
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(e)  An  increase  of  S650.000  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $402,000  which 

represent?  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The, remaining  50%  of  the  1991 

pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 


Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989 

1990 

1991 

“Staff 

“Staff 

“Staff 

Amount  Years 

Amount  Years 

Amount  Years 

Alabama . 

$  178,160 

4 

$  180,000 

4 

$  190,000 

4 

Alaska . 

146,193 

3 

148,000 

3 

156,000 

3 

Arkansas . 

582,204 

13 

588,000 

13 

622,000 

13 

Cal ifornia . 

842,308 

17 

850,000 

19 

1,043,000 

23 

Colorado . 

646,008 

14 

652,000 

15 

796,000 

18 

District  of  Columbia... 

11,829,890 

162 

12,456,000 

181 

13,598,000 

186 

Georgia . 

1,211,897 

28 

1,224,000 

29 

1,333,000 

30 

Illinois . 

453,697 

10 

458,000 

10 

484,000 

10 

Kansas  . 

752,208 

15 

760,000 

15 

804,000 

15 

Mississippi . 

147,243 

4 

149,000 

4 

158,000 

4 

Montana . 

438,854 

9 

443,000 

8 

469,000 

8 

Nebraska . 

149,190 

4 

151,000 

4 

160,000 

4 

New  Mexico . 

241,950 

5 

244,000 

5 

258,000 

5 

North  Carolina . 

•  129,296 

3 

130,000 

4 

138,000 

4 

Ohio . 

160,339 

4 

162,000 

4 

171,000 

4 

Oklahoma . 

207,797 

5 

210,000 

5 

222,000 

5 

Oregon . 

569,813 

12 

575,000 

13 

608,000 

13 

Pennsylvania . 

603,936 

13 

610,000 

14 

645,000 

14 

Puerto  Rico . 

181,619 

4 

183,000 

4 

194,000 

4 

Texas . 

508,739 

12 

514,000. 

12 

544,000 

12 

Utah . 

283,382 

5 

286,000 

5 

302,000 

5 

Virginia . 

120,575 

4 

122,000 

4 

129,000 

4 

Wisconsin . 

425.606 

7 

430,000 

9 

493.000 

10 

Total,  Available 

or  Estimate . 

20.810,904 

357 

21.525.000 

384 

23.517.000 

398 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Agricultural  Research  Service  was  established  on  November  2,  1953,  pursuant 
to  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  5  U.S.C.  301  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  other  authorities. 

The  research  performed  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS)  is  authorized 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1862  (7  U.S.C.  2201,  2204),  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  427,1621),  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1281  note),  and  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  3101  note). 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  is  responsible  for  conducting  mission- 
oriented  research  on: 

--Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
--Plant  Sciences 
—Animal  Sciences 

--Commodity  Conversion  and  Delivery 
--Human  Nutrition 

--Integration  of  Agricultural  Systems 

The  research  applies  to  a  wide  range  of  goals;  commodities;  natural  resources; 
fields  of  science;  and  geographic,  climatic  and  environmental  conditions. 

As  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  in-house  agricultural  research  agency, 
ARS  has  major  responsibilities  for  conducting  and  leading  the  national 
agricultural  research  effort.  ARS  provides  initiative  and  leadership  in  five 
areas : 

*  Research  on  broad  regional  and  national  problems. 

*  Research  to  support  Federal  action  and  regulatory  agencies. 

*  Expertise  to  meet  national  emergencies. 

*  Research  support  for  international  programs. 

*  Scientific  resource  to  the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress. 

The  mission  of  ARS  research  is  to  develop  new  knowledge  and  technology  which 
will  insure  an  abundance  of  high  quality  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  an  expanding  economy  and 
to  provide  for  the  continued  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
Americans.  This  mission  focuses  on  the  development  of  technical  information 
and  technical  products  which  bear  directly  on  the  needs  to  (1)  manage  and  use 
the  Nation's  soil,  water,  air,  and  climatic  resources,  and  improve  the  Nation's 
environment;  (2)  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  products  by 
practices  that  will  maintain  a  permanent  and  effective  agriculture;  (3)  improve 
the  nutrition  and  well-being  of  the  American  people;  (4)  improve  living  in 
rural  America;  and  (5)  strengthen  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments. 

Research  is  conducted  at  numerous  field  locations  in  the  States,  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  several  foreign  countries. 
Much  of  the  work  is  conducted  in  direct  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  other  State  and  Federal  agencies,  and  private 
organizations. 

Central  offices  of  ARS  are  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  Metropolitan  Area.  The 
field  activities  are  managed  on  a  national  basis  through  8  Area  Offices. 
Activities  are  carried  out  at  126  separate  field  locations.  As  of  September 
30,  1989,  there  were  6,947  full-time  employees  and  1,624  other  than  full-time 
employees.  Of  the  total,  453  full-time  employees  and  30  other  than  full-time 
employees  worked  in  the  headquarters  office. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years  i 

1989  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990  and  1991 


- Actual  “ 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Item 

Amount 

Staff- 

Years 

Amount 

Staff- 

Years 

Amount 

Staff- 

Years 

Direct  Appropriation: 
Agricultural 

Research  Service  ... 

$563,381,000 

7,988 

$585,923,000 

7,988 

$623,510,000 

7,988 

Buildings  and 
Facilities  . 

17,044.211 

mm 

10,675,000 

mm 

32,600,000 

Total,  Direct 
Appropriation  . 

580,425,211 

7,988 

596,598,000 

7,988 

656,110,000 

7,988 

Deduct  Allotments  to 

Other  Agencies: 

Forest  Service  . 

-356,435 

mm 

-360.275 

mm 

-362.000 

mm 

Net  . 

580,068,776 

7,988 

596,237,725 

7,988 

655,748,000 

7,988 

Obligations  from  other 

USDA  Appropriations: 

Agricultural 

Marketing  Service  .. 

94,659 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

1 

Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection 
Service  . 

7,021,653 

105 

7,100,000 

105 

7,100,000 

105 

Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service  . 

180,425 

2 

200,000 

2 

200,000 

2 

National  Agricultural 
Library  . 

511,755 

2 

500,000 

2 

500,000 

2 

Forest  Service  ...... 

169 '116 

1 

150 '000 

1 

150,000 

1 

Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service.. 

1,501,207 

4 

1,500,000 

4 

1,500,000 

4 

Human  Nutrition 
Information  Service. 

106,959 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

1 

Office  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation 
and  Development  .... 

688,432 

5 

700,000 

5 

700,000 

5 

Soil  Conservation 
Service  . 

394,386 

5 

400,000 

5 

400,000 

5 

Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  ... 

74,338 

1 

100,000 

1 

100,000 

1 

Miscellaneous 
Reimbursements  . 

58,105 

1 

50.000 

1 

50,000 

1 

Total,  Other 

USDA  Funds  . 

10.801,035 

128 

10,900.000 

128 

10,900,000 

128 

Total ,  Agriculture 
Appropriations  .... 

590,869,811 

8,116 

607,137,725 

8,116 

666,648,000 

8,116 

4 
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Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990  and  1991 

:  1989  Actual  :  1990  Estimated  :  1991  Estimated 

Hem  :  :  Staff-:  :  Staff-:  :Staff- 

_ :  Amount  .  ,:Years  :  Amount  :Years  :  Amount  :Years 

Other  Federal  Funds:  :  :  :  i  •  • 

Department  of  Defense:  852,222:  4:  850,000:  4:  850,000:  4 

Department  of  Energy.:  837,221:  4:  850,000:  4:  850,000:  4 

Department  of  Health  :  :  :  :  :  : 

and  Human  Services..:  1,745,128:  6:  1,750,000:  6:  1,750,000:  6 

Department  of  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Interior . :  314,782:  2:  300,000:  2:  300,000:  2 

Department  of  :  :  :  :  :  : 

State . :  463,023:  1:  450,000:  1:  450,000:  1 

Environmental  :  :  :  :  : 

Protection  Agency...:  842,143:  3:  800,000:  3:  800,000:  3 

Miscellaneous  :  :  :  :  : 

Re  imbursement . :  605.304:  2:  500.000:  2:  500.000:  2 

Total,  Other  :  *  :  :  :  :  : 

Federal  Funds  ....  :  5,659,823:  22:  5,500,000:  22:  5,500,000:  22 

Non-Federal  Funds:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

State  of  California..:  170,791:  2:  200,000:  2:  200,000:  2 

Binational  Agri-  :  :  :  :  :  : 

culture  Research  :  :  :  :  t  :  : 

&  Development  :  :  :  :  *  :  : 

Agreement  (BARD)  ..:  674,142:  8:  700,000:  8:  700,000:  8 

Quarters  and  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Subsistence  . :  131,669:  1:  200,000:  1:  200,000:  1 

Miscellaneous  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Reimbursement  . :  2.948.540:  7:  2.503.000:  7:  2.500.000:  7 

Total,  Non-  :  :  :  : 

Federal  Funds  . :  3,925,142:  18:  3,603,000:  18:  3,600,000:  18 

Miscellaneous  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Contributed  Funds..:  6.009,423:  44:  5.000,000;  44:  5.000.000:  44 

Total ,  Agricultural  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Research  Service . :  606.464.199:  8.200:  621.240.725:  8,200:  680.748,000:  8.200 


Full-Time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff-Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


Ceiling .  8,200  8,200  8,200 

Non-Ceiling .  150 _ 150 _ 150 


Total .  8.350 _ 8.350 _ 8.350 


Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 
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Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Sirnnary 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters . 

Field . 

11  Total  Personnel 

Compensation . 

12  Personnel  Benefits . 

13  Benefits  for  former  employee... 

Total  Pers.  Comp.  &  Benefits . 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons . 

22  Transportation  of  things . 

23  Communications,  utilities 

and  miscellaneous  charges . 

24  Printing  and  reproduction . 

25  Other  services . 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

31  Equipment . 

32  Lands  and  Structures . 

41  Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions . 

Total  Other  Objects . 

Total  Obligations . 


Position  Data: 


Average  Salary,  ES  positions... 
Average  Salary,  GM/GS  positions 
Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions. 
Average  Salary  of  Ungraded 
positions.... . 


1989 
'  Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

1991 

Estimated 

$18,343,208 

240,011,843 

$19,109,000 

250,032,000 

$19,931,000 

260.784,000 

258,355,051 

47,261,143 

299.171 

269,141,000 

49,064,000 

280,715,000 

50,837,000 

305,915,365 

318,205,000 

331,552,000 

9,511,896 

1,371,714 

9,961,000 

1,400,000 

10,411,000 

1,450,000 

30,184,965 

833,039 

123,766,152 

44,179,665 

36,272,679 

10,774,466 

31,600,000 

850,000 

123,447,000 

47,612,000 

39,523,000 

19,050,000 

33,100,000 

875,000 

139,607,000 

49,992,000 

42,323,000 

34,200,000 

9,870.190 

13,000,000 

10.000,000 

266.764.766 

286,443.000 

321,958,000 

572.680.131 

604,648,000 

653.510,000 

$74,163 

31,303 

9.98 

$78,957 

32,617 

9.98 

$94,987 

33,698 

9.98 

$31,584 

$32,765 

$33,736 

Note:  Includes  Salaries  and  Expenses  and  Buildings  and  Facilities 
Appropriations. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS) 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 

(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  to 
perform  agricultural  research  and  demonstration  relating  to  production, 
utilization,  marketing,  and  distribution  (not  otherwise  provided  for), 
home  economics  or  nutrition  and  consumer  use,  and  for  acquisition  of 
lands  by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed 
$100,  [$592,339,000]  $621,510,000:  Provided,  That  appropriations 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for temporary  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $115,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated  herein  can  be 
used  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  organizers  of  national  and 
international  conferences,  if  such  conferences  are  in  support  of  agency 
programs:  Provided  further,  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be 
available  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  one  for  replacement  only:  Provided  further.  That  uniform 
allowances  for  each  uniformed  employee  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $400  annually:  Provided  further.  That 
appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available  to  conduct  marketing  research: 
Provided  further.  That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250  for  the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  improvements ,  but  unless  otherwise  provided  the  cost  of 
constructing  any  one  building  shall  not  exceed  $250,000,  except  for 

1  headhouses  or  greenhouses  which  shall  each  be  limited  to  [$750,000] 
$1,000,000.  and  except  for  ten  buildings  to  be  constructed  or  improved  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  [$450,000]  $500,000  each,  and  the  cost  of  altering 
any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  current  replacement  value  of  the  building  or  $250,000,  whichever  is 
greater:  Provided  further.  That  the  limitations  on  alterations  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  modernization  or  replacement  of  existing 
facilities  at  Beltsville,  Maryland:  Provided  further,  That  the  foregoing 
limitations  shall  not  apply  to  replacement  of  buildings  needed  to  carry 

2  out  the  Act  of  April  24,  1948  (21  U.S.C.  113a):  [  Provided  further.  That 
the  foregoing  limitations  on  purchase  of  land  shall  not  apply  to  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Weslaco,  Texas;  and  Kimberly, 
Idaho:]  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $190,000  of  this 
appropriation  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Education  for  the 
scientific  review  of  international  issues -involving  agricultural  chemicals 
and  food  additives. 

Special  Fund:  To  provide  for  additional  labor,  subprofessional,  and  junior 
scientific  help  to  be  employed  under  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements 
to  strengthen  the  work  at  Federal  research  installations  in  the  field, 
$2,000,000. 
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Agricultural  Research  Service  (continued) 

The  first  change  would  increase  the  cost  limitation  on  construction  of  ten 
buildings  from  $450,000  to  $500,000  each.  It  would  also  change  the  limitation 
on  headhouses  connecting  greenhouses  to  provide  a  $1,000,000  limit  on  each 
headhouse  or  greenhouse. 

The  construction  cost  limitation  on  buildings  should  be  increased  in  FY  1991  to 
maintain  the  previous  values  of  these  authorizations.  Increases  requested  are 
derived  from  conservative  estimates  of  cost  changes  for  construction  of 
specialized  research  laboratories  and  associated  support  facilities  applicable 
in  the  construction  industry. 

The  ARS  and  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  (0GC)  have  long  recognized  that  the 
dollar  limitations  are  relatively  low  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  accomplish 
alterations  and  construction  of  research  laboratory  space.  Such  work  routinely 
includes  site  utilities,  special  heating,  ventilation,  and  temperature/humidity 
control  requirements  as  well  as  special  equipment  like  fume  hoods  and  other 
research  equipment.  These  features  are  essential  in  the  accomplishment  of 
sophisticated  high  technology  research.  These  special  features  significantly 
increase  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost  of  such  special  features  have 
routinely  been  exempted  from  the  limitations. 

The  ARS  facility  needs  must  often  be  subjectively  broken  into  chargeable  and 
non-chargeable  cost  items  as  they  cannot  be  satisfied  within  the  existing 
monetary  limitations.  This  subjective  determination  of  exempted  costs  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  0GC. 

To  alleviate  the  0GC  concern,  to  provide  for  uniformity  and  consistency,  and  to 
provide  for  the  increased  costs  due  to  special  construction  requirements,  the 
appropriation  limitation  should  be  adjusted  upward  to  cover  all  incurred  costs 
to  provide  the  type  and  size  of  research  facility  needed. 


The  second  change  would  delete  language  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon;  Weslaco,  Texas;  and  Kimberly,  Idaho.  This  language  will  not  be 
required  in  FY  1991. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $594,339,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  623,510,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation  .  +29,171,000 


Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  . 

Gramm- Rudman -Hoi lings  Reduction 

(P.L.  99-177)  . 

Transfer  to  Animal  and  Plant  Health 

Inspection  Service  . 

Adjusted  Base  for  1990  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  . 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990  . 


$594,339,000 
-8,193,000 
-223, OOO^7 

.  585,923,000 

.  623,510,000 

.  +37,587,000 


—  Transfer  in  the  Estimates  for  joint  use  of  Plum  Island,  New  York, 
facilities  per  Memorandum  of  Understanding  dated  July  26,  1989. 


SUNMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(On  basis  of  specific  projects) 

1990 

Program 

1991 

Estimated  Pay  Cost 

Changes 

Estimated 

1.  Research  to  reduce  ground- 
water  contamination  and 
enhance  water  quality . 

$37,477,000 

+$7,400,000 

$44,877,000 

2.  Research  to  determine 
impact  of  global  climate 
change  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  environment  and 
agricultural  impacts 
on  climate  . 

1,064,000 

+$7,415,000 

$8,479,000 

3.  Plant  germplasm  acquisition, 
maintenance  and  enhancement. 

28,104,000 

+2,200,000 

30,304,000 

4.  Plant  genome  research . 

99,000 

+3,674,000 

3,773,000 

5.  Research  to  control 

narcotic  plants . 

1,484,000 

+5,000,000 

6,484,000 

6.  Research  to  enhance  animal 
health . 

8,832,000 

+1,500,000 

10,332,000 

7.  Animal  germplasm  preserva¬ 
tion  and  evaluation . 

5,001,000 

+1,700,000 

6,701,000 

8.  Research  to  assure  food 
quality  and  safety  for  the 
nation's  consumers . 

27,517,000 

+10,800,000 

38,317,000 

9.  Repair  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  facilities . 

24,914,000 

-7,550,000 

17,364,000 

10. All  other . 

451,431,000  +$5,448,000 

-  - 

456,879,000 

Total  Available . 

585,923,000  +5,448,000 

+32,139,000 

623,510,000 
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SUWARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  program  activity) 


Projects 

1990 

Estimated 

Pay  Cost 

Program 

Changes 

1991 

Estimated 

1.  Research  on  soil  and 
water  conservation . . 

$73,565,000 

+$663,000 

+$14,815,000 

$89,043,000 

2.  Research  on  plant 

sciences . 

216,589,000 

+2,289,000 

+10,874,000 

229,752,000 

3.  Research  on  animal 

sciences . 

99,833,000 

+1,087,000 

+3,200,000 

104,120,000 

4.  Research  on  commodity 
conversion  and  delivery. 

110,113,000 

+1,135,000 

+10,800,000 

122,048,000 

5.  Human  nutrition 

research . 

47,873,000 

+154,000 

-  - 

48,027,000 

6.  Integration  of  agri¬ 
cultural  systems . 

12,108,000 

+120,000 

-  - 

12,228,000 

7.  Repair  and  maintenance 
of  facilities . 

24,914,000 

-  - 

-7,550,000 

17,364,000 

8.  Contingencies . 

928,000 

-  - 

-  - 

928,000 

Total  Available . 

585,923,000 

+5,448,000 

+32,139,000 

623,510,000 

» ' 
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Project  Statement 

(on  the  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Increase  or 

PROJECT 

Staff 

Staff 

Decrease 

Staff 

AMOUNT 

Years 

AMOUNT 

Years 

AMOUNT 

Years 

1.  Research  on 

soil  and 
water  con¬ 
servation.... 

$65,980,717 

971 

$73,565,000 

971 

+$15,478,000(1) 

$89,043,000 

971 

2.  Research 

on  plant 

sciences . 

213,967,351 

3,356 

216,589,000 

3,356 

+13,163,000(2) 

229,752,000 

3,356 

3.  Research 

on  animal 
sciences . 

94,342,950 

1,594 

99,833,000 

1,594 

+4,287,000(3) 

104,120,000 

1,594 

4.  Research  on 

cormodity 
conversion 
and  delivery. 

107,811,907 

1,665 

110,113,000 

1,665 

+11,935,000(4) 

122,048,000 

1,665 

5.  Hunan  nutri- 

tion  re¬ 
search . 

45,576,211 

226 

47,873,000 

226 

+154,000(5) 

48,027,000 

226 

6.  Integration 

of  agri¬ 
cultural 

systems . 

12,978,887 

176 

12,108,000 

176 

+120,000(6) 

12,228,000 

176 

7.  Repair  and 

maintenance 
of  facili¬ 
ties . 

20,843,742 

a/ 

24,914,000 

928,000 

-7,550,000(7) 

17,364,000 

928,000 

8.  Contingencies 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Unobl igated 
balance . 

1,879,235 

Total,  available 

or  estimate... 

563,381,000 

7,988 

585,923,000 

7,988 

+37,587,000 

623,510,000 

7,988 

Transfer  to 

Amis . 

«,  - 

-  - 

223,000 

-  . 

Pro-rata 

reduction 

P.L.  99-177... 

-  - 

-  - 

8,193,000 

-  - 

Total,  Appro- 

priation . 

563,381,000 

7,988 

594,339,000 

7,988 

a/  Obligations  incurred  under  the  Research  Contingency  Fund  in  1989  amount  to 
$941,500  and  are  reflected  in  the  Program  Activities  listed  above. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Explanation  of  Program 

Under  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  develops  the  means  for: 

1.  Managing  and  conserving  the  Nation's  soil  and  water  resources  for  a  stable 

ana  productive  agriculture.  —  Research  is  conducted  to  develop  the 

technology  for  assessing  and  predicting  long-term  changes  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  soil,  water,  and  air  resources  available  to  agriculture;  to 
provide  the  technology  needed  for  improving,  protecting,  and  restoring  the 
productive  capacity  of  agricultural  soils;  to  develop  improved 
water-management  systems  and  practices  to  achieve  effective  and  efficient 
use  of  water  resources;  and  to  develop  subsystems  and  models  that  integrate 
the  use  of  soil,  water,  and  air  resources  for  optimum  management  of  major 
land  resource  areas. 

2.  Maintaining  and  increasing  the  productivity  and  quality  of  crop  plants. 

—  Research  is  conducted  to  broaden  the  germplasm  resources  of  plants  and 

beneficial  organisms  to  ensure  maximum  genetic  diversity  for  improved 
productivity;  to  select  and  modify  germplasm  of  plants,  beneficial 
organisms,  and  pests;  to  develop  improved  production  practices  for 
maintaining  and  increasing  crop  productivity  and  quality  and  for  reducing 
costs;  to  discover  principles  and  develop  improved  methods  for  reducing 
crop  losses  caused  by  weeds,  diseases,  insects,  nematodes,  and  other  pests; 
and  to  develop  improved  methods  for  integrating  the  crop-  and 
pest-management  practices  needed  for  higher  and  more  stable  levels  of  crop 
production. 

3.  Increasing  the  productivity  of  animals  and  the  quality  of  animal  products. 

—  Research  is  conducted  to  increase  the  genetic  capacity  of  animals  for 

production;  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  reproduction  and  reproduction- 
related  biological  processes;  to  improve  animal  nutrition  and  feed 
efficiency  to  increase  productivity  and  product  quality;  to  develop  ways  to 
prevent  or  control  losses  from  diseases,  parasites,  and  toxicants  and  other 
substances  that  limit  animal  performance  and  reduce  the  quality  of  animal 
products;  to  develop  means  for  controlling  insects,  ticks,  and  mites  that 
affect  animals  and  man;  and  to  devise  means  for  improving  and  integrating 
procedures  and  facilities  for  production  and  transport  of  animals  to 
increase  productivity,  reduce  costs,  and  minimize  stresses. 

4.  Achieving  maximum  use  of  agricultural  products  for  domestic  markets  and 

export.  --  Research  is  conducted  to  develop  means  for  enhancing  the 

inherent  properties  and  uses  of  agricultural  materials;  to  develop  the 
means  for  meeting  foreign  and  domestic  user  and  regulatory  requirements 
relating  toxic  factors  in  food,  feed,  and  other  agricultural  products;  to 
develop  means  for  reducing  or  eliminating  postharvest  losses  caused  by 
pests,  spoilage,  and  physical  and  environmental  damage;  and  to  develop  the 
means  for  increasing  efficiency  of  systems  for  processing,  handling, 
storing,  and  distributing  agricultural  products. 

5.  Promoting  optimum  human  health  and  well-being  through  improved  nutrition 

and  family  resource  management.  —  Research  is  conducted  to  define  the 

nutrient  requirements  of  humans  at  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle;  to 
determine  the  nutrient  content  of  agricultural  commodities  and  processed 
foods  as  eaten,  and  establish  the  bioavailability  of  their  nutrients;  and 
to  improve  the  nutritional  status  of  humans  and  the  well-being  of  families 
by  making  techniques  available  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  nutrition 
and  home  economics  programs. 
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6.  Integrating  scientific  knowledge  of  agricultural  production,  processing 


and  marketing  into  systems  that  optimize  resource  management  and  facilitate 

transfer  of  technology  to  users.  --  Research  is  conducted  to  develop 

integrated  systems  for  efficiently  producing,  processing,  and  marketing 
agricultural  products;  and  to  develop  alternative  agricultural  systems, 
including  those  of  small  scale,  that  are  less  dependent  upon  nonrenewable 
resources  and  that  are  productive,  efficient,  and  sustainable  in  the  long 
term. 


7.  Repair  and  maintenance  of  facilities.  —  Funds  are  used  to  repair  and 
maintain  ARS  facilities  to  provide  safe,  energy-efficient  and  functional 
workspace  for  in-house  research.  In  addition  to  this  national  program 
which  focuses  primarily  on  safety  and  energy  retrofit  projects,  ARS  is 
committed  to  adequately  funding  routine  maintenance  and  repair.  To  assure 
that  all  facilities  are  properly  maintained,  each  location  allocates 
program  funds  as  appropriate  to  perform  the  most  pressing  needs. 


The  research  performed  by  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS)  is  authorized  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1862  (7  U.S.C.  2201,  2204)  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  427,  1621)  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  pf  1977,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1281  note),  and  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  3101  note). 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1 )  An  increase  of  $15,478,000  for  research  on  soil  and  water  conservation 

consisting  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $7,400.000  for, research  to  Reduce  groundwater  contami¬ 

nation  and  enhance  water  quality  ($37,477,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change:  The  general  public  is  concerned  that  the  quality 
of  the  Nation’s  drinking  water  is  being  degraded  by  pesticides, 
nutrients,  sediments,  animal  wastes,  salts,  and  toxic  trace  elements. 
The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987  has  underscored  the  need  for  improved 
control  of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution  associated  with  Agriculture. 
In  FY  1990,  a  Presidential  Initiative  on  Enhancing  Water  Quality  was 
announced  to  promote  a  national  priority  and  visibility  for  this 
issue  throughout  the  next  four  years.  The  information  required  to 
accurately  assess  groundwater  quality  and  focus  resources  to 
accomplish  needed  changes  is  identified  in  the  USDA  Research  Plan 
for  Water  Quality  Research. 

Nature  of  Change:  A  multi-faceted  national  approach  to  developing 
technologies  tnat  minimize  the  impact  of  agricultural  chemicals  will 
be  supported  by  this  increase.  The  integrated  nationally  directed 
water  quality  program  will  be  used  to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  USDA  Research  Plan  for  Water  Quality.  Chemical  transport 
research  will  stress  the  development  of  new  and  improved  farming 
strategies  and  decision  aids.  Priority  will  be  given  to  solving  the 
problems  of  sampling,  sample  integrity,  and  analytical  methodology. 
Further  research  will  be  undertaken  to  more  completely  define  the 
chemical  and  biological  degradation  process,  mobility  and  leaching 
processes,  and  volatilization  and  plant  uptake  processes  for  the 
agricultural  chemicals  being  detected  in  groundwater.  New  weed 
control  practices  will  be  developed  that  include  the  use  of  herbicides 
in  control led-release  carriers;  low-persistence  herbicides;  band 
applications  of  herbicides;  specific  application  times  and  rates; 
split  applications;  herbicide  combinations;  and  combination  of 
chemical  and  nonchemical  measures.  Standardized  methods  for 
quantifying  differences  among  pesticides  in  leachability,  and 
differences  among  soil  variables  and  management  practices  in  their 
effects  on  pesticide  leachability  will  be  developed.  These  research 
projects  will  provide  for  the  knowledge  needed  by  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  formulating  educational 
and  technical  assistance  programs  to  their  clientele. 

Plant  breeding  and  germplasm  research  will  address  the  utilization  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  more  efficiently  by  major  crops,  thereby 
minimizing  the  potential  for  nitrate  pollution.  Research  will  be 
supported  that  promotes  the  development  of  resistance  to  those 
insects,  nematodes,  and  diseases  that  require  the  use  of  pesticides 
that  pose  a  significant  threat  to  water  quality.  Molecular  biology 
research  that  specifies  the  nature  and  composition  of  these  chemicals 
and  determines  the  regulatory  molecular  gene  systems  controlling  their 
expression,  will  be  expanded.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
genetic  engineering  of  microbes  that  will  provide  pest  resistance  with 
reduced  environmental  damage. 

New  and  more  diversified  crop  production  systems  that  substantially 
decrease  the  movement  of  potentially  hazardous  chemicals  to 
groundwater  will  be  developed.  Simplified  forms  of  water  quality 
models  will  be  developed  for  national  and  community  managers  and 
regulatory  personnel  to  predict  in  broad  terms  environmental  fate  of 
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chemicals  introduced  into  agricultural  systems.  New  fertilizer 
practices  will  be  developed  and  tested  that  include  the  use  of  various 

regulators  of  soil  and  crop  biology  to  control  soil  nitrate  levels 

during  periods  of  high  leaching  potential,  management  practices  that 
synchronize  soil  nitrate  availability  with  nitrogen  requirement  of  the 
crop,  and  the  use  of  winter  cover  crops  to  reduce  water  and  nitrate 

levels  in  the  soil  during  noncrop  seasons.  Developments  in  pesticide 

application  technology  will,  also  be  evaluated  for  effectiveness  with 
these  new  crop  production  systems. 

The  need  for  ARS  to  strengthen  collaborative  work  with  other  agencies 
and  institutions  with  national  research  capabilities  and 
responsibilities  related  to  water  quality  protection  will  be 
emphasized  particularly  as  it  relates  to  cooperation  with  CSRS  and  the 
State  Experiment  Stations.  A  continued  expansion  of  collaborative 
research  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  ERA  is  projected.  The 
transfer  of  scientific  information  on  groundwater  quality  research  to 
action  agencies  will  be  given  a  high  priority. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $7,415,000  for  research  to  determine  impact  of  global 

climate  change  on  the  agricultural  environment  and  agricultural 

impacts  on  climate  ($1,064,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change;  Human  activities  including  production  and  combustion 
of  fossil  fuels,  clearing  of  forest  lands,  increases  in  ruminant 
animal  and  wet  rice  production,  increased  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers, 
and  manufacture  and  release  of  chlorofluorocarbons  are  changing  the 
composition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Earth  systems  models  indicate 
that  these  changes  could  substantially  alter  the  global  environment. 
Predicted  environmental  changes  include  increased  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  concentration,  elevated  ultraviolet  radiation  levels,  higher 
temperatures,  and  less  predictable  rainfall.  This  nationally 
coordinated  research  assesses  the  impact  of  these  changes  on 
agricultural  production,  and  the  impact  of  agricultural  production  on 
factors  that  control  these  changes.  This  research  project,  which  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  research  being  performed  by  other  agencies, 
will  enable  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  carry  out  educational 
programs  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  this  emerging  international 
concern. 

Nature  of  Change:  The  multi-faceted  research  approach  will  focus  on 
understanding  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  processes  linking 
the  performance  of  the  agricultural  system  to  climate  change 
variables.  This  understanding  will  be  captured  and  quantified  in 
system  models,  which  will  serve  not  only  as  a  framework  to  organize 
experimental  data  and  response  functions,  but  also  as  the  foundation 
for  the  development  of  decision-aids  for  agricultural  and  natural 
resource  managers.  These  decision-aids  will  help  managers  developing 
alternative  production  systems  that  are  resilient  to  possible  future 
global  change  stresses.  They  will  also  provide  a  basis  for  developing 
agricultural  management  practices  that  minimize  their  negative  impacts 
on  climate  change.  These  include  reducing  the  evolution  of  trace 
gases  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  methane,  nitrous  oxide,  tropospheric 
aerosols  such  as  dust  and  smoke,  and  optimizing  vegetative  land  cover 
and  soil  properties  that  influence  water  absorption  and  storage 
capacity,  sediment  yield  or  other  hydrologic  properties,  as  well  as 
surface  albedo  which  affects  radiation  absorption. 

Specifically  ARS  will  conduct  controlled  experiments  to  determine  the 
biological  responses  of  important  agricultural  crops  and  animals  to 
climate  variables.  The  information  gained  from  these  experiments  will 
be  used  to  develop  physiologically-based  computer  models  to  predict 
the  effects  of  global  change  on  the  performance  of  agricultural  crops 
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and  animals,  and  the  impact  of  management  practices  on  factors  that 
affect  climate  change.  From  these  predictions,  economic  impact  and 
risk  assessment  models  will  be  developed  to  help  policy  makers 
establish  management  strategies  for  agricultural  systems  to  cope  with 
global  climate  change  on  a  national  scale. 

Because  of  the  particular  importance  of  carbon  dioxide,  research  will 
be  performed  to  determine  the  impact  of  its  rising  concentration  on 
plants.  Emphasis  will  be  on  crop,  rangeland,  and  tree  performance 
under  changing  levels  of  carbon  dioxide,  temperature,  soil  water,  and 
UV-B  radiation.  Experimental  results  from  this  research  will  help 
fill  knowledge  gaps  that  now  limit  our  capability  to  accurately 
predict  yields  and  requirements  for  fertilizers,  irrigation,  and  other 
inputs  at  expected  future  environments.  These  results  will  also 
improve  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  carbon  sink  represented  by 
the  biosphere  at  elevated  carbon  dioxide  concentrations  and  elevated 
temperatures.  This  initiative  will  accelerate  current  research 
efforts  that  are  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  obtain  critical  physiological  response  functions  of  major 
plant  species  to  increasing  carbon  dioxide  concentration.  In 
addition,  experimental  facilities  operated  at  controlled  carbon 
dioxide  concentrations  will  range  from  fully  controlled  growth 
chambers  to  open-top* field  enclosures  to  non-enclosed  field  releases. 

This  increase  will  also  support  experimental  assessments  of  the 
evolution  of  methane  from  rice  and  ruminant  animals  and  nitrous  oxides 
from  use  of  fertilizers.  These  results,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
carbon  dioxide  experiments,  will  be  incorporated  into  simulation 
models.  These  models  have  the  potential  for  encapsulating  our 
knowledge  in  a  form  that  can  be  used  for  making  predictions.  Crop  and 
animal  models  will  serve  as  building  blocks  for  simulators  that  deal 
with  more  complex  environments,  including  natural  ecosystems.  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  need  for  simulators  to  predict  the  biosphere 
response  to  future  climatic  conditions,  including  a  high-carbon 
dioxide  world.  USDA  requires  simulators  to  predict  the  yield  and 
performance  of  crops  and  animals  that  sustain  our  food  and  fiber 
system  under  future  environmental  conditions  that  may  be  very 
different  from  those  of  the  past.  Gaseous  and  aerosol  fluxes  from 
agricultural  lands  are  needed  as  inputs  to  global  circulation  models. 

Simulation  models  will  be  modular  based  on  physiological  mechanisms. 
They  will  account  for  environmental  factors  including  carbon  dioxide 
concentration,  temperature,  moisture,  and  radiation  level  and 
quality.  Modules  developed  for  one  crop  or  animal  species  will  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  extending  predictions  for  other  crops  and  for 
simulation  of  the  response  of  species  in  natural  ecosystems  for  the 
entire  nation. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $663,000  which  represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay 

raise.  The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total 

1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $13,163,000  for  research  on  plant  sciences  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $2,200,000  for  plant  aermplasm  acquisition,  maintenance 

and  enhancement  ($28,104,000  available  in  FY  1990 

Need  for  Change:  These  funds  will  be  used  to  support  the  nationally 
directed  and  Federal-State-industry  coordinated  National  Plant 
Germplasm  System.  A'  wide  array  of  genetic  diversity  is  essential  to 
reduce  the  genetic  vulnerability  of  crop  plants  to  climatic  stress  and 
pests,  while  lowering  production  costs  and  improving  product  quality. 
After  acquisition  by  exploration  or  exchange,  it  is  essential  to 
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accurately  classify  taxonomically;  document  in  the  Germplasm  Resources 
Information  Network  (GRIN)  database;  and  distribute  the  material  to 
the  repositories  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Quarantine  clearance 
procedures  must  be  enacted  and  pathogen  tests  must  be  rapid  and 
accurate.  Germplasm  evaluation  and  enhancement  is  critical  if  desired 
genetic  diversity  is  to  be  identified  and  utilized  in  a  sustained, 
productive  agriculture. 

Nature  of  Change:  Selected  genetic  stock  collections  of  crops  will  be 
assembled  for  systematic  evaluation  and  use  in  genome  mapping 
projects.  The  National  Clonal  Germplasm  Repositories  for  fruit  and 
nut  crops  will  be  expanded  and  improved  technologies  developed  for 
maintaining  and  distributing  accessions. 

In  the  area  of  enhancement,  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
screening  and  utilization  of  the  germplasm  collections  to  identify  and 
incorporate  new  sources  of  disease,  insect,  and  nematode  resistance  in 
our  major  field  and  horticultural  crops.  Materials  also  will  be 
screened  for  pest  resistance  and  tolerance  to  climatic  stress 
including  drought,  heat,  and  cold.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
expediting  the  plajit  quarantine  process  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
material  introduced  and  accelerate  its  transfer  to  users.  Winter 
nurseries  will  be  strengthened  to  accelerate  germplasm  evaluation  and 
enhancement  of  corn,  sorghum,  peanut,  soybean,  and  other  crops. 

The  international  collection  of  nitrogen  fixing  Rhizobium  bacteria 
will  be  supported  to  ensure  that  this  valuable  material  will  be 
preserved  and  made  available  to  all  research  scientists  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  biological  nitrogen  fixation  in  our  cropping 
systems. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $3,674,000  for  plant  genome  research  ($99,000  available 

in  FY  1990): 

Need  for  Change.  A  plant  genome  program  is  essential  for  the  U.S.  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  a  strong  global  position  in  agricultural 
efficiency  and  profitability.  Knowledge  about  the  genomes  of 
important  food  and  forest  species  is  essential  to  control  or  influence 
yield,  time  of  maturation,  nutritional  content,  and  resistance  to 
disease,  insects  and  drought,  and  to  develop  and  improve  crops.  The 
products  of  plant  genome  research  can  have  wide  application  and  can 
have  beneficial  impact  on  the  environment,  on  the  production  of  food, 
fibers,  fuel,  and  on  human  nutrition  and  health. 

It  is  timely  to  accelerate  a  coordinated  and  directed  plant  genome 
research  program.  Other  nations  are  aggressively  pursuing  plant 
genome  mapping  efforts  at  this  time  and  threaten  U.S.  leadership  in 
further  developing  the  agricultural  sciences.  The  ability  of  American 
agriculture  to  meet  21st  Century  challenges  will  depend  on  investments 
made  now.  The  scientific  tool  of  biotechnology  can  capitalize  on 
recent  advances  in  our  understanding  of  biology,  and  offers  promise  of 
new  markets  and  new  solutions  to  problems  not  conceivable  a  few  years 
ago. 

Nature  of  Chanqe.  The  proposed  program  will  be  national  in  scope  with 
strong  international  implications  and  will  require  maximum  input, 
cooperation,  and  planning  across  the  entire  scientific  community. 

There  will  be  networking  and  coordination  with  plant  genome  activities 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  National  Science  Foundation, 
Department  of  Energy,  Forest  Service,  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
agricultural  industry,  and  the  international  arena. 
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Responsibility  for  gene  mapping  important  agronomic  crops  will  be 
assigned  to  the  ARS.  Specifically,  ARS  will  be  accountable  to  locate, 
transfer ,  and  maintain  plant  genes  that  are  desirable  in  agronomic 
crops  in  order  to  solve  problems  associated  with  drought,  disease,  and 
other  factors  that  affect  yield  and  quality  of  products.  ARS  is  a 
problem-solving  Agency  concerned  with  national  agricultural  challenges 
and  has  a  long-term  commitment  in. this  research  area  through  its 
strong  plant  breeding  program.  The  gene  mapping  program  will  be 
closely  integrated  with  the  ARS  germplasm  program  and  depends  in  large 
part  on  informational  services  provided  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Library.  Additionally,  ARS  managers  have  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
mission-oriented  needs  of  USDA  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  will, 
therefore,  help  identify  the  most  pressing  areas  toward  which  to 
target  competitive  grant  program  funds.  The  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service's  budget  proposes  $15  million  for  this  effort  under 
its  National  Research  Initiatives  proposal.  A  peer  review  panel  will 
evaluate  and  score  all  proposals. 

The  Plant  Genome  Mapping  Program  will  be  housed  in  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  managed  by  a  director  with  scientific  input  from 
a  coordinating  committee  co-chaired  by  ARS  and  CSRS  representatives. 

In  parallel  with  the  expanded  and  more  intensively  coordinated  plant 
gene  mapping  initiative,  a  major  national  information  networking 
system  will  be  developed  and  maintained  to  support  the  plant  gene 
mapping  generated  knowledge  base.  A  logical,  phased  approach  to 
developing  such  a  network  and  data  base  of  information  will  be 
followed.  The  approach  to  this  essential  requirement  will  entail 
assembling  a  group  of  scientists  presently  involved  in  plant  gene 
research,  computer  scientists/specialists,  computer  telecommunications 
and  data  informers  to  identify  the  requirements/needs  of  the  total 
system  and  determine  what  should  be  done. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $5,000,000  for  research  to  control  narcotic  plants 

($1,484,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change;  Additional  funding  is  required  for  research  to 
expedite  the  development  of  an  environmental ly-safe  control  agent  for 
the  eradication  of  illicit  narcotic  crops. 

Nature  of  Change:  The  recommended  funding  will  be  used  to  develop 
environmentally  safer  control  technology  including  new  control  agents, 
production  systems,  formulations,  and  application  technology. 

Research  on  the  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  illicit  narcotic  crops 
will  be  expanded  with  the  objective  of  discovering  new  potential 
targets  for  additional  control  technology. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $2,289,000  which  represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay 

raise.  The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total 
1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $4,287,000  for  research  on  animal  sciences  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $1,500,000  for  research  on  economically  important 

diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry  ($8,832,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change:  Increased  research  funding  on  economically  important 
diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry  is  required  to  enhance  the  speed, 
accuracy,  and  sensitivity  of  diagnostic  tests.  These  include  both 
domestic  and  foreign  diseases  that  threaten  our  national  livestock  and 
poultry  industries.  Diagnostic  tests  are  needed  by  APHIS  and  FSIS  to 
assure  that  diagnosis,  control,  and  eradication  of  the  disease  can  be 
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more  effectively  carried  out  to  prevent  losses  and  reduce  costs  to 
producers  and  to  enhance  U.S.  exports  of  live  animals  and  animal 
products.  Research  is  also  needed  to  develop  diagnostic  technology 
for  foreign  and  domestic  diseases  in  embryos  which  will  reduce 
transmission  of  disease  agents  and  increase  export  of  animals  and 
animal  products. 

Nature  of  Change:  Research  will  be  initiated  to  provide  information 
on  specific  gene  actions  of  hosts,  pathogens,  and  vectors  and  those 
interactions  that  enhance  detection  of  diseases,  parasites,  and 
arthropods  affecting  livestock  and  poultry.  Genetic  factors  which 
control  the  immune  response  of  the  host  will  be  investigated. 
Nonpathogenic  living  vectors  capable  of  transporting  and  expressing 
selected  foreign  genes  to  confer  enhanced  immunity  without  producing 
clinical  manifestations  of  disease  in  a  host  will  be  developed.  Gene 
insertion  directly  into  host  genomes  will  also  be  investigated. 
Cellular  immune  components  of  the  host  that  are  genetically  controlled 
will  be  identified  so  that  efforts  can  be  directed  toward  altering 
their  external  genetic  expression. 

Specific  research  will  be  conducted  to:  develop  disabled  (replication 
defective)  retroviral  vectors  and  the  technology  for  using  them  to 
insert  genes  in  the  germline;  use  the  vector  system  to  insert  genes 
for  disease  resistance  into  the  germline  of  chickens  and  evaluate 
inheritance,  expression,  and  disease  resistance;  clone  or  obtain 
clones  of  genes  that  can  be  used  to  enhance  disease  resistance  using 
gene  insertion  technology;  and  construct  avian  virus  vectors  for  the 
transmission  and  expression  of  desirable  genes  in  poultry. 

Research  on  economically  important  infectious  diseases,  noninfectious 
diseases,  and  internal  and  external  parasites,  such  as  avian 
influenza,  hemoparasites,  coccidiosis,  cattle  grubs,  helminths,  ticks, 
Johne's  disease,  spongiform  encephalopathies,  respiratory  disease, 
collibacillosis,  and  atrophic  rhinitis  will  be  directed  at  enhancing 
the  speed,  accuracy,  and  sensitivity  of  diagnostic  procedures.  This 
research  addresses  national  problems  and  requires  central  direction 
and  coordination. 

This  technology  will  contribute  to  the  support  of  action  agency 
programs  in  animal  disease  control  and  eradication. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1,700,000  for  economically  important  animal  germplasm 

preservation  and  evaluation  ($5,001,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change:  Funding  is  essential  to  enhance  animal  germplasm  for 
its  diversity  to  ensure  continued  genetic  improvement  and  to  conduct 
research  on  economically  important  domestic  and  foreign  diseases  of 
livestock  and  poultry  to  prevent  losses,  assure  diagnosis,  control, 
and  eradication. 

Availability  and  effective  utilization  of  animal  genetic  resources  in 
food  and  fiber  species  are  essential  to  ensure  efficient  proauction  of 
animal  products.  The  U.S.  livestock  industry  is  dependent  on  access 
to  global  stocks  for  its  continuing  development.  Access  to  global 
stocks  of  animal  germplasm  is  essential  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
animal  production  by  utilizing  new  sources  of  genetic  material  to 
increase  growth  rate,  ratio  of  protein  to  fat  in  carcasses,  milk 
production,  and  disease  resistance.  Also,  maintenance  of  the  genetic 
diversity  of  germplasm  within  and  between  species  is  necessary  so  that 
specific  genes  and  gene  complexes  can  be  drawn  from  the  pool  of 
genetic  variability.  The  conservation  of  genetic  diversity  will 
provide  optimum  access  to  desirable  genes  that  will  be  useful  to 
researchers  and  benefit  producers  and  breeders.  National  and 
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international  organizations  must  be  involved  to  develop,  direct,  and 
coordinate  programs  that  will  ensure  the  maintenance  of  diversity  in 
food-producing  animals. 

Nature  of  Change:  Approximately  85  percent  of  the  genes  in  swine  and 
cattle  are  identical  to  those  in  the  human.  Therefore,  much  of  the 
gene  mapping  in  humans  can  be  directly  applied  to  livestock  by 
establishing  markers  along  the  genome  and  comparing  results  directly 
to  the  human  gene  map.  However,  a  considerable  amount  of  specific 
gene  mapping  for  cattle  and  swine  will  be  required  to  delineate 
specific  differences  in  gene  structure  and  location  as  compared  to  the 
gene  map  of  the  human  genome.  When  the  genes  or  groups  of  genes  that 
control  specific  diseases,  external  fat,  marbling  in  cattle, 
tenderness,  muscle  development,  milk  composition,  ovulation  rate,  and 
other  traits  of  economic  importance  are  located,  the  industry  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  competitive  product  for  export  and  domestic  markets. 

New  research  will  be  initiated  on  germplasm  preservation  and 
cryopreservation  of  embryos  and  sex  control  of  gametes; 
characterization  and  evaluation  of  new  germplasm  resources;  gene 
mapping;  gene  identification  and  cloning;  gene  insertion  and 
modification;  and  inventory  and  data  base  management  of  germplasm 
data.  The  objectives  of  the  research  are  to:  identify  and  clone  DNA 
elements  to  alter  genomes  of  farm  animals  and  microbes  to  improve 
growth,  milk  and  egg  characteristics,  reproductive  traits,  and  disease 
resistance  of  livestock  and  poultry;  develop  physical  and  genetic  maps 
of  the  genomes  of  selected  major  production-related  genes  and 
pathogens  to  identify  gene  coding  for  replication,  potential 
protective  antigens,  and  regulatory  elements;  identify  new  genes  and 
clone  new,  previously  characterized  genes  associated  with  growth,  milk 
and  egg  production,  and  disease  resistance;  and  improve  efficiency  of 
gene  insertion  and  appropriate  gene  expression  and  physiology  of 
resultant  lines  of  transgenic  animals. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $1,087,000  which  represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay 

raise.  The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total 

1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $11,935,000  for  research  on  commodity  conversion  and 

delivery  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $10,800,000  for  research  to  assure  food  safety 

($27.517,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change:  The  nation's  consumers  are  becoming  more  concerned 
about  the  quality  and  safety  of  the  food  they  eat,  and  food  safety 
standards  are  becoming  more  stringent.  Heightened  consumer  awareness 
of  microbial  and  chemical  contamination  intensifies  the  need  to  assure 
the  safety  and  quality  of  the  food  supply.  Mycotoxins  in  particular 
have  become  increasingly  important  following  the  dry  summer  of  1988, 
the  more  stringent  regulatory  requirements  of  the  EEC  countries  and 
the  interest  in  toxic  contaminants  from  individual  states,  e.g., 
California.  There  is  need  for  national  centrally  directed  research  to 
efficiently  attack  these  problems  and  provide  workable  solutions. 

This  research  directly  supports  the  priority  needs  of  the  action 
agencies  FSIS  and  AMS. 

Nature  of  Change:  Maintaining  the  safety  of  new  minimally  processed, 
fresh  appearing  produces  containing  meat,  vegetables,  seafood,  dairy 
products,  etc.  is  an  extremely  challenging  problem.  ARS  research  will 
develop  a  model  for  the  growth  of  problem  pathogens  in  specific 
susceptible  food  products  of  widespread  concern  to  determine  the 
effects  of  variation  of  factors  such  as  time,  temperature  including 
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type  of  energy  source,  pH,  additives,  and  water  activity.  These  data 
will  be  used  to  implement  the  multi-barrier  or  hurdle  concept  of 
microbial  pathogen  control  in  these  minimally  processed  foods  and  to 
aid  in  developing  Hazard  Analysis  Critical  Control  Point  (HACCP) 
monitoring  by  the  food  industry  and  the  regulatory  agencies.  New 
food-borne  pathogens  will  be  characterized  and  accurate  and  efficient 
methods  developed  for  their  detection  prior  to  inclusion  in  the 
modeling  studies.  These  include  the  bacteria  Escherichia  col i  0157 
and  specific  food  and  water-borne  viruses.  The  control  of  Salmonella 
and  other  pathogens  will  be  enhanced  through  the  use  of  (1) 
non-pathogenic  competitive  bacteria  in  food  and  (2)  sugars  and 
specific  bacteria  in  young  chickens  to  regulate  intestinal  pH. 

Animals  may  carry  subclinical  bacterial,  mycotic  and  parasitic 
infections  that  can  result  in  infected  meat  and  poultry  products. 

When  consumed,  these  products  can  result  in  human  illness.  Control 
methods  will  be  developed  to  eliminate  Toxoplasma,  Cysticerca  and 
Salmonella  in  swine,  cattle  and  poultry.  Assuring  Salmonel Ta-free 
eggs  is  important  because  we  are  accustomed  to  consuming  some  foods 
containing  undercooked  or  even  raw  eggs.  ARS  research  will  determine 
factors  that  affect  the  source  of  the  contamination,  colonization  of 
the  host  and  the  transmission  of  infection  from  animal  to  animal 
and/or  through  primary  or  intermediate  hosts.  Methods  will  be 
developed  to  prevent  Aspergillus  flavus,  aflatoxin  and  endophytes  of 
grasses  from  contaminating  animal  feed,  and  thus  prevent  exposure  to 
aflatoxin  in  both  humans  and  animals. 

Aflatoxin  is  the  cause  of  increased  losses  in  the  marketing  of  corn, 
cottonseed,  peanuts,  tree  nuts  and/or  milk  in  part  because  of  new 
lower  tolerances  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Europe.  The  nationally 
coordinated  ARS  research  will  utilize  biotechnology  in  developing 
solutions  to  eliminate  mycotoxins  in  marketed  commodities,  e.g.,  by 
enhancing  host  plant  resistance  to  attack  by  aflatoxigenic  fungi  and, 
secondly,  to  reduce  aflatoxin  levels  by  introduction  of  biocompetitive 
agents.  This  work  will  also  include  determination  of  the  ecological 
factors  which  affect  the  availability  of  the  innoculum  and  the 
mechanism  of  innoculation  of  the  toxic  fungi  to  susceptible 
commodities. 

Direct  application  of  pesticides  to  food  crops  presents  a  potential 
food  safety  problem.  Effective  biological  control  of  plant  pests  is 
needed  to  provide  ecologically  sound  methods  of  pest  control. 
Alternative  pest  control  methods  utilizing  both  natural  enemies  and 
resistant  crop  germplasm  will  be  developed  to  replace  chemicals, 
insecticides,  fungicides,  and  nematocides  removed  from  the  marketplace 
because  of  potential  contamination  of  food  and  other  environmental 
concerns.  On  vegetables,  important  biological  control  targets  for  ARS 
research  are:  aphids,  mealybugs,  beetles,  diamond  back  moth,  and 
sweet  potato  whitefly.  Nonchemical  control  of  codling  moth  is  the  key 
to  controlling  other  fruit  pests  by  beneficial  organisms.  Genetic 
modification  of  plants  will  be  explored  utilizing  satellite  viruses, 
cross  protection  to  develop  transgenic  plants.  Also  insect  bacterial 
toxin  genes  will  be  used  to  provide  transgenic  plants  (resistant  to 
insects).  Targets  for  this  results  oriented  research  are  cucumber 
mosaic  virus,  citrus  tristeza  virus,  European  corn  borer  and  Colorado 
potato  beetle. 

Detection  of  drugs  and  other  chemicals  at  the  low  part  per  billion 
levels  requires  a  sequence  oi  steps  often  developed  by  trial  and  error 
for  the  isolation  of  drug  from  the  meat  matrix,  to  remove  interfering 
substances  and  for  the  analytical  step.  ARS  research  will  combine 
modeling  with  expert  systems  approaches  to  expeditiously  design  entire 
drug  analytical  schemes.  This  computer-aided  research  will  enable 
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much  of  the  lengthy  experimental  process  to  be  circumvented. 

Practical  development  of  these  sophisticated  new  techniques  will  be 
supported  by  the  identification  and  quantification  of  metabolites  in 
animals,  improved  rapid  clean-up  procedures  utilizing  the  newly 
developed  bioaffinity  techniques,  and  the  production  of  incurred 
residues  for  checking  the  applicability  and  accuracy  of  the 
methodology. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1,135,000  which  represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay 

raise.  The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total 

1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(5)  An  increase  of  $154,000  for  research  on  human  nutrition  consisting  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $154,000  which  represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay 

raise.  The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total 

1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(6)  An  increase  of  $120,000  for  research  on  integration  of  agricultural 

systems  consisting  of: 

« 

(a)  An  increase  of  $120,000  which  represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay 

raise.  The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total 

1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(7)  A  decrease  of  $7,550,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  Federal  facilities 

($24,914,000  available  in  FY  1990T7^ 

Need  for  Change;  The  FY  1991  Budget  recommends  a  change  in  budgeting  for 
major  projects  carried  out  for  the  renovation  of  the  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center  (BARC).  The  change  results  in  a  reduction  of 
$7,550,000  from  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  for  repair  and 
maintenance  activities  carried  out  at  BARC  and  a  concurrent  increase  of 
$16,000,000  under  the  Buildings  and  Facilities  Appropriation  for 
Beltsville  modernization.  The  nature  and  complexity  of  designing, 
planning,  renovation,  etc.,  the  numerous  facilities,  roads  and  other 
capital  assets  under  the  BARC  project  require  that  resources  be  available 
beyond  a  one-year  time  period.  The  Buildings  and  Facilities  Appropriation 
is  established  for  major  construction  projects  and  is  the  appropriation 
subject  to  the  General  Provisions  which  accompany  the  Appropriation  Act 
and  which  generally  provide  that  funds  under  this  account  be  available 
until  expended.  Prudent  management  requires  that  these  funds  be 
available,  if  necessary,  beyond  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

Nature  of  Change:  In  FY  1991  funding  in  the  amount  of  $7,550,000  will  be 
reduced  under  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  for  the  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland.  Additional  funds  for 
BARC  modernization,  $16,000,000,  are  requested  under  the  ARS  Buildings  and 
Facilities  Appropriation.  These  actions  will  provide  for  a  more  flexible 
and  effective  management  implementation  of  BARC  construction,  repair, 
renovation  and  modernization  needs.  Additional  funds  remain  available  in 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  for  BARC  and  other  ARS  research 
facilities  under  the  line  item  "Repair  and  Maintenance  of  Facilities"  for 
routine  repair  and  energy  retrofit  projects  which  can  be  efficiently 
planned  and  contracted  for  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Further,  the  overall  BARC  modernization  plan  recommends  new  construction, 
rather  than  alterations,  as  a  more  cost-effective  means  of  providing 
certain  facilities.  Authority  for  major  new  construction  projects  is 
available  through  the  Buildings  and  Facilities  account. 
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CONTINGENCY  RESEARCH  FUND 

The  Contingency  Research  Fund,  established  by  Congress  in  Fiscal  Year  1962,  is 
designed  to  provide  a  ready  source  of  funds  to  meet  unforeseen  and  immediate 
research  needs.  Releases  from  the  fund  are  generally  made  in  situations  where  an 
emergency  exists,  or  for  special  needs  such  as  an  unexpected  scientific 
“breakthrough,"  or  for  new  diseases  or  pest  problems  where  it  appears  inadvisable 
to  wait  for  consideration  of  a  request  for  funds  for  the  project  in  the  regular 
budget  process.  In  allocating  funds,  the  procedure  is  to  make  no  commitments  for 
allocations  from  the  fund  beyond  the  current  year. 


Emergency  cleanup  of  mercury 

contamination,  Albany,  California  .  $26,500 

Replacement  of  HVAC  system  at  Byron,  Georgia  .  70,000 

Supplement  feed  for  sheep,  snow  removal, 

and  storm  damage  repairs,  Dubois,  Idaho  .  43,000 

Rebuild  and  replenish  bee  hives  lost 

during  a  recent  storm.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  .  15,000 

Repair  feed  mill  damaged  by  wind 

storms.  Miles  City,  Montana  .  8,400 

Replace  fire  door  for  Building  101  at 

Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Center  to  meet  safety 

requirements,  Greenport,  L.I.,  New  York  .  12,000 

Replacement  costs  for  two  barns  destroyed  by 

tornado,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma  .  31,226 

Repair  damages  caused  by  vandalism,  fire,  and 

smoke  to  the  Microbial  Food  Safety  Research  Laboratories, 

Eastern  Regional  Research  Center,  Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania  .  267,000 

Replace  roofs  on  greenhouse  destroyed  by  hail  storm, 

Brookings,  South  Dakota  .  37,000 

Replacement  of  stolen  office  equipment,  Weslaco,  Texas  .  10,000 

Purchase  security  equipment:  security  alarms  and 

chain-link  metal  fencing  for  protecting  location  property 

and  providing  a  less  hazardous  workplace,  Weslaco,  Texas  .  78,442 

Repairs  and  replacement  of  roofs  on  two 
buildings  at  complex,  damages  caused  by  major  hail 

storm,  Bushland,  Texas  .  32,051 

Repairs  and  replacement  of  facilities. 

Damages  caused  by  hurricane  Hugo, 

St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  .  310,881 


Total,  1989  Obligations 


941,500 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF- YEARS  BY  LOCATION 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Actual  1989 

Estimated  1990 

Estimated 

TO - 

Location 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

ALABAMA,  Auburn . 

$2,610,069 

47 

‘  $2,429,500 

47 

$2,654,500 

47 

ALASKA,  Fairbanks . 

707,128 

8 

703,900 

8 

703,900 

8 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix . 

4,944,500 

109 

4,832,500 

109 

5,687,500 

109 

Tucson . 

3,944,455 

75 

3,510,500 

75 

3,690,500 

75 

Total . 

8,888.955 

184 

8,343,000 

184 

9,378,000 

184 

ARKANSAS 

Booneville . 

980,589 

18 

1,115,100 

18 

1,115,100 

18 

Stuttgart . 

421,808 

5 

356,100 

5 

356,100 

5 

Total . 

1,402,397 

23 

1,471 1200 

23 

o 

o 

*XJ 

-'1 

~r 

CALIFORNIA 

Albany . 

19,646,509 

280 

18,410,600 

280 

18,950,600 

280 

Brawl ey . 

301,751 

8 

289,700 

8 

289,700 

8 

Davis . 

1,427,577 

21 

1,354,300 

21 

1,534,300 

21 

Fresno . 

3,828,239 

68 

3,375,600 

68 

3,375,600 

68 

Pasadena . 

1,483,070 

26 

1,432,600 

26 

1,432,600 

26 

Riverside . 

2,874,170 

49 

2,971,000 

50 

2,971,000 

50 

Sal inas . 

1,682,757 

35 

1,715,200 

35 

1,715,200 

35 

San  Francisco . 

3,827,720 

39 

4,221,100 

40 

4,221,100 

40 

Shatter . 

1,215,375 

20 

1,168,600 

20 

1,168,600 

20 

Total . 

36,287,168 

546 

34,938,700 

548 

35,658,700 

548 

COLORADO 

Akron . 

734,796 

15 

719,500 

15 

719,500 

15 

Fort  Collins . 

8,512,716 

147 

8,855,800 

147 

9,305,800 

147 

Total . 

9,247,512 

162 

9,575,300 

162 

16,625,6o0 

162 

DELAWARE 

Georgetown . 

779,407 

13 

724,200 

13 

724,200 

13 

Newark . 

634,964 

13 

560,500 

13 

560,500 

13 

Total . 

1 , 414^371 

26 

1,284,700 

26 

1,284,700 

26 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Program . 

3,699,892 

65 

3,669,500 

65 

3,669,500 

65 

Headquarters 

Feaeral 

Administration . 

28,936,617 

499 

30,812,400 

499 

30,812,400 

499 

Centrally  Fi¬ 
nanced  Services.... 

8,315,687 

8,447,100 

_  _ 

8,447,100 

-  - 

Subtotal . 

37  *252 1 304 

499 

39,259,500 

499 

39,259,500 

499 

Total . 

40!952,196" 

564 

42,929,000 

564 

42.929,000 

564 

FLORIDA 

Brooksvil  le . . . 

446,382 

10 

626,600 

10 

626,600 

10 

Canal  Point . 

854,794 

20 

894,500 

20 

894,500 

20 

Fort  Lauderdale . 

677,814 

13 

638,700 

13 

638,700 

13 

Gainesville. . . 

8,708,955 

157 

8,365,900 

157 

9,310,900 

157 

Miami . 

1,508,578 

30 

1,589,200 

30 

1,589,200 

30 

Orlando . 

3,915,723 

64 

3,907,400 

64 

4,087,400 

64 

Winter  Haven . 

1.146,923 

16 

1.204,400 

16 

1,204,400 

16 

Total . 

171259, 169 

310 

17  .226, 7o6 

310 

18,351,760 

310 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF- YEARS  BY  LOCATION 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Actual  1989 

Estimated  1990 

Estimated  1991 

Location 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

GEORGIA 

Athens . 

12,471,953 

192 

13,073,000 

192 

14,333,000 

192 

Byron . 

1 *955^734 

43 

1*928*700 

43 

1,928^700 

43 

Dawson . 

1 '374^707 

27 

1 *368 '900 

27 

1  '728 '900 

27 

Experiment . 

1  *  461 ^  673 

8 

1,404,800 

8 

1^404,800 

8 

Savannah . 

2*600^886 

52 

2*605^900 

52 

2*605 '900 

52 

Tifton . 

6  ^  564 1 21 5 

101 

6^469*900 

101 

7^324*900 

101 

Watkinsville . 

1 '975'472 

27 

1 '731 '000 

27 

1 J731 '000 

27 

Total . 

28,404,640 

450 

28,582,200 

450 

31,057,200 

450 

HAWAII,  Honolulu . 

6,133,152 

65 

7,067,800 

65 

7,067,800 

65 

IDAHO 

Aberdeen . 

1,296,775 

11 

1,807,500 

12 

1,807,500 

12 

Boise . 

1 *096^966 

17 

li032J00 

17 

1^032*700 

17 

Dubois . 

1 *734  *  918 

11 

1 '811 '600 

11 

1 *811 *600 

11 

Kimberly . 

2'l90'l57 

41 

2'l76 '200 

41 

2*176*200 

41 

Total . 

6,318,816 

80 

6,828,000 

81 

6,828,000 

81 

ILLINOIS 

Peoria . 

19,955,341 

317 

20,683,800 

317 

21,223,800 

317 

Urbana . 

3'471 '565 

49 

3i314i400 

49 

3^584! 400 

49 

Total . 

23,426,906 

366 

23,998,200 

366 

24,808,200 

366 

INDIANA,  Lafayette . 

3,235,023 

42 

3,062,100 

42 

3,242,100 

42 

IOWA,  Ames /Ankeny . 

19,110,305 

328 

21,904,300 

328 

23,209,300 

328 

KANSAS,  Manhattan . 

4,246,224 

64 

3,834,700 

64 

3,834,700 

64 

KENTUCKY,  Lexington.... 

972,552 

16 

933,200 

16 

933,200 

16 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge... . 

1,759,179 

34 

1,713,700 

34 

1,893,700 

34 

Houma . 

1 *316^601 

33 

1 '299 '800 

33 

1 *299^800 

33 

New  Orleans . 

16 '267 '436 

243 

15,520^000 

243 

15, 880  ,*000 

243 

Total . 

T5®r 

3T(j” 

18,533,500 

310 

19,073,500 

310 

MAINE,  Orono . 

510,681 

6 

433,000 

6 

433,000 

6 

MARYLAND 

Beltsvil le . 

76,993,798 

1,286 

75,237,600 

1,287 

79,265,100 

1,287 

Frederick . 

2,090,640 

41 

2,085,400 

41 

2,085,400 

41 

Hyattsvil le . 

' 419 ' 652 

8 

493,100 

8 

493,100 

8 

Total . 

^7OT,09<r 

1,335 

77,816,100 

1,336 

81,843,600 

1,336 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Boston.. 

13,222,293 

3 

13,544,800 

3 

13,544,800 

3 

MICHIGAN,  East  Lansing. 

3,324,200 

58 

3,351,400 

58 

3,711,400 

58 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS  BY  LOCATION 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Actual  1989 

Estimated 

L990 

Estimated  1991 

Location 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

MINNESOTA 

East  Grand  Forks . 

892,046 

8 

1,051,500 

8 

1,051,500 

8 

Morris . 

2,524,135 

33 

2,328,900 

33 

2,328,900 

33 

St.  Paul . 

3,626,416 

41 

3,443,300 

41 

3,623,300 

41 

Total . 

7,042,597 

82 

“6 !  623, 700 

62 

7,003,700 

— 8T 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  State.... 

6,440,306 

115 

6,033,000 

115 

6,213,000 

115 

Oxford . 

4,449,768 

64 

4,423,000 

64 

4,423,000 

64 

Poplarvil le . 

631,357 

12 

638,400 

12 

638,400 

12 

Stonevil le . 

10,743,400 

188 

11,201,600 

189 

11,381,600 

189 

Total . 

22,264,831 

379 

22,296,000 

380 

22,656,000 

380 

MISSOURI,  Columbia . 

4,495,422 

81 

4,020,300 

81 

4,200,300 

81 

MONTANA 

Bozeman . 

1,355,360 

25 

1,432,700 

25 

1,432,700 

25 

Miles  City . 

1,775,196 

11 

1,668,900 

11 

1,668,900 

11 

Sidney . 

565,576 

10 

429,700 

10 

429,700 

10 

Total . 

3,696,132 

46 

3,531,300 

46 

3,531,300 

46 

NEBRASKA 

Clay  Center . 

9,074,310 

59 

9,657,300 

59 

11,074,800 

59 

Lincoln . 

3,045,482 

41 

2,996,300 

41 

2,996,300 

41 

Total . 

1^,119*792 

100 

"  12.653.666 

o 

o 

14,071,100 

100 

NEVADA,  Reno . 

622,822 

8 

608,700 

8 

608,700 

8 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chatsworth . 

336,707 

2 

500,000 

2 

500,000 

2 

NEW  MEXICO 

Las  Cruces . 

1,276,802 

25 

1,373,900 

25 

1,373,900 

25 

NEW  YORK 

Geneva . 

1,351,899 

9 

1,111,000 

9 

1,111,000 

9 

Ithaca . 

3,662,747 

37 

3,253,700 

37 

3,883,700 

37 

Plum  Island . 

8,881,896 

198 

8,763,800 

198 

8,763,800 

198 

Total . 

13,896,542 

244 

13,128,500 

244 

13,758,500 

244 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Oxford . . . 

2,307,437 

33 

2,224,000 

33 

2,224,000 

33 

Raleigh . 

4,730,440 

69 

4,445,300 

69 

4,670,300 

69 

Total . 

7!037!fi77  " 

102 

6,669,300 

102 

6,894,300 

102 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo . 

8,029,193 

121 

8,331,900 

121 

8,601,900 

121 

Grand  Forks . 

6,377,052 

32 

6,593,200 

32 

6,593,200 

32 

Mandan . 

2,360,830 

49 

2,430,500 

49 

2,430,500 

49 

Total . 

16,767,075 

202 

17,355,600 

202 

17,625,600 

202 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS  BY  LOCATION 


(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Actual  1989 

Estimated 

L990 

Estimated 

L991 

Location 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

OHIO 

Col umbus . 

323,162 

4 

420,700 

4 

420,700 

4 

Coshocton . 

989 '244 

16 

1 ,015^600 

16 

1,015*600 

16 

Delaware . 

571 '782 

7 

’315*500 

4 

*315,500 

4 

Wooster . 

1 , 933  ^  399 

35 

2,037  ,*100 

35 

2,037*100 

35 

Total . 

3,817,587 

62 

3,788,900 

59 

3,788,900 

59 

OKLAHOMA 

Durant . 

1,962,829 

38 

1,962,800 

38 

27 

2,142,800 

38 

El  Reno . 

1 ^854  *  129 

27 

1 *591 *900 

1 1 591 j  900 

27 

Lane . 

1,519 ’574 

13 

1*651 *300 

13 

1  *  651 *300 

13 

Poteau . 

143*507 

1 

Stil Iwater . 

1 ,886*760 

31 

2,234,300 

31 

2,234,300 

31 

Woodward . 

1 ^008^683 

16 

*960^900 

16 

960^900 

16 

Total . 

8,375,482 

126 

8,401,200 

125 

8,581,200 

125 

OREGON 

Burns . 

330,774 

3 

331,100 

3 

331,100 

3 

Corval 1  is . 

4,038 ’270 

42 

3,580*500 

42 

3,580*500 

42 

Pendleton . 

1 1 104  ^  253 

21 

l!  058 *800 

21 

1 ^058^800 

21 

Total . 

5,473,297 

66 

4,970,400 

66 

4,970,400 

66 

PENNSYLVANIA 

University  Park . 

2,886,731 

47 

2,719,800 

47 

2,719,800 

47 

Wyndmoor . 

16^658^886 

237 

17, *048^ 200 

237 

17  *948*200 

237 

Total . 

i?T4'ir!6r7“ 

284 

"1060'<5(T 

284 

20,668,006 

284 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston . 

2,384,878 

41 

2,133,300 

41 

2,133,300 

41 

Clemson . 

1 ’714 ’031 

28 

1 *683*500 

28 

1 *683*500 

28 

Florence . 

1 ’784’668 

37 

l!628>00 

37 

1 *988 ,700 

37 

Total . 

5,883,577 

106 

5,445,500 

106 

5,805,500 

106 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Brookings-Madison .... 

1,735,520 

35 

1,635,300 

35 

1,635,300 

35 

TENNESSEE 

Greenevil le . 

48,613 

1 

Jackson . 

158,206 

2 

132,900 

2 

132,900 

2 

Lewisburg . 

142  ^  702 

2 

141,800 

2 

141,800 

2 

Total . 

349,521 

5 

274,700 

4 

274,700 

4 

TEXAS 

Beaumont . 

763,112 

15 

740,400 

15 

740,400 

15 

Brownwood . 

549,212 

11 

547,300 

11 

547,300 

11 

Bushland . 

2,194,130 

46 

2,119,300 

46 

2,119,300 

46 

College  Station . 

9^472,024 

162 

9,436,200 

162 

9,976,200 

162 

Houston . 

8,334,643 

2 

9,631,300 

2 

9,631,300 

2 

Kerrv ille . 

2^373,230 

52 

2,441 ,300 

52 

2,621 *300 

52 

Lubbock . 

2  ^675 ’ 515 

51 

2  *  545  *  600 

51 

2  ^  54  5  *  600 

51 

Temple . . 

2*568.258 

58 

2^480*000 

58 

2,705*000 

58 

Weslaco . 

6 .139 , 158 

109 

5*795,700 

109 

6,065,700 

109 

Total . 

35,069,282 

506 

35,737,100 

506 

36,952,100 

506 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS  BY  LOCATION 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Actual  1989 

Estimated  1990 

Estimated  1991 

Location 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

UTAH,  Logan . 

3,234,327 

54 

3,516,000 

54 

3,741,000 

54 

VIRGINIA 

Suffolk  . 

560,143 

11 

482,800 

11 

482,800 

11 

WASHINGTON 

Prosser . 

2,356,062 

46 

2,109,000 

46 

2,109,000 

46 

Pullman . 

6,360,735 

89 

5,791  *  100 

89 

5*971 *100 

89 

Wenatchee . 

1 j067  *863 

25 

1 *065  *200 

25 

1 *065*200 

25 

Yakima . 

2*400*803 

53 

2^443*000 

53 

2*623*000 

53 

Total . 

12,185,463 

213 

11,408,300 

213 

11,768,300 

213 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beck ley . 

2,692,795 

41 

2,897,400 

41 

2,897,400 

41 

>  Kearneysvil le . 

3*624  ^485 

48 

3*561 *200 

48 

3*561 *200 

48 

Total . 

6,317,280 

89 

6,458,600 

89 

6,458,600 

89 

WISCONSIN,  Madison . 

4,834,511 

56 

4,690,100 

56 

4,690,100 

56 

WYOMING 

Cheyenne . 

664,217 

16 

661,400 

16 

661,400 

16 

Laramie . 

1 ,961 *366 

28 

1,917*000 

28 

1 ,917 '000 

28 

Total . 

“2iS25t5B3“ 

44 

2,678,400 

44 

2,578,400 

44 

PUERTO  RICO 

Mayaguez . 

1,907,362 

48 

1,927,000 

48 

2,084,500 

48 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

St.  Croix . 

756,747 

5 

206,800 

5 

364,300 

5 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 
Argentina , 

Buenos  Aires . 

197,859 

147,500 

147,500 

France,  Behoust . 

932*449 

3 

801,900 

3 

801,900 

3 

Italy,  Rome . 

692J20 

1 

534,800 

1 

534,800 

1 

Korea,  Seoul . 

162,717 

1 

148,000 

1 

148,000 

1 

Mexico,  Tuxtla 

Gutierrez . 

922,957 

8 

885,600 

8 

885,600 

8 

Netherlands, 

Rotterdam . 

342,581 

1 

300,400 

1 

300,400 

1 

Totcil  •••••••• 

3,251,283 

14 

2,818,200 

14 

2,818,200 

14 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF- YEARS  BY  LOCATION 


(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Actual  1989 

Estimated  1990 

Estimated  1991 

Location 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Dollars 

Staff- 

Years 

Extramural  and 

Funds  Administered 
from  Headquarters. . . . 

8,301,344 

27,860,900 

47,479,900 

Contingency  Research 
Fund . 

a / 

-  - 

928,500 

-  - 

928,500 

-  - 

Repair  &  Maintenance 
of  Facilities . 

20,843,742 

-  - 

24,913,800 

-  - 

17,363,800 

-  - 

Unobligated  Balance.... 

1,879,235 

-  -  . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Subtotal,  Available 
or  Estimate . . 

563,024,565 

7,988 

585,562,700 

7,988 

617,701,700 

7,988 

Allotment  to 

Forest  Service . 

356,435 

-  - 

360,300 

•  - 

360,300 

-  - 

Transfer  to  APHIS . 

-  - 

-  - 

223,000 

-  -  • 

-  - 

-  - 

Pro-rata  reduction 

P.L.  99-177 . 

-  - 

-  - 

8,193,000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Pay  Costs . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

•  - 

5,448,000 

-  - 

TOTAL,  Appropriation... 

563,381,000 

7,988 

594,339,000 

7,988 

623,510,000 

7,988 

a/  Obligations  incurred  in  1989  under  the  Contingency  fund  in  the  amount 
of  $941,500  are  reflected  in  the  locations  above. 


I 


( 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Buildings  and  Facilities; 

For  acquisition  of  land,  construction,  repair,  improvement,  extension, 
alteration,  and  purchase  of  fixed  equipment  or  facilities  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  agricultural  research  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  not  otherwise  provided,  [$10,675,000]  $32,600^000: 
Provided,  That  facilities  to  house  Bonsai  collections  at  the  National 
Arboretum  may  be  constructed  with  funds  accepted  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  94-129  (20  U.S.C.  195)  and  the  limitation  on  construction 
contained  in  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912  (40  U.S.C.  68)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  construction  of  such  facilities:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
recovered  in  satisfaction  of  judgment  at  the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease 
Center  shall  be  available  and  augment  funds  appropriated  in  a  prior  fiscal 
year  for  construction  at  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Center  and  be  used  for 
construction  necessary  to  consolidate  research  and  operations  at  the  Center 
and  for  renovation  of  the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  . '  $10,675,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  32,600.000 

Increase  in  appropriation  .  +£1,925,000 


SUWARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(on  pas  is  of  appropriation) 


Items  of  Change 

U.S.  Salinity  Laboratory, 

Riverside,  California  . 

National  Seed  Storage  Laboratory, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado  . 

South  Central  Agricultural  Research 

Center,  Lane,  Oklahoma  . 

U.S.  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Laboratory, 

Yakima,  Washington  . 

Northwest  Small  Fruit  Center 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  .... 
U.  S.  Vegetable  Laboratory 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  . 

ARS  Bee  Laboratory 

Weslaco,  Texas  . 

Plant  Stress  and  Water  Conservation 

Laboratory,  Lubbock,  Texas  . 

Modernization  of  Facilities,  ARS 
Beltsville  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland  .... 
Poultry  Disease  Laboratory,  Athens, 
Georgia  . 

TOTAL,  Available  . 


1990 

Program 

1991 

Estimated 

Changes 

Estimated 

$2,000,000 

-$2,000,000 

— 

5,500,000 

-1,500,000 

$4,000,000 

150,000 

-150,000 

— 

1,000,000 

+9,100,000 

10,100,000 

50,000 

-50,000 

1,135,000 

-1,135,000 

. 

340,000 

-340,000 

— 

500,000 

-500,000 

— 

— 

+16,000,000 

16,000,000 

— 

+2,500.000 

2,500,000 

10,675,000 

+21,925,000 

32,600,000 

Project  Statement  \ 

(on  basis  of  appropriation) 


Project 

1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

Increase 

1991  Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Anount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Yea^s 

Buildings  and 
Facilities... 
Unobligated 
Balance . 

$7,012,303 

23,530.573 

— 

$10,675,000 

— 

+$21,925,000 

$32,600,000 

Total  Available 

or  estimate.. 

30,542,876 

_ 

10,675.000 

•• 

21,925,000(1 

32,600,000 

— 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(1 }  A  net  increase  of  $21,925,000  for  Buildings  and  Facilities  consisting  of: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $10.675,000  to  delete  funds  contained  in  the  FY  1990 

Appropriations  Act  for  planning  and  construction  projects. 

Need  for  Change.  Funds,  for  projects  contained  in  the  FY  1990 
Appropriations  Act  are  available  until  fully  expended  and  are  not 
required  in  the  FY  1991  Appropriations  Act. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $4,000,000  for  construction  of  a  new  National  Seed 

Storage  Laboratory,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado" 

Need  for  Change.  Design  for  a  new  National  Seed  Storage  Laboratory 
is  nearly  complete  and  construction  has  been  partially  funded.  The 
project  is  large  and  somewhat  complex  and  cannot  be  efficiently 
completed  as  two  separate  projects.  Federal  procurement  authorities 
and  regulations  do  not  permit  initiation  of  this  project  without 
availability  of  all  funds  required  to  complete  the  project. 

The  present  National  Seed  Storage  Laboratory  (NSSL)  was  constructed 
in  1957.  While  the  National  Plant  Germplasm  System  (NPGS)  includes 
numerous  smaller  working  collections,  the  NSSL  is  the  most  important 
germplasm  repository.  It  houses  the  base  collection  of  seed. 

As  the  first  facility  in  the  world  designated  for  the  long-term 
preservation  of  plant  germplasm,  the  planners  had  little  experience 
to  draw  upon.  A  facility  that  was  plartped  to  accommodate  50  years  of 
growth  in  acquisition  of  germplasm  stocks  will  soon  be  entirely 
filled.  Also,  in  1957,  it  was  believed  that  a  storage  environment  of 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  40-50  percent  relative  humidity  would 
assure  the  seed  viability  for  50  or  more  years.  From  experience  and 
research,  we  now  know  more  precise  temperature  and  humidity 
conditions  are  required. 

By  the  end  of  the  1950's,  biologists  were  beginning  to  recognize  that 
valuable  crop  germplasm  was  being  lost  because  of  man's  activities. 
For  this  endangered  germplasm  to  be  available  to  future  generations, 
its  collection  and  preservation  had  to  be  accelerated.  Collection 
was  accelerated  and  is  far  from  being  finished  for  most  of  our  food, 
fiber,  and  forage  crops.  There  are  now  about  210,000  seed  samples 
(accessions)  in  the  NSSL.  Plans  now  being  developed  for  further 
acceleration  of  collection  of  endangered  germplasm,  especially  of 
wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  and  forage  crops,  will  dictate  the  need  for 
expanded  storage  facilities. 

Nature  of  Change.  Construction  will  include  the  expansion  and 
renovation  of  the  present  NSSL  facility  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

The  proposed  increase  of  $4,000,000  is  needed  to  initiate  and 
complete  construction  of  this  facility.  To  date.  Congress  has 
provided  $1  million  for  planning  and  $8,250,000  for  construction  of 
this  project.  The  feasibility  of  initiating  construction,  before 
full  funding  has  been  provided,  is  not  cost-effective.  No 
construction  can  be  started  until  the  entire  package  is  fully  funded. 
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(c)  An  Increase  of  $16,000,000  for  modernization  of  facilities  at  the 

Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

Need  for  Change.  The  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center  (BARC) 
was  established  in  1910.  Current  land  resources  total  7,000  acres 
and  accommodate  more  than  800  buildings  and  structures  in  support  of 
the  full  spectrum  of  ARS  research  programs;  natural  resources,  plant 
science,  animal  science,  product. quality,  and  human  nutrition.  The 
ARS  staff  totals  about  1,500  including  440  scientists. 

BARC  is  the  largest  research  center  in  ARS  and  in  fact  is  regarded  as 
the  largest  agricultural  research  center  in  the  world,  in  terms  of 
program  scope  and  concentration  of  scientists.  BARC  has  long  enjoyed 
a  worldwide  image  of  preeminence  in  the  agricultural  sciences  because 
of  its  history  of  research  quality,  contributions  to  agriculture, 
prominent  scientists,  and  site  of  ARS'  national  leadership.  In 
addition  to  ARS,  18  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  are  co-located 
on  or  immediately  adjacent  to  BARC. 

Most  of  the  major  ARS  facilities  and  utility  support  systems  at  BARC 
were  constructed  in  the  1930 ' s  and  1940 's.  Acute  deterioration  and 
obsolescence  of  these  *50-year  old  facilities  are  severely  hampering 
the  quality  of  science  and  the  image  of  BARC  as  the  preeminent 
agricultural  research  center. 

A  BARC  modernization  initiative  —  called  Renaissance  93  —  was 
launched  in  1985.  This  initiative  highlighted  the  need  for  major 
modernization  of  BARC.  Currently  underway  at  BARC  is  a  consultant 
study  to  develop  an  overall  master  plan  and  cost  estimate  for 
the  facility  modernization  work  remaining.  In  addition  to  BARC 
proper,  the  modernization  concept  also  applies  to  the  U.S.  National 
Arboretum  which  is  organizationally  a  part  of  the  Beltsville  Area  of 
ARS.  The  study  will  be  final  in  March  1990  but  certain 
recommendations  have  been  clearly  identified: 

o  top  priority  should  be  given  to  upgrading/replacing  infrastructure 
sewer,  water,  power,  steam,  roads; 
o  some  new  or  replacement  facility  construction  will  be  more  cost 
effective  than  repair/renovation/refurbishing  of  old,  existing 
buildings  alone; 

o  some  BARC  research  programs  and  organizational  units  need  to  be 
clustered  in  new  configurations; 

o  BARC  needs  centralized  services  and  facilities  such  as  biological 
containment,  conference  center,  food  service,  analytical 
instrumentation,  animal  rooms,  inciters,  photographic  services, 
etc.; 

o  BARC  needs  one  or  more  major  new' facil ities  to  accommodate 
effective  program  clustering,  modernization  sequencing,  and 
centralized  services; 

o  BARC  security  systems  are  totally  inadequate,  in  some  cases 

nonexistent.  It  is  essential  that  improved  security  capabilities 
be  incorporated  into  modernization  plans; 
o  BARC  greenhouses  and  growth  chambers  are  more  than  adequate  in 
terms  of  available  space  but  far  below  state-of-the-art  in 
environmental  controls  and  energy/cost  effectiveness.  A  near 
total  renovation  or  replacement  is  needed. 
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The  findings  identified  above  and  other  recommendations  are  already 
shaping  FY  1990  and  FY  1991  planning,  primarily  with  regard  to  a 
redirection  of  some  modernization  resources  from  lesser  priority 
projects  to  the  infrastructure .  Also,  a  major  policy  impact  from  the 
early  findings  is  the  necessity  to  look  upon  BARC  modernization  as 
requiring  a  mix  of  new  and  renovation  construction.  This  is  a  major 
factor  in  requiring  appropriation  of  funds  through  the  buildings  and 
facilities  account. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  FY  1990,  funding  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center  (BARC)  in  the  amount  of 
$7,550,000  was  appropriated  under  the  ARS  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation.  The  FY  1991  Budget  requests  a  decrease  of  $7,550,000 
in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  and  a  concurrent  increase 
of  $16,000,000  under  the  Buildings  and  Facilities  appropriation. 

These  actions  will  provide  the  necessary  authority  for  effective 
management  and  implementation  of  BARC  construction,  repair, 
renovation  and  modernization  needs. 

In  FY  1991  the  requested  increase  of  $16  million  will  be  used  to 
finance  the  following  building  renovations,  new  construction  and 
utility  facilities  upgrade.  More  specifically,  the  following 
projects  will* be  undertaken  with  the  proposed  increase: 

Major  High-Priority  Initiatives: 

o  Study  and  design  of  new  Plant  Science  Laboratory,  BARC-West. 

Funds  will  be  implemented  for  study  and  design  of  a  new  Plant 
Science  Facility  at  BARC-West.  This  facility  will  bring  together 
55  scientists  in  a  united  cluster  to  advance  high  priority  plant 
research.  Currently  these  scientists  are  housed  in  antiquated 
facilities  (Buildings  1  and  4  and  in  headhouses  located  in  Range  1 
and  2  —  Buildings  9,  10,  and  11).  The  laboratories  are  not 
functional  given  their  present  conditions.  Modern  facilities  are 
needed  in  order  to  advance  high  priority  research:  develop 
improved  pest  resistant,  high  quality  germplasm  and  varieties  of 
major  vegetables  and  fruit  crops;  reduce  costs  of  soybean 
production  and  improve  quality  of  soybean  products;  solve  problems 
of  plant  growth  and  flowering,  genetic  improvement;  and  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  pathogen-  and  pest- free  plants; 
develop  efficient  and  cost  effective  means  of  biocontrol  of  plant 
diseases;  and  solve  agricultural  problems  arising  from  plant 
diseases  from  lack  of  efficient  associations  between  plants  and 
beneficial  microbes.  These  programs  which  are  widely  dispersed  in 
different  buildings  will  be  brought  together  in  a  new  facility 
consisting  of  68,000  square  feet  of  modern  laboratory  space. 

o  Modernization  of  Range  2  Greenhouses.  . 

Range  2  of  the  greenhouse  complex  at  Beltsville  is  over  45  years 
old.  It  is  used  to  support  a  wide  range  of  research  programs, 
including  the  development  of  new  florist  and  nursery  crops  to  make 
American  producers  more  competitive  with  foreign  imports  into  the 
U.S.  markets;  to  find  new  methods  for  developing  disease  resistant 
plants,  especially  horticultural  crops  such  as  tomatoes,  beans, 
and  small  fruit;  and  for  breeding  plants  with  improved  nutritional 
quality  and  longer  storage  life.  Most  of  the  existing  greenhouses 
have  outlived  their  normal  useful  life  expectancy,  are  inefficient 
and  costly 'to  heat,  and  in  constant  need  of  repair.  These 
greenhouses  must  be  systematically  modernized  to  reduce  operating 
costs  and  provide  the  proper  environment  for  containment  along 
with  more  modern  temperature  and  humidity  control  systems. 
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The  modernization  plan  for  Range  2  will  be  carried  out  in  four 
phases.  Phase  1  construction  is  planned  for  1991.  Additional 
phases  are  projected  for  1992,  1993,  and  1994  with  construction  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1995. 

o  Design  for  new  Integrated  Swine  Facility. 

Currently  swine  research  facilities  are  dispersed  over  three 
separate  locations  at  Beltsville.  These  facilities  are  50-60 
years  old  and  antiquated  beyond  consideration  for  total 
rehabilitation.  To  improve  labor  efficiency,  enhance  security, 
and  improve  the  reliability  of  the  research  findings,  it  is 
essential  to  consolidate  and  modernize  the  swine  research 
facilities  at  Beltsville.  A  single,  centralized  complex  is 
envisioned  that  would  support  research  on  swine  nutrition, 
reproductive  physiology,  parasitic  diseases,  and  improved  meat 
quality,  especially  consumer  products  with  less  fat  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  lean  tissues.  The  complex  would  be  a  general 
purpose  structure  for  housing  gestating  animals  and  growing  swine, 
an  animal  surgery  area,  and  an  intensive  animal 
monitoring/metabolism  area  equipped  with  environmentally 
controlled  rooms  and  respiration  calorimeters.  The  facility  would 
be  approximately  50,000  square  feet  in  size. 

Other  High  Priority  Needs: 

o  BARC  waste  water  treatment  facilities— two  plants  (one  design; 
one  construction). 

o  Modernization  of  BARC  electrical  distribution  system 
(construction) . 

o  Modernization  of  Building  001— laboratory/offices  (design), 
o  Repair  of  service  building  029  (design/construction), 
o  Replacement  of  HVAC  system — Building  050  (construction), 
o  Repairs  to  poultry  house  HVAC  (design/construction), 
o  Annual  painting  and  roof  repairs  to  BARC  facilities, 
o  Granary  improvements  (design/construction), 
o  Central  collections  facility  (study), 
o  Rebuild  free  stall  barn  (study/design), 
o  Demolition  of  old,  unused  facilities, 
o  Repair  and  maintenance  of  miscellaneous  BARC  projects. 

The  proposed  projects  are  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
study  and  overall  research  program  priorities. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $10,100,000  for  construction  of  the  Yakima 

Agricultural  Research  and  Vegetable  Laboratory,  Yakima, 

Washington?  " 

Need  for  Change.  The  Yakima  Agricultural  Research  Laboratory  conducts 
research  on  the  biology,  ecology,  and  control  of  insect  and  mite 
pests  of  deciduous  fruits,  vegetables,  and  field  crops.  The  current 
laboratory  facilities  are  leased  and  are  located  on  approximately  9 
acres  of  land  within  the  city  limits  of  Yakima.  Urban  development 
has  encroached  to  the  point  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conduct 
normal  research  activities.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  need  to 
provide  temporary  ARS  buildings  and  research  facilities  and  37 
separate  buildings  now  occupy  the  9-acre  site.  There  is  inadequate 
space  for  orchards  and  research  plots.  There  is  a  pressing  need  to 
relocate  this  research  laboratory  as  the  present  lease  expires  in 
1991  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  lease  will  be  extended. 
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To  date,  Congress  has  provided  $1  million  for  planning  and  design  of 
a  new  research  facility  at  Yakima  and  $1.9  million  for  construction. 
ARS  representatives  have  worked  closely  with  industry  representatives 
to  find  a  suitable  site  for  the  proposed  new  facility.  The  industry 
site  committee  has  now  located  a  55-acre  site  outside  the  city  limits 
and  they  have  taken  an  option  on  the  land.  The  industry  plans  to  buy 
the  land,  lease  it  to  ARS  until  the  cost  of  purchase  is  recovered, 
and  then  deed  it  to  the  Department. 

The  A-E  contract  award  will  be  made  during  the  second  quarter  of  FY 
1990.  Design  is  scheduled  to  be  complete  the  second  quarter  of 
FY  1991. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  proposed  increase  of  $10,100,000  is  needed  to 
initiate  and  complete  construction  of  this  facility.  No  construction 
can  begin  until  the  entire  package  is  fully  funded.  The  new 
facility,  when  completed,  will  provide  approximately  50,000  square 
feet  of  laboratory  space  and  18,000  square  feet  of  greenhouses. 

(e)  An  increase  of  $2,500,000  for  planning,  design,  and  construction  of  a 

Poultry  Disease  Laboratory,  Atnens,  Georgia. 

Need  for  Change.  The  Southeast  Poultry  Laboratory  houses  the  USDA's 
primary  effort  for  research  on  avian  disease  problems  associated  with 
pathogens  of  foreign  origin.  The  Athens  laboratory  researches 
critical  poultry  disease  problems  of  national  concern:  salmonellosis 
in  poultry;  prevention  and  control  of  newcastle  disease  in  commercial 
poultry;  development  of  diagnostic  tests  for  avian  influenza  and 
exotic  newcastle  disease;  molecular  biology  and  control  of  avian 
influenza;  etc. 

New  demands  have  been  placed  on  USDA  research  facilities  at  the 
Southeast  Poultry  Research  Laboratory  since  the  avian  influenza 
outbreak  which  occurred  in  1983  and  1984  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland.  The  addition  of  this  facility  will  provide  high 
containment  needs  to  house  research  on  highly  lethal  avian 
influenza. 

This  new  facility  will  provide  both  immediate  and  future  long-range 
needs  to  allow  ARS  scientists  to  address  the  urgent  problems  in 
highly  contagious  and  lethal  avian  influenza  and  exotic  newcastle 
disease  research.  This  facility  will  support  the  research  needs  of 
action  agencies  (APHIS  and  FSIS)  and  the  poultry  industry.  The 
facility  is  of  national  priority  and  interest  because  research  on 
these  two  exotic  avian  diseases  is  restricted  to  only  the  highest 
animal  containment  laboratories. 

The  increase  will  provide  for  an  additional  animal  laboratory  wing 
designed  primarily  to  house  infected  poultry  as  well  as  the  necessary 
support  laboratories  to  carry  out  essential  research  on  avian 
influenza,  concurrent  with  exotic  newcastle  disease  research  efforts 
in  the  present  containment  space.  This  facility  will  provide  for  a 
more  complete  program  of  poultry  research  to  solve  these  exotic 
diseases. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  new  facility  will  provide  approximately  10,000 
square  feet  ano  will  contain  animal  holding  and  laboratory  spaces 
designed  to  safely  contain  the  most  hazardous  of  poultry  pathogens. 

The  proposed  addition  represents  the  most  cost-effective  and 
program-effective  means  to  carry  out  a  vital,  national  poultry 
disease  research  mission.  Estimated  cost  of  construction  is  $2.5 
million.  The  poultry  industry  supports  the  high  priority  of  this  new 
facility  and  has  pledged  substantial  funding  towards  the  structure. 


Status  of  research  facilities  authorized  or  funded  in  prior  years  and  reported  as  uncompleted  in  the  1990  Explanatory  Notes, 
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Research  Laboratory  and  Construction  FY  1988.  Construction  of  the  facility  started  the 

1989  Reprogrammed  +820,200  fourth  quarter  of  FY  1988  and  Is  scheduled  for  completion 

Total  4,820,200  during  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1990.  FY  1989 

Reprogrammed  funds  were  used  to  purchase  both 
fixed  and  movable  equipment. 
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Oklahoma,  Lane  1989  Plans  140,000  The  award  of  a  contract  for  design  of  Phase  III 

South  Central  1990  Plans  150,000  Is  scheduled  for  the  second  quarter  of  FY  1990 

Agricultural  Research  Total  190,000  and  should  be  completed  the  first  quarter 

Center  of  FY  1991. 

Phase  III  Construction 
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Vegetable  Laboratory  1990  Construction  1,000,000  second  quarter  of  FY  1991.  No  construction  work 

Total  2,900,000  can  be  started  until  the  design  Is  complete  and 

the  total  construction  has  been  funded. 


Status  of  Construction  Projects  as  of  December  1989  (con' 
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(d)  Program  funds  In  the  amount  of  $900,000  were  reprogrammed  to  fund  additional  costs  for  this  project. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Passenger  Motor  Vehicles 

The  1991  Budget  Estimate  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  additional  passenger 
motor  vehicles  above  the  472  passenger  motor  vehicles  presently  owned. 

The  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS)  are  used 
almost  exclusively  by  professional  research  investigators  and  technical 
consultants.  In  the  course  of  their  daily  work  these  personnel  may  need  to 
travel  to  individual  farms,  ranches,  commercial  firms,  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  etc.  In  this  type  of  work  a  high  degree  of  mobility  is 
required.  Use  of  common  carriers  is  seldom  feasible. 

It  is  the  policy  of  ARS  to  pool  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  for  different 
activities  in  order  to  keep  the  number  of  vehicles  to  a  minimum  and  reduce 
overall  costs  of  maintenance.  Monthly  vehicle  operation  reports  are  required 
and  periodic  surveys  are  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  vehicles  are 
being  used  and  their  condition. 

Replacement  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

It  is  proposed  to  replace  46  of  472  vehicles  currently  in  operation.  These 
vehicles  are  located  at  field  stations  and  are  used  in  connection  with  research 
studies  and  technical  assistance.  Vehicle  replacement  is  based  on  funding 
priority,  program  management,  mileage,  and  age  eligibility. 

Age  and  Mileage  Data  for  passenger-carrying  vehicles  on  hand  as  of 
September  30,  1989. 


Age-Year 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Lifetime 

Number  of 

Percent 

Model 

Vehicles* 

Total 

Mileage 

(thousands) 

Vehicles* 

of  Tota 

1984-older 

338 

72 

1985 

29 

6 

80-over 

64 

14 

1986 

40 

8 

60-80 

92 

20 

1987 

23 

5 

40-60 

125 

26 

1988 

19 

4 

20-40 

106 

22 

1989 

23 

_5 

Under  20 

85 

18 

Total 

472 

100 

472 

100 

♦Includes  six  vehicles  used  in  foreign  countries  and  six  buses. 


Aircraft 

The  Agency  currently  maintains  a  fleet  of  seven  aircraft,  located  at  College 
Station,  Texas,  and  Weslaco,  Texas.  These  specially  modified  and  equipped 
research  aircraft  are  used  in  the  development  of  pest  control  methods, 
application  of  agricultural  materials,  radar  tracking  of  airborne  insect 
migration,  infrared  and  color  photography,  and  evaluating  effects  of  weather  on 
agriculture. 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
principal  entree  to  the  university  system  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  agricultural  research  as  authorized  by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  361a-361i);  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  582a-7);  Public  Law  89-106,  Section  (2),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
450i);  and  the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.).  Through  these  authorities,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  participates  with  State  and  other  sources  of 
funding  to  encourage  and  assist  the  State  institutions  in  the  conduct  of 
agricultural  research  through  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
50  States  and  the  territories;  by  approved  Schools  of  Forestry;  the  1890 
Land-Grant  Institutions  and  Tuskegee  University;  Colleges  of  Veterinary 
Medicine;  and  other  eligible  institutions. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service  participates  in  a  nationwide  system  of 
agricultural  research  program  planning  and  coordination  among  the  State 
institutions,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  industry  of 
America.  Program  coordination  and  planning  are  carried  out  by  a  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  staff  located  entirely  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

This  headquarters  unit  serves  more  than  12,000  scientists  in  the  university 
system  of  the  United  States.  As  of  September  30,  1989,  there  were  158  full-time 
employees  and  13  other  than  full-time  employees. 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated*  1990  and  1991 


1989  :  1990  :  1991 

Actual  :  Estl rated  :  Estl rated 


: Staff :  :Staff:  :Staff 


Item 

Amou nt 

:Years 

:  Amount 

:Years 

:  Amount 

:Years 

Direct  Appropriation: 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service  ... 
Rulldlngs  and  Facilities  . 

340,917,000 

:  157 

340,478,000 

45,108,000 

:  155 
:  10 

349,743,000 

!  183 

Total*  Direct  Appropriation  . 

340,917,000 

:  157 

385,586,000 

:  165 

349,743,000 

:  183 

Obligations  under  other  USDA 


appropriations: 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  1890 

fi  .nnn 

Agricultural  Research  Service: 

1,000 

9  .  09A 

Evaluation  Studies  . 

300,258 

9  nnn 

400,000 

-  - 

400,000 

*  - 

Groundwater  Quality  Conference  . 

10,000 

_  _ 

•m.  c=> 

Science  and  Fduratlon  Programs  _ 

250,000 

se,  rm 

304,693 

OB  — 

304,693 

Office  of  Small  Scale  Agriculture  .. 

75,157 

1 

80,925 

1 

80,925 

1 

Office  of  Special  Projects  and 

Program  Systems _ ................ 

20,997 

1 

22,439 

1 

22,439 

1 

Soil  Erosion  Workshop  . . 

2,000 

UV-B  Workshop _ .... 

5,000 

_  — 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 

Service: 

1890  Grantsmanshlp  Workshop  . 

3,500 

— 

-  - 

“  ~ 

— 

-  - 

Biotechnology  Exhibit  . 

2,928 

-  - 

-  - 

*  - 

“  - 

“  - 

leafy  Spurge  Research . . 

77,112 

«»  -> 

48,600 

—  — 

48,600 

•  — 

Extension  Service: 

Aquaculture  Fdnra+lnn  Project  ...... 

«.  — 

5,000 

—  <- 

—  — 

-  - 

Biotechnology  Exhibit  . 

2,928 

— 

-  - 

Science  and  Education  Programs  _ _ 

50,000 

o  «, 

188,652 

—  — 

188,652 

—  — 

Office  of  Special  Projects  and 

Program  Systems . 

20,997 

-  - 

22,439 

-  - 

22,439 

”  - 

Food  Science  and  Inspection  Service: 

Biotechnology  Workshop  . 

16,200 

-  - 

-  - 

“  - 

“  - 

Half  Antibiotic  Toctlnn  Prolect  .... 

27,000 

=  — 

54,000 

—  — 

50,000 

—  “ 

Meat  ^nd  Poultry  Research  .......... 

37,800 

Salmonella  Contamination  Research  .. 

54,000 

— 

— 

— 

Veternlnary  Products  Info.  System  .. 

-  - 

-  - 

60,000 

-  «, 

60,000 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 

International  Trade  Pilot  Project  .. 

83  ,  095 

-  - 

83,095 

*  ” 

“  — 

National  Agricultural  Library, 

Science  and  Education  Programs 

5,325 

“  - 

7 ,465 

7 ,465 

*  -» 

Information  Services 

—  - 

3,000 

-  - 

3,000 

•  - 

Office  of  International  Cooperation 

and  Development,  1890  Grantsmanshlp 

Workshop  . 

1,100 

—  “ 

“  * 

“  ** 

Rural  Electrification  Administration, 

Office  of  Agricultural  Biotechnology 

5,000 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Aquaculture  Education  Project  . 

25,000 

“  - 

*  - 

“  - 

Soil  Erosion  Workshop . 

8,000 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

*  — 

—  — 

Various  agencies  sharing  cost  of 

USDA  Small  Business  Innovation 

Research  Program  (SBIR)  ...» . 

279,150 

-  - 

275,303 

-  ~ 

275,088 

-  - 
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1989 

Actual 

:  1990 

:  Estimated 

:  1991 

Estimated 

Item 

Amount 

:Staff 
:  Years 

:  Amount 

: Staff 
: Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Various  research  agencies  sharing 

cost  of  Current  Research  Information 

*  • 

System  ( CRIS )  . 

721,500 

8 

721,500 

449,609 

8 

721,500 

641,919 

8 

Miscellaneous  Reimbursements  . 

Total#  Other  USDA  Appropriations... 

2,095,975 

10 

2,726,720 

10 

2,826,720 

10 

Total  Agriculture  Appropriations... 

343,012,975 

167 

:388, 312,720 

175 

:352,569,720 

193 

Other  Federal  Funds: 

AID-PASA,  Nitrogen  fixation  . 

242,064 

AID-PASA,  International  Research 

Centers  . 

484,127 

«»  — 

484,127 

484,127 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission# 

Aquaculture  Education  Project  . 

50,000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Forest  Service: 

1890  Grantsmanshlp  Workshop  . 

2,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

Atmospheric  deposition  . 

78,972 

-  - 

104,684 

— 

104,684 

-  - 

Biotechnology  Exhibit  . 

1,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

UV-B  Workshop  . 

5,000 

— 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

— 

Department  of  Commerce#  NOAA# 

Atmospheric  deposition  . 

75,192 

-  - 

72,240 

-  - 

72,240 

-  - 

Department  of  Defense: 

Effects  of  Aircraft  Noise  on  Animals 

200,000 

-  - 

200,000 

-  - 

200,000 

-  - 

Computerized  Environmental  Resources 

Data  System  . 

240,000 

—  = 

300,000 

200,000 

_  — 

Guayule  . 

766,560 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Department  of  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management# 

Atmospheric  deposition  . 

81,360 

-  - 

81,296 

— 

81,296 

— 

Geological  Survey#  Atmospheric 

deposition  . . . . . 

488,535 

«,  — 

481,257 

481,257 

National  Park  Service#  Atmospheric 

deposition . . . . . 

38,893 

23,000 

23,000 

Environmental  Protection  Agency# 

Atmospheric  deposition  . 

57,424 

— 

26,676 

26,676 

Food  and  Drug  Administration# 

Veternlnary  Products  Info.  System  .. 

18,000 

— 

45,000 

— 

50,000 

— 

National  Institutes  of  Health#  Air 

Contaminant  Symposium  . 

5,000 

a.  — 

«  — 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority# 

Atmospheric  deposition  . 

15,808 

15,808 

-  - 

15,808 

-  ~ 

Total,  Other  Federal  Funds. . 

2,849,935 

— 

1,773,280 

— 

1,673,280 

-  - 

Total,  Cooperative  State  Research 

Se rv 1 c© •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

:345,862,910 

167 

:390,086 ,000 

175 

354,243,000 

193 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Actual 

Estl rated 

Estl rated 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Staff-Years: 

Celling . . 

167 

175 

193 

Non-celling . . 

3 

3 

3 

Total _ .................. 

. .  170 

178 

196 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 


1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


:  1989  :  :  1990  :  :  1991 

Grade  :  Headquarters  :  :  Headquarters  :  :  Headquarters 

ES-6  :  1  :  :  1  :*  i  1 

ES-5  :  2  :  :  2  :  :  2 

ES-4  :  1  :  :  1  :  :  1 

ES-3  :  1  :  :  1  :  :  1 

GS-16  :  1  :  :  1  :  !  1 

GS/GM-15  :  26  :  :  34  :  :  34 

GS/GM-14  :  13  :  :  15  :  :  19 

GS/GM-13  :  8  :  :  13  :  :  13 

GS-12  :  14  :  :  14  :  :  14 

GS-11  :  5  :  :  5  :  :  9 

GS-9  :  12  :  :  15  :  :  20 

GS-8  :  4  :  :  5  :  :  5 

GS-7  :  22  :  :  24  :  :  25 

GS-6  :  25  :  :  25  :  :  25 

GS-5  :  7  :  :  8  :  :  12 

GS-4  :  11  :  :  11  :  :  11 

GS-3  :  1  :  :  1  :  :  1 

GS-2  :  4  :  :  4  :  :  4 


Total  Permanent  :  :  :  :  : 

Positions .  :  158  :  :  180  :  :  198 


Staff  Years:  :  :  :  :  : 

Ceiling .  :  167  :  :  175  :  :  193 

Non-ceiling  :  3  :  :  3  :  :  3 


Total  .  :  170  :  :  178  :  :  196 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 


1989  and 

Estimated  1990 

and  1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters  . 

Field . . . 

$5,351,476 

$5,834,000 

$6,823,000 

11  Total  Personnel 

Compensation . 

12  Personnel  Benefits  . 

13  Benefits  for  former 

personnel  . 

5,351,476 

798,221 

5,487 

5,834,000 

881,000 

5,000 

6,823,000 

1,033,000 

5,000 

Total  Pers.  Comp.  &  Benefits  . 

6,155,184 

6,720,000 

7,861,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel  . 

22  Transportation  of  things 
23.3  Communications,  utilities 

&  miscellaneous  charges 

24  Printing  and  reproduction. 

25  Other  services  . 

26  Supplies  and  materials  ... 

31  Equipment  . 

41  Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions  . 

854,439 

15,722 

414,336 

180,993 

4,722,292 

184,621 

439,307 

334,076,878 

921,000 

17,000 

431,000 

194,000 

5,193,689 

192,000 

239.000 

372,798,311 

1,074,000 

20.000 

494,000 

208,000 

2,477,979 

218,000 

276,000 

337,114,021 

Total  other  objects . 

340,888,588 

379,986,000 

341,882,000 

Total  direct  obligations . 

347,043,772 

386,706.000 

349,743,000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions  . 
Average  Salary,  GM/GS  positions 
Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions 

$77,840 

$36,744 

9.42 

$80,640 

$38,596 

9.76 

$99,100 

$37,001 

9.74 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service: 

For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  for  cooperative  forestry 
and  other  research,  for  facilities,  and  for  other  expenses,  including 
[$157,045,000]  $158,545,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  approved  March  2,  1887,  as  amended,  including  administration  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  penalty  mail  costs  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations  under  section  6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887, 
as  amended,  and  payments  under  section  1361(c)  of  the  Act  of  October  3, 

>  1980  (7  U.S.C.  301n.);  [$17,500,000]  $12,975,000  for  grants  for  cooperative 

forestry  research  under  the  Act  approved  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C. 

1  582a — 582-a7),  as  amended  [by  Public  Law  92-318  approved  June  23,  1972], 
including  administrative  expenses,  and  payments  under  section  1361(c)  of 
the  Act  of  October  3,  1980  (7  U.S.C.  301n.);  [$25,333,000]  $26,169,000  for 
payments  to  the  1890  land-grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee  University, 
for  research  under  section  1445  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research, 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-113),  as  amended, 
including  administration  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  penalty  mail  costs  of  the  1890  land-grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee 
University;  [$56,543,000]  $25,597,000  for  contracts  and  grants  for 
agricultural  research  under  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
450i);  [$43,066,000]  $100,000,000  for  competitive  research  grants, 

2  including  administrative  expenses;  [$5,476,000  for  the  support  of  animal 
health  and  disease  programs  authorized  by  section  1433  of  Public  Law 
95-113,  including  administrative  expenses;  $325,000]  $918,000  for 
supplemental  and  alternative  crops  and  products  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 

3  (7  U.S.C.  3319d);  [$5,368,000  for  grants  for  research  and  construction  of 
facilities  to  conduct  research  pursuant  to  the  Critical  Agricultural 
Materials  Act  of  1984  (7  U.S.C.  178);  and  section  1472  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  3318),  to  remain  available 
until  expended;  $475,000  for  rangeland  research  grants  as  authorized  by 
Subtitle  M  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended;  $6,004,000]  $6,000,000  for  higher  education 
grants  under  section  1417(a)  of  Public  Law  95-113,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 

4  3152(a));  [$3,750,000  for  grants  as  authorized  by  section  1475  of  the 

National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 

and  other  Acts;  $3,152,000  for  grants  to  States  for  the  operation  of 
international  trade  development  centers,  as  authorized  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  3292);]  $4,450,000  for  low-input  agriculture  as 
authorized  by  the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  4701-4710);  and  [$13,507,000]  $12,239,000  for 
necessary  expenses  of  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  activities, 
including  coordination  and  program  leadership  for  higher  education  work  of 
the  Department,  administration  of  payments  to  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  funds  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 

5  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  of  which  $11,000,000 

shall  be  for  a  program  of  capacity  building  grants  to  col  leges  el i qible  to 

receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  ( 7  U.S.C.  321-326  and  328), 

including  Tuskegee  University,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be  for 

employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3l"0£;  in  all,  [$341,994,000]  $346,893,000. 
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The  first  change  deletes  a  reference  to  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (Mclnti re-Stennis  Cooperative  Forestry  Research).  This  citation  is  not 
necessary. 

The  second  change  deletes  language  for  animal  health  and  disease  research 
program  authorized  by  section  1433  of  Public  Law  95-113. 

The  third  change  deletes  language  for  research  and  construction  authorized  by 
the  Critical  Agricultural  Materials  Act  of  1984  and  for  rangeland  research 
grants  as  authorized  by  Subtitle  M  of  Public  Law  95-113.  No  funding  is  proposed 
for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  fourth  change  deletes  language  for  grants  for  the  aquaculture  centers  as 
authorized  by  section  1475  of  P.L.  95-113  and  for  grants  for  international  trade 
development  centers  as  authorized  by  section  1458A  of  P.L.  95-113.  No  funding 
is  proposed  for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  fifth  change  provides  language  for  the  capacity  building  grants  program  at 
the  1890  land-grant  institutions  and  Tuskegee  University. 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE  -  CURRENT  LAW 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $341,994,000 

Morrill-Nelson  .  2,850,000 

Total,  Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  344,844,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  349,743,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation  . +4,899,000 


Adjustments  in  1990: 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  . 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177): 

Direct  . 

Morrill-Nelson  . 

Adjusted  base  for  1990  . 

Budget  estimate,  1991  . 

Increase  from  adjusted  1990  . 


$344,844,000 

-4,326,000 

-40,000 

340,478,000 

349,743,000 

+9,265,000 


COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE  -  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law,  1991  .  349,743,000 

Change  due  to  proposed  legislation  .  -2,850,000 

Net  Request,  President's  1991  Budget  Request  .  346,893,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  CURRENT  LAW 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 

1990 

Estimated 

Pay  Costs 

Program 

Changes 

1991 

Estimated 

Payments  under  the  Hatch  Act  .. 

$155,058,000 

•  - 

+$3,487,000 

$158,545,000 

Cooperative  forestry  research  . 

17,279,000 

-  - 

-4,304,000 

12,975,000 

Payments  to  1890  colleges  and 

Tuskegee  University  . 

25,012,000 

-  - 

+1,157,000 

26,169,000 

Special  research  grants  . 

73,127,000 

-  - 

-42,162,000 

30,965,000 

Competitive  research  grants/ 

National  Research  Initiative. 

42,521,000 

-  - 

+57,479,000 

100,000,000 

Animal  health  and  disease 

research.  Section  1433  . 

5,407,000 

_  _ 

-5,407,000 

-  - 

Federal  administration  (direct 

appropriation)  . 

13,336,000 

+$139,000 

-1,236,000 

12,239,000 

Higher  education  . 

8,738,000 

-  - 

+112,000 

8,850,000 

Total  Available  . 

340,478,000 

+139,000 

+9,126,000 

349,743,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  CURRENT  LAW 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estl rated 

:Staff 

•.Staff 

Increase  or 

: Staff 

Project 

Amount  :Years 

Amount  :Years 

Decrease 

Amount  : Years 

1.  Hatch  Act 

Research  program: 

Formula  funds  .... 

SU4,124,150  : 

$114,591,308  : 

+$2,510,640 

$117,101,948  : 

Regional  research. 

36,172,313  : 

36,050,563  : 

+871,750 

36,922,313  : 

Subtotal  . 

150,296,463  : 

150,641,871  : 

+3.382.390 

154,024,261  : 

Federal  Admin.  (3*) 

4,410,309  : 

4,416,129  : 

+104,610 

4,520,739  : 

Total  . 

154,706,772  :  59 

155,058,000  :  59 

+3,487,000  (1) 

158,545,000  :  69 

2. Cooperative  Forestry 

Research: 

Research  program  .. 

16,975,000  : 

16,760,630  : 

-4,174,880 

12,585,750  : 

Federal  Admin.  (3*) 

525,000  : 

518,370  : 

-129,120 

389,250  : 

Total  . 

17,500,000  :  5 

17,279,000  :  5 

-4,304,000  (2) 

12,975,000  :  5 

3. Payments  to  1890 

Colleges  &  Tuskegee 

.  * 

University: 

Research  program  .. 

23,603,010  : 

24,261,640  : 

+1,122,290 

25,383,930  : 

Federal  Acfcnln.  3Z) 

729,990  : 

750,360  : 

+34,710 

785,070  : 

Total  . 

24,333,000  :  8 

25,012,000  :  8 

+1.157,000  (3) 

26.169,000  :  8 

4. Special  Research 

Grants: 

Acid  precipitation  . 

661,000  : 

653,000  : 

-653,000 

-  : 

Aflatoxln  research# 

Illinois  . 

-  : 

87,000  : 

-87,000 

-  -  : 

Agricultural  dlversl- 

fl cation,  Hawaii  .. 

156,000  : 

154,000  : 

-154,000 

Agricultural  trade. 

North  Dakota  . 

600,000  : 

592,000  : 

-592,000 

-  -  : 

Agricultural  utlllza- 

tlon,  Minnesota  ... 

200,000  : 

395,000  : 

-395.000 

-  -  : 

Alternative  cropping 

systems  In  the 

Sou theast,S. Carol  Ina 

285,000  : 

281,000  : 

-281,000 

-  -  : 

Alternative  crops. 

North  Dakota  . 

-  -  : 

494,000  : 

-494,000 

-  -  : 

Alternative  pest 

control,  Arkansas  . 

1,400,000  : 

1,382,000  : 

-1,382,000 

-  -  : 

Alternative  to 

Dlnoseb.  Oregon  ... 

150,000  : 

222,000  : 

-222.000 

-  : 

Animal  health 

research  . 

5,705,000  : 

5,633,000  : 

-5.633,000 

-  -  : 

Animal  Science  Food 

Safety  Consortium  . 

1,400,000  : 

1,678,000  : 

-1,678,000 

-  : 

Apple  quality  re- 

search,  Michigan  .. 

95,000  : 

94,000  : 

-94,000 

-  -  : 

Aquaculture  research 

(general)  . 

520,000  : 

563,000  : 

-563,000 

-  -  : 

Aquaculture,  Stone- 

vllle,  Mississippi. 

586.000  : 

581,000  : 

-581,000 

-  “  2 

Asparagus  yield 

decline,  Michigan  . 

95,000  : 

94,000  : 

-94,000 

-  -  : 

Bean  and  beet  re- 

search,  Michigan  .. 

190,000  « 

188,000  : 

-188,000 

-  -  : 

Belgian  endive.  Mass. 

60,000  : 

59,000  : 

-59,000 

-  -  : 

Blueberry  shoestring 

virus,  Michigan  ... 

92,000  : 

91,000  : 

-91,000 

-  -  : 

Broom  snakeweed. 

New  Mexico  . 

100,000  : 

148,000  : 

-148,000 

-  : 
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1989  Actual 


1990  Estimated 


1991  Estimated 


Project 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amou nt 

Staff 

Years 

Increase  or  . 
Decrease 

: Staff 
Amount  :Years 

Celery  fusarlum. 

Michigan  . 

$40,000 

$39,000 

-$39,000 

_  .  • 

Chesapeake  Bay  aqua- 

culture,  Maryland  . 

-  - 

370,000 

-370,000 

Cranberry/bl ueberry 

disease  4  breeding. 

New  Jersey  . 

260,000 

257,000 

-257,000 

-  : 

Dai ry  4  beef  photo- 

period,  Michigan  .. 

33,000 

33,000 

-33,000 

-  -  : 

Dairy  goat  research. 

Prairie  View  A4M, 

Texas  . 

-  - 

74,000 

-74,000 

-  -  : 

Dark-end  syndrome  of 

potatoes  . 

150,000 

49,000 

-49,000 

-  -  : 

Delta  rural  revltall- 

zatlon,  Mississippi 

175,000 

173,000 

-173,000 

-  -  : 

Dried  bean  research. 

North  Dakota  . 

75,000 

87,000 

-87,000 

-  -  : 

EDB  replacement. 

Hawal  1  . 

285,000 

-  - 

*■  - 

-  _  ; 

Expanded  wheat 

pasture,  Oklahoma  . 

400,000 

148,000 

-148,000 

-  -  : 

Export  Services, 

Oreqon  . 

247,000 

-247,000 

Floriculture,  Hawaii 

300,000 

296,000 

-296,000 

-  -  ; 

Food  4  Agriculture 

Policy  Institute, 

Iowa  4  Missouri  .. . 

463,000 

714,000 

-714,000 

-  -  : 

Food  Marketing  Policy 

Center,  Connecticut 

285,000 

373,000 

-373,000 

-  -  : 

Food  processing. 

Mississippi  . 

173,000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  -  : 

Food  systems  group. 

Wisconsin  . 

148,000 

219,000 

-219,000 

-  -  : 

Global  Change  . 

+5,000,000 

$5,000,000  : 

Grasshopper  biocon- 

trol.  North  Dakota. 

69,000 

71,000 

-71,000 

-  -  : 

Human  nutrition. 

New  York  . 

450,000 

556,000 

-556,000 

-  : 

Integrated  orchard 

management,  Vermont 

-  - 

49,000 

-49,000 

Integrated  pest 

management  . 

2,940,000 

2,903,000 

+1,097,000 

4,000.000  : 

Integrated  produc- 

tlon  systems. 

Oklahoma . . 

188.000 

186,000 

-186,000 

-  -  ; 

Integrated  reproduc- 

tlon  management. 

Nebraska  . 

75,000 

—  — 

•  — 

—  "  : 

International  live- 

stock  program. 

Kansas  . 

95,000 

94,000 

-94,000 

—  -  : 

Iowa  Biotechnology 

Consortium  . 

1,225,000 

1,593,000 

-1,593,000 

-  -  : 

Livestock  4  dairy 

policy.  New  York  & 

Texas  . . . 

450,000 

518,000 

-518,000 

-  -  : 

Lowbush  blueberry 

research,  Maine  ... 

170,000 

-170,000 

Low-Input  agrlc. , 

Minnesota  . 

100,000 

148,000 

-148,000 

—  —  : 

Maple  research. 

Vermont  . 

100.000 

99,000 

-99,000 

-  -  : 

Michigan  Biotechno- 

) 

logy  Institute  ... 

1,750,000 

2,160,000 

-2.160,000 

°  ”  2 

Midwest  Biotechnology 

Consortium  . 

1,750,000 

2.592,000 

-2,592,000 

-  -  : 
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:  1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated  : 

:  1991  Estimated 

Project 

:  :  Staff 

:  Amount  :Years 

:  Staff : 
Amount  :Years: 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

:  :Staf f 

:  Amount  :Years 

Milk  consumption. 

Pennsyl vanl a  . 

$285,000 

$281,000 

-$281,000 

a>  — > 

Milkweed  research. 

Nebraska  . 

68,000 

79,000 

-79,000 

_  c 

Minor  crop  pest 

control,  Hawaii  ... 
Minor  use  animal 

—  — 

281,000 

-281,000 

drugs  . 

229,000 

226,000 

+103,000 

$329,000 

Mosquito  research. 

ri cel  and  agro- 
ecosystem  . 

456,000 

450,000 

-450,000 

Multi-cropping 

strategies  for  aqua¬ 
culture,  Hawaii  ... 

152,000 

150,000 

-150,000 

National  Biological 

Impact  Assessment 
Program  . 

125,000 

123,000 

+177,000 

300,000 

New  uses  for  agrlcul- 

tural  products,  Ohio 

133,000 

131,000 

-131,000 

Nonfood  agricultural 

« 

products,  Nebraska. 
Oil  from  jojoba. 

—  — 

109,000 

-109,000 

New  Mexico  . 

Operation  small  farm. 

—  — 

148,000 

-148,000 

Louisiana  . 

-  - 

99,000 

-99,000 

Oregon/Massachusetts 

biotechnology  . 

Peach  tree  short 

247,000 

-247,000 

life.  South  Carolina 

192,000 

190,000 

-190,000 

— 

Pesticide  clearance. 
Pesticide  Impact 

1,369,000 

1,975,000 

+1,025,000 

3,000,000 

assessment . 

2,218,000 

2,437,000 

+531,000 

2,958,000 

Pesticide  research. 

Washington  . 

Plastic  from  corn- 

—  — 

49,000 

-49,000 

”  * 

starch,  Nebraska  .. 

40,000 

39,000 

-39,000 

-  - 

Potato  research  .... 
Preservation  and  pro- 

1,177,000 

1,310,000 

-1,310,000 

cessing,  Oklahoma  . 
Prime  farmland  reel  a- 

267,000 

264,000 

-264,000 

““  “ 

matlon,  Illinois  & 
Kentucky  . 

450,000 

543,000 

-543,000 

Regional  barley  gene 

mapping  project  ... 
Regionalized  Implica- 

153,000 

-153,000 

tions  of  farm  pro¬ 
grams  . 

346,000 

-346,000 

Rural  develop.ment 

centers  . 

500,000 

494,000 

-494,000 

-  - 

Rural  economic  devel- 

oprnent,  Georgia  ... 

— 

739,000 

-739,000 

Russian  wheat  aphid. 
Safflower  research. 

100,000 

346,000 

-346,000 

N.  Dakota  &  Montana 
Sandhills  grazing 

—  — 

247,000 

-247,000 

management  practices 
Nebraska  . 

100,000 

99,000 

-99,000 

Satellite  assessment 

of  drought,  Oklahoma 
Seafood  harvesting. 

300,000 

—  — 

—  — 

processing,  market¬ 
ing,  Mississippi  .. 

•  — 

368,000 

-368,000 

-  - 

Seedstocks  enhance¬ 
ment,  North  Dakota. 
Soil  erosion  In 

200,000 

197,000 

-197,000 

-  - 

Pacific  Northwest  . 

591,000 

584,000 

-584,000 

— 
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Project 


Southwest  Consortium 
for  plant  genetics  & 
water  resources  ... 
Soybean  cyst  nema¬ 
tode#  Missouri  .... 
Stone  fruit  decline, 

Michigan  . 

Stored  grain  Insects, 

Kansas  . 

Subirrigation  re¬ 
search,  Michigan  .. 
Sunflower  Insects, 
North  Dakota  and 

South  Dakota  . 

TCK  smut  (wheat)  ... 
Tropical  4  sub¬ 
tropical  research  . 
Water  management, 

Alabama  . 

Water  quality  . 

Wheat  genetics, 

Kansas . 

Wood  utilization  ... 
Wool  research,  Texas 
World  food  systems, 
Indl ana  and  Ohio  . . 
Youth  science  camp. 

West  Virginia . 

Federal  Admin.  (4%). 

Total  . 

Critical  Agricultural 
Materials  Act  of  1984 
Research  and  con¬ 
struction  program. 
Federal  Admin.  (3X) 

Total  . 

Rangeland  Research 
Grants  (Subtitle  M): 
Research  program  .. 
Federal  Admin.  (3%) 

Total  . 

Aquaculture  Centers, 
Section  1475: 

Research  program  . . 
Federal  Admin.  (3X) 

Total  . 

International  Trade 
Centers,  Sec.  1458A: 

Program  . 

Federal  Admin.  GS) 

Total  . 

Other  Agreements, 
Section  1472: 

Program  . 

Federal  Admin.  (3%) 

Total  . 

Low  Input/Sustainable 
Agrlc.  Prog.  (LISA) 

Program  . 

Federal  Admin.  GX) 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estl rated 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1991  Estl rated 

Amount 

:Staf f 
:Years 

Amount 

Staff 

:Years 

:Staff 
Amount  :Years 

$385,000 

$380,000 

-$380,000 

285,000 

281,000 

-281,000 

-  -  : 

285,000 

281,000 

-281,000 

-  -  : 

285,000 

281,000 

-281,000 

-  -  : 

62,000 

-62,000 

: 

190,000 

188,000 

-188,000 

193,000 

247,000 

-247,000 

-  -  : 

3,341,000 

3,299,000 

-3,299,000 

-  -  : 

300,000 

395,000 

-395,000 

•  -  • 

-  - 

6,615,000 

+3,385,000 

$10,000,000  : 

100,000 

99,000 

-99,000 

-  -  : 

2,852,000 

2,816,000 

-2,816,000 

-  -  : 

142,000 

144,000 

-144,000 

-  -  : 

300,000 

355,000 

-355,000 

: 

«.  _ 

74,000 

-74,000 

-  -  . 

(1,675,440) 

(2,233,120) 

(-1.209,240) 

(1,023,880): 

41,886,000 

55.828,000 

-30.231,000 

25,597,000  : 

3,557,960 

5,141,000 

-5,141,000 

110,040 

159,000 

-159,000 

-  -  : 

3,668,000 

5.300,000 

-5,300,000 

: 

460,750 

454,930 

-454,930 

14.250 

14,070 

-14,070 

-  -  : 

475,000 

469,000 

-469,000 

: 

3,637,500 

3,591,910 

-3,591,910 

_  .  . 

112,500 

111,090 

-111,090 

-  -  : 

3,750,000 

3,703,000 

-3,703,000 

-  -  : 

3,057,440 

3,018,640 

-3,018,640 

.  .  > 

94,560 

93,360 

-93,360 

-  -  : 

3,152,000 

3,112,000 

-3,112,000 

: 

266,750 

„  _ 

•  - 

-  .  ; 

8,250 

-  - 

“  - 

-  —  : 

275,000 

-  -  : 

4,316,500 

4.262.180 

+54,320 

4.316,500  : 

133,500 

131,820 

+1,680 

133,500  : 

4,450,000 

; 

:  4,394,000 

:  +56,000 

:  4,450,000  : 

Total 
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1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Staff 

:Staff 

Increase  or 

Staff 

Project 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Decrease 

Amount 

Years 

Supplemental  and 

Alternative  Crops, 

Sec.  1473D: 

Oilseed,  N.  Dakota. 

$500,000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Crambe/Rapeseed  ... 
Mesquite  research. 

325,000 

*  $321,000 

-$71,000 

$250,000 

Texas  . 

100,000 

_  _ 

«  _ 

Oil  from  jojoba,  NM 

100,000 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Guayule  research  .. 

— 

— 

+668,000 

668,000 

Federal  Admin.  (3* ) 

(30,750) 

(9,630) 

(+17,910) 

(27,540) 

Total  . 

1,025,000 

321,000 

+597,000 

918,000 

Groundwater  Quality: 

Program  . 

2,910,000 

90,000 

_  — 

„  _ 

Federal  Admin.  (3%) 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  . 

3,000,000 

61,681,000 

26 

73,127,000 

26 

-42,162,000  (4) 

30,965,000 

26 

5. Competitive  Research 

Grants/National 

Research  Initiative 
(NRI )  . 

Plant  science  . 

8,000,000 

(493,000) 

7,751,000 

(487,000) 

-7,751,000 

(-487,000) 

-  -  (a) 

-  -  (a) 

Soybean  research  .. 

Alcohol  fuels  . 

Human  nutrition  .... 
Animal  science . 

(514,000) 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

(475,000) 

(507,000) 

1.481,000 

4,937,000 

(469.000) 

(-507,000) 

-1,481.000 

-4,937,000 

(-469,000) 

- (a) 

-  -  (a) 

-  -  (a) 
- (a) 

Brucellosis  . 

Pest  science  . 

2,000,000 

1,975,000 

-1,975,000 

-  -  (a) 

Blotechnol ogy 

(animal  &  plant)  .. 

19,016,000 

18,775,000 

-18,775,000 

-  -  (a) 

Stratospheric  ozone. 

3,700,000 

3,653,000 

-3,653,000 

-  -  (a) 

Forestry . 

«-  — 

3,949,000 

-3,949,000 

-  -  (a) 

NRI -Natural  Resources 

and  Environment  ... 
NRI-Nutrltlon,  Food 

“  * 

+15.000,000 

15.000,000 

Quality,  A  Health  . 

— 

— 

+5,000,000 

5,000,000 

NRI-Plant  Systems  .. 

-  - 

-  - 

+50,000,000 

50,000,000 

NRI-Anlmal  Systems  . 

— 

— 

+30,000,000 

30,000,000 

Federal  Admin.  (4%). 

(1,588,640) 

(1,700,840) 

(+2,299,160) 

(4,000,000) 

T otal  . 

39,716,000 

38 

42.521,000 

41 

+57,479,000  (5) 

100,000,000 

60 

6. Animal  Health  end 

Disease  Research, 
Section  1433 : 

Research  prog^aM  ... 

5,256,960 

5.190,720 

-5,190,720 

-  - 

Feoeral  Admin.  UX  i . 

219,040 

216,280 

-216,280 

-  - 

Total  . . . 

5,476,000 

2 

5,407,000 

2 

-5,407,000  (6) 

7. Federal  Aonlnlstra- 

tlon  (Direct  App.Hb) 
Gulf  Coast  shrimp 

aquaculture . . 

2,736,000 

3,195,000 

-3,195,000 

•  — 

Mississippi  Valley 

State  University  .. 
Iowa  State-Center  for 

625.000 

617,000 

-617,000 

Food  &  Industrial 

Ag.  Product  Dev.  .. 

950,000 

•>  — 

Pay  Costs  and 

Federal  Employee 

Retl rement  System  . 

250,000 

-  - 

«.  _ 

Pay  Costs  . 

-  _ 

-  - 

+139,000 

139,000 

Iowa  State-Center  for 

750,000' 

Ag.  &  Rural  Dev.  .. 
Geographic  Informa- 

741,000 

-741,000 

*  ” 

tlon  System  Pilot 

P ro^r dm  ••••••••••• 

-  - 

$494,000 

-$494,000 

-  - 
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:  1989  Actual  : 

1990  Estimated  : 

1991  Estimated 

:  : Staff: 

:  Amount  : Years: 

: Staff: 
Amount  :Years: 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

: Staff 
Amount  :Years 

Water  Quality,  Ill., 
Iowa,  &  North  Dakota 
Office  of  Grants  and 

1,687,000 

-1,687,000 

-  - 

Program  Systems  ... 
Office  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Biotechnology 
Ag  In  the  Classroom. 
Peer  Panels . 

5529,000 

250,000 

87,000 

200,000 

568,000 

222,000 

135,000 

247,000 

-568,000 

+278,000 

+65,000 

+153,000 

$500,000 

200,000 

400,000 

1890  Capacity 

Building  Grants  .. . 

“  “ 

5,430,000 

+5,570,000 

11,000,000 

Total  . 

6,377,000 

6 

13,336,000 

8 

-1,097,000  (7) 

12,239,000 

8 

8. Higher  Education: 

Graduate  Training 

Grants  . 

2,852,000 

2,816,000 

+1,184,000 

4,000,000 

Institution  Challenge 

Grants  . 

«  — 

987,000 

+1,013,000 

2,000,000 

Strengthening  Grants 

1890  Colleges  . 

1,902,000 

1,878,000 

-1,878,000 

0 

Morrlll-Nelson  Funds 

(Permanent  Appro.). 
Vocational  Agrl- 

2,850,000 

2,810,000 

+40,000 

2,850,000 

culture  Curriculum, 
Aquaculture  . 

247,000 

-247,000 

a 

Federal  Admin.  (3*) 

(142,620) 

(177,840) 

(-27,840) 

(150,000) 

Total  . 

7,604,000 

5 

8,738,000 

6 

+112,000  (8) 

*  8,850,000 

7 

Total  obligations  . 

317,393,772 

149 

340,478,000 

155 

+9,265,000 

349,743,000 

183 

Unobligated  Balances: 

Lapsing  . 

838,228 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Transferred  . 

-275,000 

—  — 

a.  — 

«  — 

•  — 

_  _ 

Total  available  or 

estimate  . 

317,957,000 

149 

340,478,000 

155 

+9,265,000 

349,743,000 

183 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol  1 1  ngs 

Reduction,  P.  L.  99-177 

-  - 

-  - 

4,366,000 

-  - 

Total,  Appropriation  .. 

317,957,000 

149 

344,844,000 

155 

SSC88SCEEB8S88SCCC8BE8SSSSS8C8B3SCBSSS S 

(a)  Incorporated  within  the  National  Initiative  for  Research  on  Agriculture,  Food  and  the 
Envl ronment. 

(b)  The  amounts  listed  In  this  table  do  not  Include  all  the  costs  associated  with  the  items 
within  the  Direct  Federal  Acton Inlstratlon  activity.  The  amounts  listed  below  are  the 
aodltlonal  costs  that  are  funded  for  these  purposes  from  the  administrative  set-aside 
of  program  funds. 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

1991 

Estimated 

Ag  In  the  Classroom  ... 

$92,000 

$50,000 

— 

Office  of  Agricultural 

Biotechnology  . 

140,547 

247,000 

~  - 

Peer  Panels . 

248,224 

248.478 

$255,770 

Office  of  Grants  and 

Program  Systems  . 

3,508.678 

4,124,614 

5.234,309 

Other,  Federal 

Administration  . 

3.989,449 

4,670,092 

5,490.079 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  (CSRS)  provide 
the  Federal  Government's  support  for  land-grant  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  approved  schools  of  forestry,  the  1890  land-grant  institutions  and 
Tuskegee  University,  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  other  eligible 
institutions  in  the  fifty  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  American  Samoa,  Micronesia,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

The  State  institutions  conduct  research  and  experiments  on  the  problems 
continuously  encountered  in  the  development  of  a  permanent  and  sustaining 
agriculture  and  forestry,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  rural  and  urban  families.  Because  of  differences  in  climate,  soil, 
market  outlets,  and  other  local  conditions,  each  State  has  distinct  problems  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  crops  and  livestock.  Farmers,  foresters,  and 
rural  people  in  the  individual  States  naturally  look  to  their  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  universities,  and  colleges  for  solution  of  the  State  and 
local  problems  and  request  services  to  help  meet  changing  conditions. 

Research  programs  at  State  institutions,  to  be  most  effective,  include 
participation  in  regional  and  national  programs.  Joint  effort  by  a  group  of 
State  institutions  is  the  most  effective  and  often  the  only  practical  approach 
to  problems  of  common  interest.  The  stations  are  acting  together  as  regional 
groups  to  provide  cooperative,  coordinated  attacks  on  problems  of  regional  and 
national  interest.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  research  programs  of  the  State 
institutions  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  complementary  and 
interdependent. 

The  Federal  formula  funds  constitute  a  powerful  force  in  bringing  about 
inter-State  cooperation  and  Federal -State  collaboration  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  this  overall  program  of  agricultural  research.  Therefore,  the  impact 
of  the  Federal  formula  funds  is  far  greater  than  would  be  expected  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  funds  provided. 

Research  at  the  State  institutions  is  organized  into  a  program  of  projects  that 
is  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  The 
program  of  projects  is  financed  wholly  or  in  part  from  Federal  formula  and  grant 
funds.  Programs  and  projects  are  evaluated  periodically  with  station  scientists 
by  administrators  and  scientific  staff  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service.  The  evaluation  includes  consideration  of  quality  and  productivity  of 
the  program  and  projects.  The  continuing  process  of  research  evaluation  by 
station  scientists  and  the  staff  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
results  in  a  dynamic  program  with  approximately  15  to  20  percent  of  the  projects 
being  replaced  by  new  and/or  revised  projects  each  year. 

Appropriations  for  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  activities  are 
authorized  under  the  following  Acts: 

1.  Payments  to  agricultural  experiment  stations  under  the  Hatch  Act 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  Act  of  August  11,  1955,  Hatch  Act  of  1887 
as  amended  -  7  U.S.C.  361a-361i,  Public  Law  92-318;  Public  Law  93-471; 

Public  Law  95-113,  as  amended;  Public  Law  95-134;  Public  Law  96-205;  Public 

Law  96-374;  Public  Law  96-597;  Public  Law  97-98;  Public  Law  98-213;  Public 

Law  98-454;  Public  Law  99-198;  Public  Law  99-396. 

Funds  under  the  Hatch  Act  are  allocated  to  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Micronesia,  American  Samoa,  and  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for 
research  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture  and  rural  life.  The 
Hatch  Act  provides  that  the  distribution  of  Federal  payments  to  States  for 
fiscal  year  1955  shall  become  a  fixed  base  and  that  any  sums  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  1955  level  shall  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 
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-20%  shall  be  allotted  equally  to  each  State. 

-not  less  than  52%  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  as  follows: 
one-half  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  relative  rural 
population  of  each  State  to  the  total  rural  population  of 
all  States,  and 

one-half  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  relative  farm 
population  of  each  State  to  the  total  farm  population 
of  all  States. 

-not  more  than  25%  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  cooperative 
research  in  which  two  or  more  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern  the 
agriculture  of  more  than  one  State. 

-3%  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  any  amount  in  excess  of  $90,000  available  for 
allotment  to  any  State,  exclusive  of  the  regional  research  fund,  shall  be 
matched  by  the  State  out  of  its  own  funds  available  for  research,  and  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  facilities  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  such  research.  Also,  in  the  case  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Micronesia,  American  Samoa,  and  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  agencies 
are  required  by  law  to  waive  any  requirement  for  local  matching  funds  under 
$200,000. 

Three  percent  of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Hatch  Act  is  set-aside  for 
Federal  administration.  Administration  includes  disbursement  of  funds  and  a 
continuous  review  and  evaluation  of  the  research  programs  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  supported  wholly  or  in  part  from  Hatch 
funds.  The  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  encourages  and  assists  in  the 
establishment  of  cooperation  within  and  between  the  States,  and  also 
actively  participates  in  the  planning  and  coordination  of  research  programs 
between  the  States  and  the  Department  at  the  regional  and  national  levels. 

2.  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  -  The  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Act  of 
October  10,  1962,  16  U.S.C.  582a-7;  Public  Law  96-374;  Public  Law  97-98; 
Public  Law  99-198. 

The  Act  authorizes  funding  of  research  in  State  institutions  certified  by  a 
State  representative  designated  by  the  governor  of  each  State.  The  Act 
provides  that  appropriated  funds  be  apportioned  among  States  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  a  national  advisory  council  of  not 
fewer  than  sixteen  members  representing  Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned 
with  developing  and  utilizing  the  Nation's  forest  resources,  the  forest 
industries,  the  forestry  schools  of  the  State-certified  eligible 
institutions.  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  volunteer  public 
groups  concerned  with  forests  and  related  natural  resources.  Determination 
of  apportionments  follows  consideration  of  pertinent  factors  including  areas 
of  non-Federal  commercial  forest  land,  volume  of  timber  cut  from  growing 
stock,  and  the  non-Federal  dollars  expended  on  forestry  research  in  the 
State.  The  Act  also  provides  that  payments  must  be  matched  by  funds  made 
available  and  budgeted  from  non-Federal  sources  by  the  certified 
institutions  for  expenditure  for  forestry  research.  Three  percent  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  is  set-aside  for  Federal  administration. 

3.  Payments  to  1890  Colleges  and  Tuskegee  University  -  The  National, 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  Section 
1445,  Public  Law  95-113;  Public  Law  95-547;  Public  Law  97-98;  Public  Law 
99-198. 

Public  law  95-113,  as  amended  provides  for  support  of  continuing 
agricultural  research  at  colleges  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the  Act  of 
August  30,  1890,  including  Tuskegee  University.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1979,  there  shall  be  appropriated  funds  for  each  fiscal  year,  an  amount  not 
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less  than  15%  of  the  total  for  such  year  under  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March 
2,  1887.  Distribution  of  payments  made  available  under  section  2  of  the  Act 

of  August  4,  1965,  for  fiscal  year  1978  are  a  fixed  base  and  sums  in  excess 

of  the  1978  level  shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 

-3%  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

-Payments  to  States  in  fiscal  year  1978  is  a  fixed  base.  Of  funds 

in  excess  of  this  amount: 

20%  shall  be  allotted  equally  to  each  State. 

40%  shall  be  allotted  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  rural 
population  of  the  State  in  which  the  eligible  institution  is 
located  to  the  total  rural  population  of  all  the  States  in 
which  eligible  institutions  are  located,  and 
40%  shall  be  allotted  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  farm 
population  of  the  State  in  which  the  eligible  institution  is 
located  to  the  total  farm  population  of  all  the  States  in 
which  eligible  institutions  are  located. 

Allotments  to  Tuskegee  University  and  Alabama  A&M  University  shall  be 
determined  as  if  each  institution  were  in  a  separate  State.  Three  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  is  set-aside  for  Federal 
administration.  This  includes  disbursements  of  funds  and  review  and 
evaluation  of  research  projects. 

4.  Special  Research  Grants-  Section  2(c),  Act  of  August  4,  1965,  7  U.S.C.  450i 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  95-113;  Public  Law  97-98;  Public  Law  98-284; 

Public  Law  99-198. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965,  as  amended,  authorizes  Special 
Research  Grants  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years  to  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities,  research  foundations  established  by  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities.  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  to  all 
colleges  and  universities  having  a  demonstrable  capacity  in  food  and 
agriculture  research,  to  carry  out  research  to  facilitate  or  expand 
promising  breakthroughs  in  areas  of  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  of 
importance  to  the  Nation;  and  to  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations, 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  research  foundations  established  by 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  colleges  and  universities  receiving 
funds  under  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962,  and  accredited  schools  or  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine,  to  facilitate  or  expand  ongoing  State-Federal  food 
and  agricultural  research.  Special  Research  Grants  are  awarded  on  the 
discretionary  basis  as  well  as  using  a  competitive  peer  panel  process 
in  the  selection  of  proposals  to  be  funded. 

Research  grants  are  also  awarded  under  the  Critical  Agricultural  Materials 
Act,  Public  Law  98-284,  as  amended.  Rangeland  Research  Grants  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  Subtitle  M  of  Public  Law  97-98.  Grants  are  awarded  to 
aquaculture  centers  under  section  1475(d)  of  Public  Law  95-113,  as  amended. 
Other  research  grants  are  awarded  under  section  1472  of  Public  Law  95-113, 
as  amended.  Grants  for  international  trade  development  centers  are  awarded 
under  section  1458A  of  Public  Law  95-113.  Grants  for  supplemental  and 
alternative  crops  are  awarded  under  section  1473D  of  Public  Law  95-113. 
Low-input  agricultural  productivity  research  grants  are  awarded  under 
Subtitle  C  of  Public  Law  99-198. 

5.  Competitive  Research  Grants/National  Research  Initiative  -  Section  2(b),  Act 
of  August  4,  1965,  7  U.S.C.  450i,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  95-113;  Public 
Law  97-98;  Public  Law  99-198. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965,  as  amended  authorizes  Competitive 
Research  Grants  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years  to  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  stations,  all  colleges  and  universities,  other  research 
institutions  and  organizations.  Federal  agencies,  private  organizations  or 
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corporations,  and  individuals  to  further  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  By  obtaining  the  participation  of  outstanding  researchers  in 
the  entire  U.S.  scientific  community,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  research  in 
the  areas  of  natural  resources  and  the  environment;  nutrition,  food 
quality,  and  health;  plant  systems;  and  animal  systems. 

6.  Animal  Health  and  Disease  Research,  -  The  National  Agricultural  Research, 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  Section  1433,  Public  Law  95-113; 
Public  Law  97-98;  Public  Law  99-198. 

Section  1433  provides  for  support  of  livestock  and  poultry  disease  research 
in  accredited  schools  or  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  or  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  that  conduct  animal  health  and  disease 
research.  These  funds  shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 

-4%  shall  be  retained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
administration,  program  assistance  to  the  eligible  institutions, 
and  program  coordination. 

-48%  shall  be  distributed  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  value  of 
and  income  to  producers  from  domestic  livestock  and  poultry 
in  each  State  to  the  total  value  of  and  income  to  producers  from 
domestic  livestock  and  poultry  in  all  the  States. 

-48%  shall  be  distributed  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  animal 
health  research  capacity  of  the  eligible  institutions  in  each 
State  to  the  total  animal  health  research  capacity  in  all  the 
States. 

Eligible  institutions  must  provide  non-Federal  matching  funds  *in  States 
receiving  annual  amounts  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  this  authorization. 

7.  Federal  Administration  (direct  appropriation)  -  Authority  for  direct 
appropriations  is  provided  in  the  annual  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  These  funds  are  used  to  provide 
support  services  in  connection  with  research  planning  and  coordination  of 
all  programs  administered  by  Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  Certain 
research  and  higher  education  program  grants  are  also  funded  under  this 
item. 

8.  Higher  Education  -  The  National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  Section  1417,  Public  Law  95-113;  Public  Law 
97-98;  Public  Law  99-198;  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890;  Public  Law  100-339. 

Higher  Education-Strengthening  Grants  pursuant  to  Section  1417(a)(2)(A) 
support  resident  instruction  programs  at  historically  black  land-grant 
institutions  and  Tuskegee  University.  Higher  Education-Graduate  Training 
Grants  pursuant  to  Section  1417(a)(3)(B)  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  conduct  graduate  training  programs  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  food  and  agricultural  scientific  expertise  in 
targeted  national  need  areas.  Institution  Challenge  Grants  pursuant  to 
Section  1417  (a)(2)(A)  are  designed  to  stimulate  and  enable  colleges  and 
universities  to  provide  the  quality  of  education  necessary  to  produce 
graduates  capable  of  strengthening  the  Nation's  food  and  agricultural 
scientific  and  professional  workforce.  Higher  education  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences  at  the  land-grant  institutions  is  also  supported 
through  a  permanent  appropriation  in  the  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  as 
amended. 

OIG  Reports 

#13004-13-At  9/8/89  Audit  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Program  at 
Tuskegee  University. 

#13601-01-At  3/31/89  Audit  of  the  Research  Facilities  Program  at  1890 
Land  Grant  Institutions  and  Tuskegee  University. 

#13099-5-At  10/31/88  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  Corrective 
Action  on  an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-110  Audit, 

Alabama  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  University,  Normal,  Alabama. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  An  increase  of  $3,487,000  for  payments  to  States  under  the  formula 

provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  program  ($155,058,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  State-Federal  partnership  that  resulted  from  the 
passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  1887  has  fostered  a  network  of  communication 
and  collaboration  that  has  led  to  a  functional  National  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Research  System.  The  uniqueness  of  this  system  is  its  ability 
to  meet  the  national,  regional  and  local  needs  of  the  American  farmer, 
consumer  and  rural  community.  Funds  from  the  Hatch  Act  are  distributed  on 
a  formula  basis  to  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  (SAES)  of  the 
50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Micronesia,  American  Samoa  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  research  to 
promote  a  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture  and  rural  life.  Funds  are  also 
distributed  from  a  Regional  Research  Fund  to  approved  national  and  regional 
projects  to  encourage  inter-institutional  collaboration  on  problems  of 
national  and  regional  significance. 

An  additional  positive  effect  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  the  funding  of 
agricultural  research  is  that  many  States  exceed  the  minimum  matching 
requirement  so  that  the  Hatch  Act  serves  as  a  resource  multiplier.  At  the 
present  time  the  ratio  of  Hatch  Act  funds  to  State  appropriated  funds  is 
1:4,  a  uniquely  successful  demonstration  of  the  extended  impact  of  Federal 
funds. 

Hatch  Act  funding,  and  the  entrained  State  funds,  have  formed  a  stable  base 
of  funding  for  agricultural  research  that  has  served  as  a  seedbed  for  the 
germination  of  new  ideas.  A  long  term  stable  funding  base  has  permitted 
scientists  in  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  to  be  persistent 
in  the  search  for  creative  solutions.  Ideas  that  have  emerged  from  this 
stable  system  have  been  expanded  and  elaborated  by  funds  from  other 
programs,  such  as  the  CSRS  Special  and  Competitive  Research  Grants. 

Agriculture  continues  to  face  a  short-term  survival  crisis  and  a  long-term 
need  for  new  technology  that  will  restore  competitiveness  in  both  the 
domestic  and  international  marketplace  and  enhance  profitability.  The 
continuing  awareness  of  the  necessity  of  a  pollution  free  technology  that 
enhances  our  natural  and  renewable  resources,  preserves  environmental 
quality  and  still  permits  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  is  a  challenging  objective  in  our  research  agenda. 

The  specific  agenda  is  broad  and  complex.  It  includes:  sustaining  soil 
productivity,  maintaining  and  protecting  water  quality  and  quantity, 
improved  multi-use  management  of  rangelands  and  pastures,  determining  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  deposition  and  global  change,  increasing  the 
biological  efficiency  of  animals,  reducing  disease  losses  in  animals, 
genetically  improving  crop  plants,  improving  the  management  of  crop  pests 
and  diseases,  enhancing  the  economics  of  agriculture,  improving  performance 
and  profitability  through  agricultural  policy  changes,  improving  the 
efficiency  of  marketing  agricultural  products,  enhancing  the  rural  family 
and  community  well-being,  improving  our  understanding  of  nutrition  and  the 
health  status  of  people.  Improving  our  understanding  of  molecular  and 
cellular  processes,  improving  our  use  of  computer  technology  for 
agricultural  management,  advancing  the  use  of  robotics  in  agriculture,  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  processed  food. 

Although  the  agenda  Is  demanding,  the  opportunities  for  achieving  our 
objective  through  research. are  great.  The  track  record  of  Hatch  Act 
supported  research'  is  well  documented  and  the  annual  return  of  near  50 
percent  on  the  invested  research  dollar  encourages  us  to  be  optimistic. 
Coupled  with  the  achievements  of  the  past  are  the  creative  ambitions  of 
approximately  12,500  scientists  in  59  institutions  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  agriculture  through  science. 
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Nature  of  Change.  These  funds  are  needed  to  assist  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  maintaining  strong  base  programs  across  a  broad 
spectrum  of  high  priority  research  areas.  The  research  conducted  by  the 
SAES  has  been  complementary,  and  cooperative  with,  that  performed  by 
Federal  researchers  in  contributing  to  the  high  level  and  efficiency  of 
food  and  fiber  production.  The  effectiveness  of  research  is  enhanced  by 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  production  area  and 
close  interaction  among  the  researchers  and  the  research  users.  These 
funds  will  provide  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  with 
continued  flexibility  needed  to  address  high  priority  local,  regional,  and 
national  food  and  agricultural  research  issues. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $4,304,000  for  payments  to  States  under  the  formula 
provisions  of  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  program  ($17,279,000 

available  in  199CTTT 

Need  for  Change.  The  Cooperative  Forestry  (Mclntire-Stennis )  Research 
program  at  land-grant  and  other  State  institutions  is  planned  and  directed 
to  provide  answers  to  questions  that  face  forest  and  land  owners  and 
managers  seeking  to  produce  an  adequate  domestic  timber  supply  with  a 
diminishing  land  base  while  accommodating  recreational,  sport,  esthetic, 
and  environmental  demands  on  the  same  land.  State  research  institutions 
conduct  forestry  research  under  other  authorizations  which  provide 
opportunity  to  respond  to  State,  regional,  and  national  priorities  as 
appropriate.  A  portion  of  this  program  is  proposed  for  elimination, 
however,  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  Forestry  Schools 
have  maximum  flexibility  under  this  program  to  tailor  research  according  to 
specific  needs  and  can  continue  to  fund  research  in  those  areas  that  they 
identify  as  highest  priority. 

Nature  of  Change.  Program  objectives  in  the  sixty -two  participating 
■institutions  will  be  conducted  at  a  reduced  level.  Ongoing  Federal  and 
State  forestry  research  efforts  will  also  continue  under  other 
authorizations.  In  addition,  funds  for  forestry  research  will  be  available 
on  a  competitive  basis  through  the  National  Research  Initiative. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $1,157,000  for  payments  to  the  1890  Land-Grant  Colleges 

and  Tuskeqee  University  under  the  formula  provisions  of  the  Evans-Alien 

p~r oqr am"TS 2 5","01 2 , 000'~a v~a~i Ta b  1  e  in  1990).  - 

Need  for  Change.  As  part  of  the  Department's  initiative  for  1890 
land-grant  institutions  and  Tuskegee  University  to  develop  their 
institutional  capacity,  research  and  technology  development  must  increase 
to  insure  returns  to  society.  Small-scale  and  alternative  agriculture  is 
essential  for  Its  contribution  to  the  vitality  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America,  if  not  for  its  contribution  to  aggregate  agricultural 
production.  Statistics  clearly  indicate  that  the  number  of  small-scale 
farmers  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2000,  80  percent  of  the  American  farming  population  will  be  considered 
small-scale  producers.  Furthermore,  most  of  these  farmers  will  operate  on 
a  part-time  basis;  nevertheless,  it  is  these  farmers  who  will  contribute 
significantly  to  both  the  social  and  economic  base  for  rural  America.  Many 
of  the  1890  institutions  have  unique  strengths  in  the  area  of  small-scale 
agriculture.  Following  a  five-year  program  of  facility  modernization, 
these  institutions  have  the  capacity  to  fulfill  an  expanded  role  in 
research  and  training. 

t 

Nature  of  Change.  Increased  funding  will  be  used  to  provide  greater 
emphasis  to  alternative  cropping  systems  and  management  systems  for  animals 
such  as  goats  (meat  and  milk  types)  and  rabbits.  These  animals  can  be 
produced  by  small-scale  agricultural  operations  with  relatively  small 
capital  investment  and  financial  risk.  Experiments  will  be  conducted  on 
crops  that  are  adapted  to,  but  not  normally  grown  in,  some  areas.  While 
production  systems  are  being  evaluated,  concurrent  studies  on  marketing 
opportunities  and  strategies  will  be  undertaken.  Experiments  will  provide 
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baseline  data  for  commercializing  these  alternative  crops.  Studies  in  goat 
production  will  range  from  management  and  nutrition  studies  with  forages 
and  alternative  foodstuffs,  to  the  use  of  gene  transfer  to  improve 
production  and  protection  through  genetics. 

Increased  emphasis  on  the  .identification  of  new  employment  opportunities 
will  be  explored  with  special  emphasis  on  off-farm  employment,  home  based 
businesses,  expansion  of  the  rural  service  sector,  and  other  economic 
diversity  for  family  income  stability  and  rural  community  growth.  Resource 
management  research  will  be  undertaken  to  improve  the  family  and  community 
skills  in  managing  money,  time,  and  human  and  physical  resources.  Research 
is  needed  to  develop  alternative  marketing  systems  and  management 
strategies  for  small-scale  agriculture  and  to  determine  the  economic 
feasibility  of  nontraditional  crops  and  animal  enterprises. 

Increased  emphasis  will  also  be  on  aquaculture,  as  an  alternative  crop  to 
diversify  farm  production.  Aquaculture  production  nationwide  is  estimated 
at  more  that  700  million  pounds  with  a  farm  market  value  at  more  than  $500 
million.  The  market  outlook  for  aquaculture  products  is  generally 
excellent.  Wild  harvest  on  a  global  scale  has  leveled  off  and  U.S.  per 
capita  consumption  of  seafood  products  has  increased  steadily  over  the  last 
decade.  New  technologies  in  fish  and  shellfish  culture,  as  well  as 
increasing  costs  in  the  traditional  fish  harvesting  sector,  have  made 
aquaculture  production  very  competitive  with  wild  harvest.  Studies  on 
water  quality,  physiology  and  diseases  will  be  among  the  important  research 
areas. 

(4)  A  net  decrease  of  $42,162,000  for  Special  Research  Grants,  Critical 

Agricultural  Materials  Act,  Rangeland  Research  Grants,  Aquaculture  Centers, 

and  International  Trade  Development  Centers  ($73, 127,000  avai Table  in  1990)' 

consisting  of: 

(a )  An  increase  of  $5,000,000  for  Global  Change  Special  Research  Grants 

(No  funding  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Global  Change  studies  were  identified  in  a 
government -wide  crosscut  analysis  which  led  to  a  comprehensive 
planning  effort  across  agencies  and  a  commitment  to  a  coordinated 
program  of  research.  The  USDA,  including  CSRS,  has  an  important  role 
to  play  in  this  activity.  The  USDA  plan  draws  on  CSRS  for  the 
capability  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  forestry 
research  system  to  employ  its  unique  competencies  and  broad  geographic 
locations.  The  proposed  funding  of  $5  million  will  support  research 
as  identified  in  this  joint  planning  process.  Increased  research  is 
needed  on  the  problem  of  increasing  amounts  of  the  so  called 
greenhouse  gases  from  agriculture.  Carbon  dioxide  and  methane  are  two 
of  the  most  important  of  these.  There  has  been  a  significant  amount 
of  research  involving  carbon  dioxide,  but  methane  remains  to  be 
researched  thoroughly.  Agriculture  is  an  important  source  of  methane 
generation  from  rice  production,  animal  wastes,  ruminant  animals 
digestive  processes,  and  wetlands. 

The  concentration  of  methane  in  the  atmosphere  is  currently  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  one  percent  per  year.  Continued  increases 
in  the  concentration  of  methane  in  the  atmosphere  will  lead  to  greater 
tropospheric  ozone  formation  (a  component  of  smog)  which  is  considered 
a  threat  to  human  health  and  the  environment.  In  addition,  increasing 
methane  concentrations  directly  and  indirectly  change  radiative 
properties  of  the  atmosphere,  contributing  to  the  greenhouse  effect. 
Current  estimates  indicate  that  anthropogenic  sources  account  for 
about  60  percent  of  methane  emissions  with  the  remaining  emissions, 
from  natural  sources,  associated  with  swamps,  marshes,  lakes  and 
oceans.  Animals,  and  in  particular  managed  ruminant  animals,  produce 
significant  quantities  of  methane  as  part  of  their  digestive 
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processes.  Excluding  animal  wastes,  ruminants  are  estimated  to 
account  for  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total  anthropogenic  emissions,  or 
about  15  percent  of  total  emissions.  While  many  uncertainties  exist, 
it  would  appear  that  with  adequate  resources  and  policies,  emissions 
of  methane  from  livestock  could  be  reduced  from  25  percent  to  75 
percent.  Reductions  in  methane  probably  would  contribute  to  higher 
animal  productivity. 

The  burning  of  fossil  fuels  has  been  identified  as  a  major  factor  in 
the  increasing  concentration  of  carbon  dioxide.  Reducing  the  amount 
of  energy  required  (conservation)  and  the  substitution  of  biomass 
energy  sources,  such  as  alcohol  and  vegetable  oils,  in  the  U.S.  food 
and  agriculture  system  could  significantly  reduce  carbon  dioxide 
production.  Opportunities  to  achieve  these  goals  are  by  continued 
research  on  alcohol  fuels  and  the  successful  development  and 
utilization  of  the  external  combustion  engine  technology.  The 
external  combustion  engine  can  utilize  a  broad  range  of  energy  sources 
including  biologically-based  carbon  fuels,  and  results  in  cleaner 
by-products  of  combustion.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  evaluate 
mobile  and  stationary  power  systems  for  small-scale  power  demands  such 
as  irrigation  pump  systems  utilizing  external  combustion  engines.  The 
engine  should  be  tested  for  use  in  generating  electric  power  when 
fueled  with  energy  produced  from  agricultural  products  and  agriculture 
and  forestry  by-products. 

Global  change  is  occurring  with  many  reports  of  decreasing  ozone 
levels  which  would  lead  to  increasing  levels  of  UV-B  radiation  that 
can  damage  plants.  However,  little  information  exists  on  the  overall 
aspects  of  this  potentially  serious  problem.  UV-B  studies  are  needed 
on  basic  plant  biology  (already  started  with  competitive  research 
grants);  what  are  the  UV-B  levels  found  in  U.S.  agricultural  areas  and 
how  rapidly  are  these  levels  changing;  and  the  growth  and  yield 
responses  of  economic  crops  and  trees  to  changing  levels  of  UV-B 
radiation. 

Acidic  precipitation  continues  to  be  important  because  little  is  known 
of  its  linkages  with  global  climate  change.  Since  1983,  a  separate 
Acid  Precipitation  Special  Research  Grants  Program  has  supported 
research  on  the  direct  effects  of  acid  precipitation  on  terrestrial 
systems.  A  shift  of  this  program  into  the  Global  Change  area  will 
bring  acid  precipitation  research  into  close  concert  with  broad-scope 
climate  change  research  activity. 

Nature  of  Change.  Research  is  needed  to  assess  whether  methane 
measurements  made  in  the  laboratory  (indirect  calorimetry)  are 
representative  of  field  conditions.  If  biases  exist,  can  they  be 
quantified?  Sufficient  measurements  have  not  been  made  of  various 
types  of  animal  populations,  such  as  beef  herds  under  range 
conditions.  Accurate  measurements  of  emissions  from  animal  wastes  are 
not  available,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  summarize  literature  reports 
and  conduct  wel 1 -desi gned  field  studies  to  evaluate  emission  rates. 
Enhancement  of  animal  productivity  through  the  use  of  nitrogen 
supplements,  ionophores  or  implants  may  reduce  methane  emissions.  The 
use  of  intact  males  offers  the  opportunity  to  improve  efficiency  of 
muscle  tissue  production  and  thus  decrease  methane  emissions  without 
the  use  of  growth  adjuvants.  Studies  of  methane  emissions  from 
wetlands  and  other  poorly  drained  land  areas  will  also  be  conducted. 
This  research  will  facilitate  the  development  of  models  to  estimate 
how  methane  emissions  would  change  as  a  result  of  various  types  of 
interventions. 

Data  are  needed  for  the  production  of  gases  by  current  farming 
systems,  including  wetlands.  Global  change  models  need  data  which 
could  be  generated  in  these  studies.  With  better  understanding  of  the 
current  level  of  production  of  "greenhouse  gases"  from  agriculture. 
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and  of  the  impacts  on  such  production  by  changes  in  management,  models 
can  be  developed  to  assist  in  formulating  management  strategies  to 
optimize  these  impacts.  Research  is  needed  to  develop  data  on  these 
impacts  and  to  help  plan  and  formulate  management  strategies. 

The  use  of  biomass  for  liquid  and  solid  fuels  provides  for  a  short 
carbon  cycle  when  such  cycles  are  compared  to  conventional  fuels.  In 
addition,  the  use  of  biomass  fuels  reduces  airborne  pollutants 
compared  to  coal  and  oil  fuels.  Continued  alcohol  research  on 
processes  to  improve  yield  and  reduce  cost,  and  utilization  of 
by-products  is  an  essential  component  for  increased  use  of  biomass 
fuels.  The  use  of  biomass  fuels  in  co-generation  systems  can  reduce 
imported  energy  requirements.  Electrical  energy  production  has 
increased  in  many  wood-industry  plants  as  recognition  of  the 
advantages  of  co-generation  becomes  apparent.  Research  continues  to 
examine  processes,  policies,  and  equipment  to  increase  the  economics 
of  the  systems.  Many  wood-processing  plants  are  energy  intensive. 
Research  into  effectively  reducing  energy  needs  also  reduces  the 
impacts  of  energy  production  and  use  on  the  environment. 

Forest  and  range  ecosystems  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
landmass  and  as  such  are  affected  by,  as  well  as  affect,  the 
environment.  The  impact  of  overmature  forests,  denuded  rangeland, 
active  productive  ranges  and  forests  on  the  general  well  being  of  the 
Nation  must  be  documented  in  order  that  political,  economic,  and 
social  policies  may  be  established  to  assure  benefits  to  the  Nation 
and  its  global  partners.  Mechanisms  and  interactions  of  ecosystems  on 
the  climate  and  climate  on  ecosystems  must  be  understood. 

These  Special  Research  Grant  funds  will  be  used  to  assess  the  changing 
levels  of  UV-B  through  a  monitoring  network  of  stations.  The 
resulting  data  will  provide  information  for  UV-B  baseline 
determinations  and  forecasts  of  future  levels.  To  save  funds  and 
time,  UV-B  instrumentation  and  support  will  be  added  to  selected 
monitoring  stations  of  the  National  Atmospheric  Deposition 
Program/National  Trends  Network  (NADP/NTN).  For  economic  crops  and 
trees.  Special  Research  Grants  will  be  awarded  on  vegetative  and 
reproductive  growth  responses  to  different  levels  of  UV-B  radiation; 
whether  other  environmental  stresses  interact  to  either  intensify  UV-B 
damage  or  possibly  mitigate  UV-B  effects;  and  if  some  crops  and/or 
plant  germplasm  are  resistant  to  high  levels  of  UV-B.  Grants  will  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  support  research  on  effects  of 
acidic  precipitation  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  pollutants  or 
"greenhouse  gases". 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1,097,000  for  Integrated  Pest  Management  ( I  PM ) 

Special  Research  Grants  ($2,903,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  goal  of  I  PM  is  to  synchronize  the  management  of 
pests  with  the  production  of  the  crop  in  a  manner  that  will  maximize 
economic  yield,  increase  the  efficiency  of  production  and  grower 
profits  by  reducing  costs  of  production,  sustain  agricultural 
productivity  in  national  and  international  markets,  and  resolve 
environmental  and  biological  problems  associated  with  past  pest 
control  approaches. 

A  National  IPM  Symposium/Workshop  was  held  in  April  1989  in  which  500 
multi-disciplinary  scientists  participated.  Twenty-two  reports  were 
presented  on  research  priorities  in  ten  thrust  areas  and  twelve 
commodity  programs.  The  ten  thrust  areas  were  knowledge-based 
systems,  biological  control,  ecological  basis  for  weed  biology, 
integration  of  cultural  practices,  resi stance/defense  mechanisms  in 
crops,  managing  resistance  to  pesticides,  threshold  use  and  sampling 
procedures,  law  and  regulatory  impact  on  pesticide  use  in  IPM, 
movement  and  dispersal  of  biotic  agents,  and  changing  role  of 
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simulation  modeling.  The  twelve  commodity  reports  were  for  potatoes, 
corn,  soybeans,  tree  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  small  grains, 
rangelands,  livestock  and  poultry,  forage  and  alfalfa,  forestry,  and 
urban.  In  general,  the  commodity  reports  reflected  back  to  the  thrust 
areas.  For  example,  the  commddity  report  for  pest  management  for 
vegetable  production  included  priorities  and  needs  for:  alternative 
(non-pesticide,  or  low  impact  pesticide)  mechanisms  of  pest 
suppression.  These  include  development  of  effective  biological 
controls  for  the  myriad  of  vegetable  production  systems,  development 
of  cultural  procedures,  development  and  use  of  pest-resistant 
vegetable  cultivars,  development  and  appropriate  use  of  bio-rational 
chemicals,  and  application  of  appropriate  reduced-pesticide 
strategies.  The  published  proceeding.  National  Integrated  Pest 
Management  Symposium/Workshop  is  available  (November  1989). 

This  research  will  synchronize  the  management  of  pests  with  the 
production  of  the  crop.  For  example,  the  potato  crop  management 
program  in  Wisconsin  includes  programs  for  the  scheduling  of 
irrigation,  the  management  of  insect,  weed,  and  disease  problems,  as 
well  as  guidelines  for  optimum  fertilization.  The  potato  crop 
management  program  utilizes  computerized  disease  forecasting  based  on 
environmental  monitoring,  dynamic  treatment  thresholds  for  the  major 
insect  pest  species,  fertilizer  assessment  and  application  timing  to 
match  crop  requirements,  weed  development  models,  and  precise 
irrigation  management  based  on  soil  and  environmental  parameters.  The 
program  reduces  pesticides,  irrigation  and  fertilizer  applications 
while  maintaining  economic  profitability.  Economic  benefits  of 
$100-140  per  acre  in  research  plots  of  Russet  Burbank  potatoes  have 
been  demonstrated  compared  to  a  conventional  management  program. 
Growers  in  Wisconsin  have  testified,  “...the  research  behind  the 
creation  of  these  programs  is  the  direction  of  agriculture  for  the 
future.  Better  management  of  available  resources  is  the  key  to  both 
profitability  and  reducing  the  environmental  impact  in  agriculture 
today."  The  scientific  basis  of  sustainable  agriculture  and  managing 
environmental  problems  are  being  addressed  by  these  IPM  approaches. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  priorities  identified  in  the  April  1989 
Symposium/Workshop  will  be  addressed  in  the  regional  production 
systems  of  the  National  Integrated  Pest  Management  Program.  Under 
this  national  program,  each  region  addresses  identified  priority  needs 
in  regional  production  systems.  The  regional  production  systems  range 
from  irrigated/dryland  production  in  the  Western  Region  to  the  humid 
production  systems  in  the  Northeast.  The  National  IPM  program  is 
uniquely  designed  to  address  the  different  pest  problems  across  the 
range  of  production  systems.  This  funding  increase  will  expand  the 
research  activities  in  the  IPM  program  and  significantly  increase  the 
progress  toward  attaining  the  IPM  goals. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $103,000  for  Minor  Use  Animal  Drugs  Special 

Research  Grants  ($226,000  available  in  l99fl). 

Need  for  Change.  Grants  are  awarded  in  support  of  the  National 
program  to  obtain  FDA  clearance  of  animal  drugs  and  biologies  for 
minor  uses  and  minor  species.  The  animal  drug  program  utilizes  the 
existing  resources  available  through  the  Hatch  interregional  project 
I R— 4  (A  National  Agricultural  Program  to  Clear  Pest  Control  Agents  and 
Animal  Drugs  for  Minor  Uses)  and  the  Regional  Leader  Laboratories  that 
currently  support  the  pesticide  program.  To  date,  the  drug  program 
has  received  169  requests  for  clearances.  Research  is  being  conducted 
on  31  projects  in' conjunction  with  many  universities,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Interior  (Fish  and  Wildlife. Service),  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  and  14  pharmaceutical  companies.  Ten  public  master 
files  have  been  published  related  to  specific  minor  use,  with  five 
more  pending  FDA  approval. 
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It  is  necessary  to  address  the  increasing  need  for  registration  of 
safe  animal  drugs  and  biologies  for  minor  uses  and  minor  species.  The 
unavailability  of  such  drugs,  requisite  to  adequate  animal  health  and 
protection,  results  in  serious  economic  losses  to  producers.  The  high 
cost  incurred  to  obtain  the  extensive  experimental  data  on  efficacy, 
safety,  and  residue  depletion,  required  by  Federal  and  local 
regulations,  cannot  profitably  be  borne  by  the  animal  and 
pharmaceutical  industries  for  minor  uses.  The  existing  IR-4  program, 
working  cooperatively  with  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA),  provides  the  only  remaining  alternative  to  approve  these  types 
of  drugs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  expedite  drug  clearance  by 
permitting  an  increase  in  the  research  necessary  to  respond  to  the 
extensive  list  of  requests  for  approval  of  minor  use  animal  drugs.  By 
accelerating  the  rate  of  new  drug  clearances,  the  temptation  for 
producers  to  use  drugs  without  proper  clearance,  potentially  resulting 
in  drug  residues,  would  be  reduced.  Currently,  the  disease  losses 
that  are  encountered  greatly  impact  profitability.  An  expanded  minor 
use  animal  drugs  program  in  IR-4  offers  an  existing  coordinated 
mechanism  to  keep  pace  with  the  urgent  demand  for  approval  of 
effective  animal  drugs.  This  is  necessary  to  protect  both  animals  and 
the  consumer. 

(d )  An  increase  of  $177,000  for  the  National  Biological  Impact  Assessment 

Program  Special  Research  Grants  ($123,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  National  Biological  Impact  Assessment  Program 
(NBIAP)  has  the  mission  to  facilitate  the  safe  field  testing  of 
genetically  modified  organisms.  This  program  has  successfully 
established  an  information  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  scientists  who 
must  comply  with  the  Federal  Coordinated  Framework  for  the  Regulation 
of  Biotechnology.  The  information  system  is  comprised  of  a  bulletin 
board,  a  series  of  databases  and  a  knowledge  base  that  uses  artificial 
intelligence  to  draft  applications  for  Federal  permits  for  field 
testing  with  genetically  modified  organisms.  The  core  components  of 
the  NBIAP  Biosafety  Program  must  now  be  expanded  to  cover  additional 
needs  of  the  national  research  community.  One  of  these  needs  is  more 
direct  coordination  of  technical  projects  in  biosafety  research. 

Better  coordination  of  specific  biosafety  research  projects  will  help 
expand  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  for  sound  decisions  on  the 
safety  of  planned  experiments  and  will  provide  better  methods  to 
assure  adequate  protection  of  the  environment  and  public  health. 

Another  need  for  change  is  in  the  area  of  biological  monitoring.  The 
Program  must  encourage  the  development  of  a  nationwide  monitoring 
system  to  follow-up  field  tests  to  make  sure  that  the  precautions 
taken  are  adequate  to  protect  and  preserve  the  environment  and  public 
safety. 

Another  needed  change  is  for  targeting  special  pilot  programs  in 
biosafety  research  to  provide  new  directions  for  program  planning  and 
project  support.  Much  of  this  would  be  for  specific  organism  groups 
which  will  then,  in  turn,  support  the  Biosafety  Knowledge  Base. 

Nature  of  Change.  Some  of  the  existing  data  bases  must  be  expanded  in 
scope  to  incorporate  new  biosafety  knowledge  as  it  is  developed 
through  research  projects  and  expert  panels.  By  providing  greater 
coordination  of  biosafety  research  through  targeted  technical 
projects,  greater  efficiency  of  resources  will  be  realized.  But  new 
resources  will  be  needed  to  call  together  scientists  for  planning  and 
reporting  of  activities. 
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The  national  need  for  a  biological  monitoring  system  for  biotechnology 
will  be  most  appropriately  met  through  the  development  of  partnership 
institutions  coordinated  and  facilitated  by  the  NBIAP.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  calling  together  scientists  of  mutual  interest  and  common 
need,  and  encouraging  them  to  participate  in  the  planning  of  the 
biological  monitoring  program*  •  This  will  require  new  resources  and 
new  approaches  to  research  organization  that  will  be  provided  by  the 
NBIAP  leadership. 

Biosafety  research  is  an  emerging  area  of  science  critically  important 
to  the  safe  field  testing  of  genetically  modified  organisms.  Once 
considered  part  and  parcel  of  the  normal  research  process,  biosafety 
is  now  recognized  as  a  separate  entity  that  supports  research  through 
the  development  of  methods,  protocols  and  procedures  to  support  safe 
biotechnology  research.  By  initiating  pilot  programs  in  biosafety 
areas  new  research  needs  can  be  identified  and  then  resources 
allocated  to  the  most  promising  areas.  Additional  funding  for  NBIAP 
will  allow  for  greatly  expanding  these  needed  efforts. 

Finally,  additional  funding  will  allow  expanded  communications  to 
gather  information  on  topics  such  as  expert  opinion  on  research 
protocols  and  other  types  of  information  not  now  well  documented  in 
traditional  literature.  Making  this  information  available  through 
NBIAP  will  support  the  scientific  community  and  consequently  advance 
the  science  of  biotechnology  as  it  is  applied  to  agriculture. 

(e)  An  increase  of  $l»p25,000  for  Pesticide  Clearance  Special 

Research  Grants  (SI, 975, 000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  New  regulatory  requirements  of  EPA  for 
implementation  of  "Good  Laboratory  Practices"  and  recent  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA)  passed 
by  the  100th  Congress  are  two  major  areas  that  need  immediate  action 
under  the  Pesticide  Clearance  ( IR-4 )  program.  If  American  agriculture 
is  to  have  available  the  legally  registered  materials  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet  for  the  consuming  public 
and  to  supply  them  with  the  ornamental  plants  to  beautify  their 
environment,  it  is  essential  to  meet  these  regulatory  demands.  Good 
Laboratory  Practices  will  increase  the  work  load,  conservatively 
estimated,  by  about  25  percent  and  is  being  required  for  both  field 
and  laboratory  research. 

Recent  FIFRA  amendments  greatly  accelerate  the  need  for 
reregistration  of  currently  used  pesticides  including  many  used  on 
minor  crops.  Reregistration  of  previously  registered  pesticides  will 
require  redoing  much  of  the  original  research  using  current  state  of 
the  art  technology.  The  continued  registration  of  all  the  fungicides 
and  a  number  of  herbicides  is  currently  under  review.  There  is  no 
patent  protection  and  very  little  economic  incentive  for  commercial 
companies  to  reregister  these  older  pesticides.  In  contrast,  the 
economics  to  the  user  are  excellent,  and  further,  these  older 
pesticides  have  been  researched  and  incorporated  into  sound 
environmental  management  systems.  Their  loss  would  be  a  severe 
restriction  to  pest  management  programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  Funding  will  first  be  applied  toward  the  increased 
effort  needed  for  Good  Laboratory  Practices.  Support  is  also  required 
for  the  initiation  of  the  reregistration  process  for  minor  use 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  initial  registration  of  safer  and 
more  environmentally  compatible  pesticides.  The  project  is  inundated 
with  requests  for  assistance  In  the  registration  of  both  chemicals  and 
biologicals  for  both  food  and  ornamental  crops.  There  is  a  large 
backlog  of  valid  researchable  requests  currently  numbering  about 
1,200.  In  addition  an  estimated  4,500  pesticide  uses  might  be 
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required  to  be  reregistered,  of  which  about  1,000  may  result  in 
researchable  projects  that  will  not  be  covered  by  industry  but  are 
needed  by  the  agricultural  community.  Thus  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
total  number  of  researchable  projects  will  double  to  slightly  more 
than  2,000.  Since  most. of  the  pesticides  subjected  to  reregistration 
are  not  under  patent  for  minor  uses,  there  is  little  financial 
incentive  for  private  manufacturers  to  reregister  many  of  them.  Often 
there  are  a  very  limited  number  of  pesticides  registered  for  minor 
crops,  and  loss  of  registration  would  make  minor  crop  production  more 
expensive,  if  not  prohibitive,  due  to  lack  of  adequate  pest  control. 

At  the  $3  million  funding  level,  approximately  90  projects  can  be 
completed  per  year,  at  an  average  cost  per  project  of  $33,000.  To 
meet  these  demands,  the  research  activities  of  the  IR-4  program  will 
be  expanded  to  include  additional  field  experiments  and  the  resultant 
chemical  analyses  for  residues.  The  final  product  of  the  increased 
support  will  be  an  increased  number  of  chemical  and  biological 
products  available  for  use  on  specialty  crops. 

(f )  An  increase  of  $531,000  for  Pesticide  Impact  Assessment  Special 

Research  Grants  ($2,437,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Recent  regulatory  reforms  resulting  from  concerns 
about  the  impact  of  pesticides  on  man  and  the  environment  have 
resulted  in  an  EPA  program  to  reregister  all  pesticides.  This  is  a 
special  review  process  in  which  information  on  materials  requested 
under  previous  programs  is  examined  to  determine  areas  of  missing  or 
incomplete  data.  In  order  to  make  regulatory  decisions,  EPA  requests 
these  data  from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  large  number 
of  chemicals  on  the  market  has  necessitated  an  acceleration  by  EPA  of 
the  rate  special  reviews  are  initiated.  In  addition,  currently  all 
fungicides  are  under  review.  Commodity  assessment  teams  will  be 
undertaken  in  FY  1990.  The  National  Agricultural  Pesticide  Impact 
Assessment  Program  (NAPIAP)  must  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
scientifically  sound  data  on  the  impacts  of  these  pesticides,  not  only 
as  they  relate  to  maintaining  a  strong  agricultural  economy  but  also 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  increased  funds  will  be  used  to  support 
university  scientists  on  additional  assessment  teams  formed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  these  EPA  special  reviews  and  the  USDA's  proactive 
Commodity  Assessment  Teams.  The  increase  in  funds  will  help  support 
the  quality  assurance  factors  (Good  Laboratory  Practices)  required  for 
data  used  in  the  registration  process.  In  addition  these  funds  will 
be  used  to  support  research  on  innovative  methods  to  assess  pesticide 
impacts  including  related  water  quality.  Areas  of  emphasis  would 
include  computer  models  designed  to  examine  the  weight  of  various 
factors  on  profitability,  calibration  of  modeling  systems  designed  to 
predict  movement  of  pesticides  into  groundwater,  and  use  of  electronic 
data  systems  to  accelerate  the  data  gathering  process.  The  assessment 
team  efforts  and  supporting  research  will  place  NAPIAP  in  a  strong 
position  to  promote  informed  regulatory  decisions  on  registered 
pesticides  that  significantly  benefit  U.S.  agriculture  without  causing 
unreasonable  adverse  effects  to  humans  or  the  environment. 

(g)  An  increase  of  $3,385,000  for  Water  Quality  Special  Research  Grants 

($6,615,000  available  in  1 9 9 0 )~ 

Need  for  Change.  Water  is  one  of  our  nation's  most  valuable  natural 
resources  and  its  quality  is  crucial  to  the  Nation's  interests.  It  is 
essential  that  this  natural  resource  be  conserved  and  its  quality 
maintained  or  improved  if  contaminated  to  assure  sufficiency  of  good 
quality  water  for  future  generations.  Water  quality  is  vulnerable  to 
contamination  by  increased  use  and  disposal  of  toxic  chemicals  and 
other  substances  from  industry,  agriculture,  forestry,  and  other  urban 
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and  rural  sources.  Public  concern  has  increased  sharply  because  of 
possible  health  problems  associated  with  trace  levels  of  toxic 
chemical  residues  detected  in  certain  public  and  private  wells. 

Science  based  data  and  information  from  water  quality  research  by  CSRS 
State  cooperating  institutions ‘is  urgently  needed  to  more  correctly 
define  best  management  practices  and  other  educational  materials. 

These  products  will  be  used  by  agricultural  producers.  State  agencies. 
Extension,  SCS,  and  EPA  to  not  only  improve  efficiency  of  chemical  and 
waste  use  but  also  to  respond  to  requirements  of  State  and  Federal 
legislation,  while  avoiding  unacceptable  sacrifice  in  agricultural 
profitability.  This  requires  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  happens 
to  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and  wastes  after  they  are  used  in 
agriculture  under  widely  different  conditions  of  soils,  crops, 
climate,  and  types  of  chemicals. 

Nature  of  Change.  Efforts  must  continue  on  research  initiatives 
implemented  in  FY  1990  in  response  to  the  USDA  Research  Plan  for  Water 
Quality,  so  we  can  more  adequately  understand  processes  of 
contamination  and  learn  how  to  avoid  unacceptable  degradation  of  water 
resources.  Two  research  thrusts  underway  in  FY  1990  include  the 
integrated  systems  approach  of  the  Midwest  Initiative,  and  the 
Special  Research  Grants  program  of  awards  made  on  a  nationwide 
competitive  basis.  The  latter  program  addresses  selected  water 
quality  research  categories  representing  widely  different  soils, 
climate,  and  crop  producing  areas  of  the  United  States,  thus  making 
progress  in  response  to  the  "Need  for  Change"  statement. 

Midwest  Initiative  ($3  million).  The  request  for  FY  1991  includes  an 
increase  of  $38,000  resulting  in  a  total  program  of  $3.0  million  to 
continue  CSRS  support  of  targeted  research  in  the  very  heavy  pesticide 
and  nitrogen-use  area  of  the  Corn  Belt.  This  multi-agency, 
State-Federal  Midwest  Initiative  program  begun  in  FY  1990  is  being 
funded  on  an  annual  basis,  thus  making  it  highly  critical  to  continue 
support  to  facilitate  meeting  the  program  goals.  In  this  Initiative, 
scientists  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
cooperating  Federal  agencies  use  an  integrated  approach  to 
agricultural  production  systems  research.  These  field  evaluations  of 
the  environmental  effectiveness  and  economic  feasibility  of  different 
combinations  of  farming  methods,  that  utilize  potentially  hazardous 
chemicals,  will  provide  sound  justification  for  changes  in  production 
practices. 

This  research  will  be  in  support  of  the  Water  Quality  Research 
Implementation  Plan  in  Agriculture,  and,  as  appropriate,  will  be 
cooperative  with  ARS,  ES,  ERS,  SCS,  USGS,  EPA  and  other  agencies. 
Information  will  be  generated  for  immediate  application  through 
education  and  technical  assistance  programs,  and  for  development  of 
management  guidelines  in  other  high-risk  contaminant  areas.  Decisions 
on  priorities  for  continued  or  modified  research  will  be  made  in 
conjunction  with  an  oversight  committee  for  the  Initiative  and  through 
evaluation  of  progress. 

Nationwide  Grants  Initiative  ($7  million).  This  increase  of 
$3,347,000  resulting  in  a  total  $7.0  million  grants  program  will 
produce  information  from  research  on  selected  categories  of  problems, 
determined  on  a  regional  basis,  representing  different  soil,  climate, 
and  crop  management  conditions  throughout  the  U.S.  It  is  proposed 
that  $7.0  million  be  available  for  awarding  competitively  with  an 
advantage  given  for  multidisciplinary  and  interstate  or  interagency 
proposals.  Understanding  and  evaluating  processes  of  water 
contamination  requires  several  years  for  solution  and  involves  very 
costly  sampling  and  analytical  procedures.  Control  of  land  areas 
through  leases  is  necessary  for  periods  of  time  adequate  to  effect 
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significant  movement  of  chemicals  through  the  soil,  or  to  show 
meaningful  reduction  in  concentrations.  This  proposed  increase  will 
build  on  current  programs  and  strengthen  CSRS  participation  in 
collaborative  interagency  research  on  regional  and  national  priorities 
for  water  quality. 

Awards  of  research  grants  will  be  made  to  highly  qualified  scientists 
conducting  research  on  problems  of  water  quality  degradation  or 
enhancement,  related  to  agricultural  practices.  This  research  will 
determine:  Reactions  of  potentially  hazardous  agricultural  chemicals 
with  soils,  water,  and  other  chemicals;  processes  of  retention, 
degradation,  and  movement  of  contaminants  through  soils  and  substrata 
to  groundwater;  improved  methods  of  sampling  and  analysis;  uptake  by 
plants  that  could  result  in  both  the  removal  of  contaminants  from  the 
root  zone,  or  their  cycling  into  products  potentially  harmful  to 
humans;  development  of  prevention  and  remedial  technologies  and 
systems  of  management  that  reduce  use  or  impacts  of  potentially 
hazardous  chemicals;  and  evaluation  of  economic  and  sociological 
implications  of  adoption  or  non-adoption  of  new  systems.  These 
efforts  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  USDA  Research  Plan  for 
Water  Quality. 

The  FY  1989  competitively  awarded  program  of  $1.8  million  attracted  a 
large  number  of  high-quality  proposals,  but  the  amount  of  available 
funding  permitted  an  award  rate  of  about  10  percent.  A  continued  high 
interest  among  scientists  is  necessary  to  make  significant  progress  on 
the  water  quality  problem  areas.  In  1990  the  success  rate  for 
proposals  will  be  increased  some  due  to  the  additional  funding 
appropriated.  The  requested  $7.0  million  for  the  Nationwide  Grants 
Initiative  will  increase  the  award  success  rate  to  about  25  percent, 
or  70  grants  for  the  U.S.  Because  the  dollar  amount  of  certain  awards 
should  be  increased  for  costly  types  of  research  vital  to  water 
quality  problem  solution,  the  number  of  high  quality  proposals  that 
can  be  funded  will  still  be  limited. 

(h )  An  increase  of  $56.000  for  the  Low  Input  Sustainable  Agriculture 

Program  ($4,394,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  This  program,  first  funded  in  FY  1988,  is  a 
partnership  of  federal  agencies,  universities,  farmers,  foundations, 
and  industry.  Contributions  by  project  participants  have  more  than 
equally  matched  the  LISA  appropriations  each  year.  Although  the 
program  is  relatively  new,  it  has  already  developed  reliable 
information  on  the  feasibility  of  rotations,  biological  pest  controls, 
use  of  green  manures,  and  other  farming  practices  that  hold  promise  of 
significantly  reducing  the  use  of  potentially  harmful  chemical 
pesticides  and  fertilizers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
recognizing  the  need  for  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
information  about  these  innovative  farming  systems,  places  high 
priority  on  this  program.  The  increase  would  allow  the  Department  to 
continue  its  leadership  role  and  serve  to  encourage  our  partner 
organizations  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  continue  and 
accelerate  efforts  to  find  productive  and  profitable  alternatives  to 
high-chemical  farming  methods. 

Nature  of  Change.  Each  year  a  number  of  potentially  valuable  project 
proposals  cannot  be  funded.  With  matching  contributions,  this 
proposed  increase  would  exceed  $100,000,  a  sum  that  could  support  a 
new  project  at  one  of  the  regional  centers.  The  additional  project 
activity  will  be  based  on  merit  review  of  project  proposals  from 
farmers  and  public  and  private  organizations  through  a  regional  review 
process. 
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(i )  A  net  increase  of  $597,000  for  the  Supplemental  and  Alternative 

Crops  Program  ($321,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Appropriations  for  supplemental  and  alternative 
crops  are  used  to  commercialize  agriculturally  produced  strategic  and 
critical  raw  materials  for  development  of  non-food  industrial  products 
and  markets.  Cooperative  projects  and  programs  with  private  industry, 
public  institutions,  and  academia  are  planned  and  implemented  to 
progressively  remove  agricultural  and  industrial  barriers  which  impede 
the  emergence  of  an  agro-industrial  system,  an  economically  and 
technologically  rational  system  from  seed  production  to  final  product 
marketing.  Generally,  the  United  States  is  import  dependent  on  these 
agricultural  materials  or  the  materials'  manufactured  products. 

The  purpose  of  the  guayule  program  is  to  develop  a  natural  rubber 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  goal  is  to  produce  rubber  from 
guayule  that  is  competitive  in  price  and  quality  with  Hevea  rubber. 

The  guayule  research  and  development  program  is  well  established  and 
long  term  with  commercialization  likely  to  be  five  to  ten  years  away 
under  good  conditions.  Research  and  development  programs  have  been 
conducted  for  less  than  16  years,  including  the  research  conducted 
under  the  emergency  rubber  program  of  World  War  II. 

The  goal  of  the  crambe/industrial  rapeseed  program  is  to  commercialize 
high  erucic  acid  oils  from  farm  to  factory.  .Vegetable  oils,  high  in 
erucic  acid,  have  special  attributes  that  make  unusual  raw  materials 
for  manufacturing  industrial  products  such  as  lubricants,  surfactants, 
nylons  and  coatings.  The  comprehensive  crambe/rapeseed  program  is 
three  years  old  and  just  beginning  to  impact  the 
production-processing-marketing-consumption  system.  Oils,  acids  and 
other  derivatives  from  crambe  and  industrial  rapeseed  will  help 
strengthen  the  U.S.  manufacturing  base,  diversify  agriculture  and 
substitute  for  foreign  imported  chemical  feedstocks. 

Nature  of  Change.  Important  research  and  development  will  proceed  in 
the  Northern  and  Central  Plains  states  for  commercialization  of 
industrial  rapeseed  and  crambe  as  oil  seed  sources  for  high  erucic 
acid  at  a  $250,000  funding  level.  It  is  generally  expected  that  the 
cooperative  crambe/rapeseed  program  among  government,  private  and 
academic  institutions  will  result  in  new  commercial  product  markets 
and/or  substitution  for  imports  within  a  three  to  five  year  period. 
Resources  would  be  used  for  public/private  partnerships  for  product 
and  market  development;  chemical  characterization  of  oils;  improving 
extraction  technologies;  and  agricultural  research  to  improve  plant 
yields,  increase  oil  yields,  reduce  production  costs,  and  explore  meal 
quality  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed. 

Guayule  research  will  be  carried  out  at  a  $668,000  level.  Genetics 
and  plant  breeding  research  is  producing  cultivars  with  increased 
rubber  concentration,  biomass  yield,  and  pest  resistance;  agronomic 
research  is  improving  cultivation  (seeding,  transplanting,  irrigation, 
and  harvesting);  processing  research  is  improving  the  storage  of  the 
shrub  and  the  extraction  of  high  molecular  weight  rubber  for 
specification  testing  and  product  development;  co-products  utilization 
research  is  discovering  new,  value-added  industrial  products  made  from 
low  molecular  weight  rubber,  water  soluble  polymers,  resins,  and 
bagasse.  This  research  was  previously  conducted  under  the  Critical 
Agricultural  Materials  Act  which  has  expired. 
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(j)  A  decrease  of  $30,231,000  for  Special  Research  Grants,  $5,300,000 

for  Critical  Agricultural  Materials  Act,  $468,000  for  Rangeland 

Research  Grants,  $3,703,000  for  Aquaculture  Centers,  and  £3,112,000 

for  International  Trade  Development  Centers'! 

Need  for  Change.  These  grants  programs  have  concentrated  on  problems 
of  national  and  local  interest  beyond  the  normal  emphasis  in  the 
formula  programs.  The  Hatch  Act  formula  and  related  base  funded 
programs  constitute  the  core  of  the  State-Federal  research  partnership 
and,  when  put  together  with  State  funding,  provide  the  basic 
laboratory  facilities,  scientists,  graduate  students,  and  support 
necessary  for  the  long  term  stability  of  agricultural  research.  Thus, 
these  base  programs  become  the  highest  priority  of  the  State-Federal 
research  partnership.  Selected  high  priority  special  research  grant 
programs  will  be  continued. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  change  will  eliminate  this  specific  funding 
support  for  selected  grant  programs.  Guayule  research  formerly 
conducted  under  the  Critical  Agricultural  Materials  Act  which  has 
expired  is  being  requested  under  the  Supplemental  and  Alternative 
Crops  program.  Due  to  the  discretionary  nature  of  the  Hatch  Act 
formula  and  related  base  funded  programs,  amounts  allotted  to  State 
institutions  permit  the  institutions  to  fund  research  in  those  areas 
that  they  identify  as  high  priority.  This  flexibility  could  provide 
for  maintaining  some  of  the  programs  if  the  State  institutions  wish  to 
continue  the  research. 

(5)  An  increase  of  $57,479,000  for  the  National  Initiative  for  Research  on 

Agriculture,  Food  and  the  Environment  to  be  funded  under  the  Competitive 

Research  Grants  Program  ($42,521,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change. 

New  Problems  and  New  Tools.  Agriculture  in  the  1990's  must  provide  better 
stewardship  of  the  environment,  more  rational  use  of  natural  resources, 
improve  the  quality  and  nutrition  of  food  and  economically  stabilize 
production  systems  in  order  to  continue  to  benefit  producers  as  well  as 
consumers.  This  Initiative  will  respond  to  the  major  issues  facing 
agriculture  such  as  food  safety,  water  quality,  global  climate  change,  pest 
management,  scientific  human  capital  development  and  farm  income  and  market 
competitiveness.  It  will  allow  U.S.  agriculture  to  broaden  the  science  and 
technology  base  to  more  effectively  meet  these  demanding  needs  and  exploit 
new  opportunities.  These  imperatives  coincide  with  recent  advances  in 
biological  science  and  other  new  tools  in  science  that  present  unique 
research  opportunities  to  improve  agriculture  nationally.  Unfortunately, 
these  new  opportunities  cannot  be  fully  developed  because  of  serious 
under-funding  for  agricultural  research. 

New  Awareness.  A  recent  report  from  the  Board  on  Agriculture  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  National  Research  Council  (Investing  in 
Research:  A  Proposal  to  Strengthen  the  Agricultural,  Food  and 
Environmental  Systems)  recommends  the  establishment  of  this  Initiative  with 
new  funding  of  $500  million  per  year.  The  Initiative  has  evolved  as  a 
broad  national  consensus  of  USDA  research  agencies.  Federal  and  state 
scientists,  conservationists,  environmentalists,  consumers,  producers  and 
processors  of  food  and  fiber  along  with  related  industries.  Congruent  with 
this  recommendation,  the  USDA  and  its  cooperators,  in  its  national  planning 
activities,  have  identified  virtually  identical  national  research 
initiatives  that  require  major  funding  for  the  national  good. 

A  National  Need.  Federal  funding  for  the  Initiative  is  necessary  because: 
(1)  the  issues  and  opportunities  are  national  in  scope;  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  the  beneficiary  of  this  effort,  not  just  individual  states  or 
industries,  (2)  the  Initiative  undertakes  research  that  does  not  in  general 
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produce  specific  patentable  or  marketable  products,  but  knowledge  that  will 
be  broadly  applicable,  (3)  the  need  is  urgent;  the  issues  described  below 
require  action  now  and  cannot  be  delayed  or  taken  up  piecemeal,  (4)  the 
health  and  vigor  of  a  major  segment  of  U.S.  industry  is  at  stake  in  terms 
of  international  competitiveness,  and  (5)  there  are  benefits,  although 
difficult  to  measure  in  economic  terms,  related  to  protection  of  the 
environment  and  public  health. 

New  Urgency.  The  demands  upon  agricultural  science  for  new  knowledge  have 
far  outstripped  the  capacity  for  the  USDA  budget  to  provide  needed 
leadership  to  a  national  agenda.  Consequently,  critical  opportunities  are 
missed,  such  as  the  relatively  slow  applications  of  biotechnology  to 
agricultural  uses;  slow  development  of  new  crops  for  greater  diversity  or 
crops  with  improved  nutrient  composition,  safety  and  post  harvest  quality; 
too  few  projects  to  use  science  to  improve  and/or  protect  the  environment 
and  preserve  natural  resources  and  not  enough  effort  to  reduce  U.S. 
agricultural  production  cost  or  increase  product  value,  which  are  seen  as 
necessary  first  steps  for  increasing  farm  profitability  and  America's  long 
term  International  competitiveness  in  agriculture. 

Balanced  Funding.  The  Federal  laboratories  and  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  (SAES)  have  provided  the  foundation  for  the  development 
of  technology  for  vastly  improving  agricultural  production.  Much  of  this 
is  done  through  direct  and  formula  funding  which  ensures  a  long-term  stable 
base  of  support  for  certain  kinds  of  research  known  to  be  important  to 
agriculture.  Formula  funding  also  has  the  unique  advantage  of  several  fold 
leveraging  of  state  support  through  matching  funds.  Both  intramural 
programs  and  national  focused  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station* 
programs  are  important  to  maintain  national  thrusts  in  agricultural 
research  in  established  laboratories.  The  overall  missions  of  these 
intramural  programs  can  be  defined  and  adjusted  on  a  regular  basis. 
Extramural  programs,  such  as  the  Federal-state  partnership  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  other  cooperating  institutions  provide 
attention  to  national,  regional  and  area  agricultural  problems.  Both 
programs  are  vitally  important  to  the  successful  development  of 
agricultural  technology. 

Present  Departmental  funding  for  research  provides  less  than  5  percent  for 
competitive  research  grants.  The  proposed  Initiative  would  be  a  first  step 
in  resetting  the  balance  with  new  funding  to  eventually  reach  a 
significantly  greater  portion  of  the  total  funding  for  research  available 
from  competitive  research  grants. 

Funding  Shortfalls.  As  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  points  out, 
“the  delivery  system  —  SAES  scientists  and  Extension  specialists  and 
advisors,  in  combination  with  government  and  the  private  sector. ..is 
already  unduly  stressed  and  redirection  would  exacerbate  staffing 
insufficiencies  for  both  CES  and  SAES."  Redirection  of  resources  would  do 
the  same  to  the  intramural  Federal  laboratories.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  report  concludes  that  there  is  both  an  overall  shortage  of 
funding  and  a  major  deficiency  in  the  competitively  awarded  funds.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  concurs  with  this  conclusion. 

A  major  infusion  of  new  funding  is  needed  to  allow  the  strengths  of  each 
research  funding  mechanism  to  do  best  what  each  is  designed  to  accomplish. 
It  is  not  simply  a  choice  of  one  mechanism  over  another,  but  an  intended 
synergy  of  mechanisms.  Each  mechanism  supports  the  others  through  a 
balanced  addressing  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  agricultural  research  needs. 

Broadened  Participation.  It  is  well  accepted  that  fundamental 
investigations  to  support  a  national  research  agenda  can  be  effectively 
achieved  through  a  competitive  research  grants  program.  An  expanded  USDA 
Competitive  Research  Grants^ Program  could  strengthen  the  USDA  intramural 
program,  since  USDA  scientists  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  grants.  It 
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would  also  strengthen  the  extramural  program  by  extending  support  to  other 
outstanding  scientists  to  address  national  agriculture  and  natural 
resource  problems. 

Benefits.  There  will  be  numerous  benefits  from  this  new  Initiative 
including: 

Improved  health  of  all  citizens  through  diet  and  food  safety 
Enhanced  stewardship  of  the  environment 
New  food  and  fiber  product  and  process  development 
Increased  capacity  to  respond  to  a  changing  global  environment 
Increased  agricultural  and  natural  resource  production  efficiency 
Increased  farm  profitability 
-  Enhanced  quality  of  life  in  rural  communities 
Increased  size  and  diversity  of  the  science  base 

The  Initiative  will  address  important  issues  in  a  positive  manner: 

-  because  it  will  be  awarded  competitively  and  peer  reviewed,  intellectual 
talent  not  now  contributing  to  the  solution  of  agricultural  and  natural 
resource  problems  will  become  positive  contributors. 

-  because  it  will  be  available  to  all  institutions  of  higher  education, 
institutions  not  ordinarily  addressing  agricultural  and  natural 
resource  problems  will  participate. 

-  because  the  objectives  identified  by  the  research  community  are  issues 
of  needed  knowledge,  project  proposals  in  defined  areas  of  science  will 
be  solicited  and  competitively  awarded. 

-  because  the  initiative  represents  new  support  for  the  research 
community,  high-priority  areas  of  social  and  economic  concern  can  be 
addressed  in  a  more  timely  manner  than  is  currently  possible. 

Nature  of  Change. 

New  Funding.  The  Initiative  calls  for  a  major  infusion  of  new  Federal 
funding  for  research  that  addresses  a  set  of  societal  and  industrial 
issues.  It  recognizes  that  there  are  major  untapped  opportunities  for 
improving  U.S.  agriculture  and  natural  resources  in  modern  biological  and 
related  sciences,  especially  in  biotechnology  and  computer  sciences,  to 
address  the  most  critical  problems. 

Fundamental  Support.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the  effort  proposed  in  the 
Initiative  will  support  fundamental  research  directed  at  the  most  urgent 
problems.  It  is  from  this  form  of  science  that  major  conceptual 
breakthroughs  are  expected  to  emerge.  Fundamental  research  projects  will 
be  both  individual  investigator  grants  (40  percent)  and  multidisciplinary 
team  research  grants  (30  percent).  Other  forms  of  grants  will  be  directed 
at  mission-linked  multidisciplinary  studies  (20  percent),  as  well  as 
institutional  strengthening  grants  (10  percent). 

Individual  Investigator  Grants  will  support  individual  scientists  or 
investigators  working  within  the  same,  or  closely  related,  disciplines. 
Individual  investigator  grants  are  the  foundation  of  the  highly  successful 
competitive  grants  program  in  the  United  States,  and  represent  the  most 
direct  way  to  attract  and  retain  talented  scientists  and  their  students. 

Fundamental  Multidisciplinary  Team  Grants  will  support  collaborating 
scientists  from  two  or  more  disciplines,  focusing  on  basic  science  or 
engineering  questions.  It  is  often  at  the  juncture  of  disciplines  that  new 
discoveries  and  research  strategies  appear. 
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Mission-linked  Multidisciplinary  Research  Grants  will  bring  early 
laboratory  and  field  results  to  practical  applications,  and  facilitate 
critical  linkages  with  site  specific  research  and  extension  activities  that 
are  already  underway. 

Institutional  Strengthening  Grants  will  build  for  the  future  the 
competitiveness  of  smaller,  less  developed  institutions,  and  provide 
educational  support  for  training  future  generations  of  agricultural, 
environmental  and  food  scientists.  The  research  strengthening  grants  are 
also  a  major  way  to  provide  opportunities  for  women,  underrepresented 
minorities,  and  disabled  individuals  in  the  agricultural  research  system. 
The  grants  are  not  intended  to  be  used  for  building  or  major  capital 
expenditures. 

Competitive  Funding.  Funds  will  be  awarded  on  a  competitive,  peer  reviewed 
basis.  This  form  of  funding  mechanism  is  uniquely  suited  to  stimulating 
new  research  activity  in  specific,  high-priority  areas  of  science  and 
engineering.  All  public  and  private  universities,  research  organizations. 
Federal  agencies,  private  organizations  or  corporations,  and  individuals 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  funds.  The  Initiative  will  allow  the 
average  amount  of  USDA  competitive  research  grants  to  be  increased  and  the 
average  duration  to  be  extended.  This  will  make  USDA  competitive  research 
grants  more  comparable  in  size  and  length  to  grants  awarded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Components.  There  are  four  research  components  proposed  in  the  Initiative 
to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1991: 

Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment  ($15  million  in  1991).  Research 
activities  will  be  directed  into  areas  that  will  enhance  understanding  of 
agriculture  and  natural  resources  management  systems  and  protection  of  the 
environment.  The  contributions  of  management  systems  to  the  degradation  of 
the  environment  and,  conversely,  the  effects  of  global  climate  change  on 
natural  resources  and  agriculture  will  be  more  thoroughly  researched. 
Research  will  include  the  effects  of  agriculture  on  water  quality  and  ways 
to  enhance  our  water  quality  and  efficient  use  of  water.  Sustaining 
agriculture  as  an  environmentally  and  economically  sound  enterprise 
requires  better  understanding  of  the  management  of  the  natural  resource 
base  upon  which  agriculture  is  dependent. 

Nutrition,  Food  Quality  and  Health  (S5  million  in  1991).  The  Initiative 
will  allow  investigation  of  the  relationships  of  human  health  to  diet  and 
nutrition,  and  to  food  quality  and  safety.  Growing  consumer  expectations 
for  certain  types  and  wholesomeness  of  food  have  placed  new  demands  on  food 
production  and  processing  technology. 

Plant  Systems  ($50  million  in  1991).  Crop  and  forest  species  need 
redoubled  efforts  to  explain  basic  biological  processes,  search  for  new 
production  systems  that  are  low-input  and  sustainable  and  find  alternatives 
for  present  practices  which  degrade  the  environment  or  are  not  profitable. 
The  present  "reservoir  of  scientific  knowledge"  supporting  the  plant 
sciences  is  inadequate  for  future  needs.  This  knowledge  base  must  be 
replenished  as  agricultural  science  tackles  complex  problems  to  allow  for 
more  environmentally  harmonious,  economically  viable  forest  and  crop 
production  systems.  A  fundamental  understanding  of  the  biology  of  forest 
species  is  prerequisite  to  sustaining  natural  resource  productivity, 
understanding  the  impact,  of  global  change,  devising  practices  that  insure 
the  compatibility  of  natural  resources  and  the  environment,  and  developing 
sound  pest  control  strategies.  An  integral  part  of  this  research  area  will 
be  the  plant  genome  mapping  program  that  will  decipher  the  complete  set  of 
genetic  instructions  that  guide  the  development  of  important  food  and 
forest  plant  species. 
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Animal  Systems  ($30  million  in  1991).  Animal  agriculture  includes 
livestock,  poultry  and  the  rapidly  emerging  industries  of  aquaculture  and 
non-traditional  species.  There  is  a  need  to  find  ways  to  improve  the 
nutritional  value  and  safety  of  animal  products.  There  also  is  a  need  to 
increase  the  profitability  of  animal  systems  through  increased  value-added 
products  and  decreased  costs  of ‘production.  Moreover,  the  consequences  of 
animal  agriculture  on  the  environment  must  be  reduced  through  new 
technology.  Proposed  research  will  apply  advanced  research  tools  including 
genome  mapping  and  genetic  engineering  to  understand  the  mechanisms  which 
control  fat  deposition,  animal  disease,  and  reproduction  and  use  that 
knowledge  to  solve  production  and  consumer  issues. 

To  the  extent  that  funds  are  awarded  competitively  and  not  earmarked  for 
special  interest  purposes,  it  is  proposed  that  funding  for  this  Initiative 
be  increased  by  $50.0  million  annually  through  the  outyears.  In  addition 
to  the  four  research  components  that  will  be  funded  in  1991,  the  overall 
plan  identifies  two  additional  components  that  will  be  funded  in  future 
years.  Research  on  New  Products,  Processes  and  Value-Added  will  allow  for 
development  of  new  agricultural  products  and  processes  for  added  value 
through  manufacturing  or  bioprocessing  that  will  represent  an  enormous 
opportunity  for  expanding  the  U.S.  trade  advantage.  The  Markets,  Trade  and 
Policy  research  component  will  help  to  develop  a  well -coordinated  mixture 
of  policies  based  on  sound  scientific  principles  that  will  bolster  foreign 
trade. 

Support  to  Existing  Departmental  Efforts.  There  are  several  major 
interdisciplinary  efforts  currently  supported  by  the  Department  that  relate 
to  the  Initiative.  Three  examples  have  been  selected  to  demonstrate  how 
they  will  be  strengthened  and  expanded  by  the  Initiative. 

Global  Change  ($9.4  million);  The  current  program  on  Global  Change 
responds  to  issues  outlined  in  the  Global  Change  Research  Plan  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Earth  Sciences.  The  USDA  component  of  this  plan  deals 
with  the  impact  of  global  change  on  agricultural  and  ecological  systems  and 
the  impact  of  these  systems  on  the  climate.  Several  agencies  are  currently 
cooperating  on  this  program. 

CSRS  through  special  research  grants  is  obtaining  accurate  measurements  of 
emissions  from  animal  wastes.  Studies  of  methane  emissions  from  wetlands 
and  other  poorly  drained  land  areas  are  underway.  CSRS  also  supports  a 
network  of  monitoring  sites  to  provide  accurate  baseline  data  on  the 
intensity  of  ultraviolet  light  and  to  provide  forecasts  of  changes. 

ARS  is  developing  models  for  agriculture  and  natural  resource  management 
systems  which  are  adaptive  to  possible  global  change  stresses  and  also 
minimize  their  negative  impacts  on  climate  change.  Research  planned  also 
includes  the  impact  of  rising  concentration  of  carbon  dioxide  on  plants, 
and  methane  evolution  from  rice,  ruminant  animals,  and  nitrous  oxides. 

Forest  Service  research  concentrates  on  the  effects  of  acid  deposition  on 
forests,  regional  scale  responses  of  forest  ecosystems  to  global  change 
including  hydrologic  systems,  wildlife  and  aquatic  life  systems  as  well  as 
the  impact  of  changing  fire  episodes  on  managed  ecosystems  and  human 
communities.  This  research  scope  will  broaden  to  include  interactions 
between  forests  and  the  atmospnere  which  affect  forest  health,  diversity, 
and  productivity. 

The  Initiative  will  complement  these  agency  programs  by  supporting  a 
program  of  basic  research  consistent  with  the  Committee  on  Earth  Sciences 
plan.  The  program  will  provide  understanding  of  the  underlying  phenomena 
of  both  global  change  impacts  on  agriculture  and  ecological  systems  and 
agriculture's  contribution  to  glooal  change.  One  important  aspect  of  the 
program  is  focused  on  the  effects  of  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  ultraviolet  (UV-B)  light  on  plant  growth  and 
function. 
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The  Initiative  will  also  address  fundamental  issues  associated  with 
agriculture's  need  to  develop  energy  options  for  replacement  of  large 
amounts  of  fossil  fuel  use  and  the  continuing  problems  of  acid  rain,  ozone 
impacts  and  particulates.  An  example  is  research  to  reduce  CO2.  Field 
crops  and  forests  fix  CO2  and  when  burned,  this  CO2  goes  back  into  the  air. 
However,  expanded  production  of  biomass  as  an  energy  source  sequesters  more 
CO2  and  this  is  more  desirable  than  continuing  to  add  to  the  net  carbon 
content  of  the  air  by  burning  fossil  fuel  materials.  Research  on  the  use 
of  membranes  to  separate  ethanol  from  water  is  a  promising  way  to  reduce 
the  energy  cost  which  now  makes  the  production  of  ethanol  as  a  fuel 
thermodynamically  undesirable. 

The  Initiative  will  address  improved  physiological,  ecological,  and  genetic 
response  models  for  reliable  predictions  of  productivity  and  health  of 
crops  and  forests  ecosystems  due  to  potential  changes  in  climate,  gas 
concentrations,  UV-B  radiation  levels,  or  air  pollution.  Mitigation  of 
harmful  effects  through  genetics  or  agricultural  practices  will  also  be 
facilitated.  Companion  to  the  physical  and  biological  aspects  of  global 
change,  a  social  science  component  to  consider  the  human  dimensions  of 
global  change  is  also  planned. 

Plant  Genomic  Mapping  ($15  million):  The  Department  recently  established 
the  Office  of  Plant  Genome  Mapping  to  provide  coordination  and  direction 
for  gene  mapping  of  economically  important  crops  and  forest  trees.  The 
Office  has  been  established  within  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS) 
and  a  Coordinating  Committee  has  also  been  established  which  is  co-chaired 
by  representatives  from  the  ARS  and  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
(CSRS).  Their  activities  will  serve  to  enhance  and  assure  planning  and 
cooperation  within  the  Department,  with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  the 
academic  community  and  with  the  private  sector.  The  program  will  network 
with  genomic  mapping  activities  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  other  agencies  as  well  as  Internationally.  Coinciding  with  the 
National  Research  Initiative,  ARS  Is  proposing  an  Increase  of  $3,674 
million  for  plant  genome  research  activities  in  1991. 

Plant  genomic  mapping  is  essential  to  the  area  of  crop  and  forestry 
improvement.  A  comprehensive  picture  of  the  economically  important  genes 
present  in  plants,  their  arrangement  and  the  traits  that  they  control  is 
important  to  discovering  how  to  improve  yield,  plant  development, 
nutritional  content  and  ability  to  resist  biotic  and  abiotic  stresses.  The 
discoveries  of  plant  genome  research  will  have  wide  application  of  benefit 
to  agriculture  well  into  the  twenty-first  century.  In  addition  to 
coordination  and  direction  of  research,  certain  services  and  resources  must 
be  provided  to  the  agricultural  research  community  to  assure  efficient  and 
effective  program  development.  Computer  based  data  management  systems, 
genetic  resources,  new  technology  (particularly  in  automated  sequencing) 
and  fundamental  knowledge  in  physiology  and  biochemistry  are  central  for 
success.  The  Initiative  will  provide  to  this  program  needed  resources  to 
support  plant  genomic  mapping.  While  the  task  is  enormous,  the  U.S. 
scientific  comnunity  must  soon  begin  this  effort  if  we  are  to  remain  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  scientific  achievements  in  the  plant  sciences. 

Water  Quality  ($4.6  million);  Farmers,  ranchers  and  foresters  must  be 
provided  with  information  and  technical  means  to  independently  and 
voluntarily  address  concerns  for  the  quality  of  water  resources.  This  need 
is  now  being  addressed  in  part  through  a  multiagency  program  coordinated  by 
the  USDA  and  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  (SAES)  as  participants, 
with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
supporting  roles.  The  primary  objectives  of  this  multiagency, 
multidisciplinary  program  are  to  determine  the  relationships  between 
agricultural  activities  and  groundwater  quality  and  to  develop  and  induce 
the  adoption  of  technically  and  economically  effective  chemical  management 
in  agricultural  production  strategies  to  protect  water  quality. 
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Participants  within  the  Department  include  the  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  (CSRS)  and  Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS)  who,  in 
many  instances,  are  jointly  developing  and  conducting  research  projects  in 
new  and  improved  farming  strategies  and  decision  aids;  sampling  and 
analytical  methodologies;  pesticide  degradation;  chemical  mobility  and 
leaching  processes;  and  other  related  problem  areas  of  practice  adoption 
and  economic  feasibility.  The  Economic  Research  Service  (ERS)  is 
contributing  to  the  project  by  providing  statistically  valid  agricultural 
chemical  use  data  in  specified  regions.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS)  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (CES)  will  benefit  from  the 
research  programs  as  they  service  the  requirements  of  their  various  client 
groups.  The  Initiative  would  complement  the  existing  water  quality  program 
by  strengthening  and  expanding  activities  to  fund  additional  efforts 
consistent  with  the  USDA  Research  Plan  for  Water  Quality. 

Specific  areas  to  be  enhanced  are  as  follows: 

-  Research  should  be  undertaken  that  addresses  integrated  agricultural 
production  practices  based  on  principles  that  would  conserve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  existing  water  supplies  and  improve  water  use 
efficiency.  It  would  also  address  the  problems  of  waste  management  and 
excess  application  of  agricultural  chemicals,  degraded  water  quality, 
and  the  contributions  of  soil  erosion,  particularly  as  related  to  the 
transport  of  toxic  chemicals. 

-  It  would  allow  research  to  develop  fundamental  knowledge  of  surface  and 
subsurface  water  flow  in  agricultural  areas  and  determine  the  factors 
affecting  degradation  and  movement  of  pollutants  in  water  and  soil 
systems.  This  would  be  done  through  developing  basic  principles  of 
physics,  chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  and  biology. 

-  The  Initiative  would  also  allow  research  into  the  economic  and  social 
impacts  and  risks  of  imposing  needed  management  changes,  regulations  and 
other  strategies  for  preventing  water  contamination  through  efforts  to 
reduce  the  introduction  and  transport  of  chemicals  and  sediments  into 
ground  and  surface  waters. 

It  is  the  Department's  desire  to  provide  agricultural  producers  with  the 
methods  to  reduce  environmental  concerns  for  water  quality  without 
restrictive  regulation,  and  in  a  manner  that  maintains  agricultural 
productivity.  The  intention  is  to  avoid  economic  hardship  for  individual 
producers  while  sustaining  an  economical  and  safe  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
for  consumers.  Increased  support  through  the  Initiative  will  accelerate 
these  efforts. 

There  are  many  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  each  of  the  research  areas. 
The  following  lists  reflect  specific  areas  to  be  funded  in  1991.  The  proposal 
guidelines  will  be  prepared  to  address  these  issues.  However,  since  the  grants 
will  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  it  is  not  yet  known  if  all  of  these 
issues  will  receive  funding  in  fiscal  year  1991.  At  higher  funding  levels  in 
future  years  all  research  areas  would  receive  funding. 

Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment  ($15  million  in  1991) 

Protecting  water  quality  ($4.6  million) 

Management  practices 
Risk  perceptions 
Human  health  issues 
Contamination  prevention 
Fate/movement  control 
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Understanding  impacts  of  global  change  ($9.4  million) 
Sustaining  ecosystems 
Predicting  change 
Management  systems 
Physiological  processes 

Sustaining  agriculture  ($1  million) 

Environmental  quality 
Soil -water  management 
Irrigation  and  drainage 
Ecosystem  productivity 


Nutrition,  Food  Quality  and  Health  ($5  million  in  1991) 

Insuring  the  safety  and  stability  of  consumer  foods 
Methods  of  detection 
Sources  of  contamination 
Biodegradable  preservation  systems 
Improved  processing  and  packaging 
Food  safety  impacts 
Genetic  alteration 
Risk  assessment 
New  products 

Optimum  health  through  improved  nutrition 
Premature  birth  incidence 
Life-span  factors 
Immune  function  effects 
Carcinogens 

Nutrition  surveillance 
Nutrient  interaction 
Obesity  evaluation 
Dietary  atherogenicity 
Biological  interactions 
Nutrient  needs 
Relationships  to  disease 
Nutrient  composition 
Bioavailability 

Molecular  and  cellular  basis  of  human  nutrition 
Gene  expression 
Nutrient  uptake 

Nutrient-cellular  interactions 
Nutrient  status  indicators 
Nutritional  requirements 
Genetically  engineered  foods 

Plant  Systems  ($50  million  in  1991) 

Safe  and  effective  management  of  pests 
Pest/resistance  genes 
Plant  transformation  systems 
Resistance  screening 
Control  strategies 
Integrated  pest  management 
Pest  management  strategies 
Risk  assessment/communi cation 
Biological  control  agents 
Molecular  biology  techniques 
Ecological  impacts 
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Genetic  enhancement  of  plants 
Plant  traits 

Genomic  mapping  ($15  million) 

Gene  insertion  technology 
Expression  and  introduction  of  genes 
Germplasm  preservation 

Animal  and  plant  integrated  production  systems 
New  technology  impacts 
Production  decision  models 
Enterprise  management 

Computer  based/methodical  modeling  approaches 
Animal  Systems  ($30  million  in  1991) 

Controlling  composition  and  nutritional  quality  of  animal  products 
Human  nutrition  guidelines 
Rate  determining  steps 
Genetic  mechanisms 
Management  systems 
Socioeconomic  impacts 

Animal  health  and  well-being 
Pathogenesis  of  diseases 
Immunogenetics  techniques 
Disease  resistance  genes 
Gene  regulation  and  expression 
Diagnostic  testing 
Animal  well-being 

Understanding  the  biology  of  animal  production  and  performance 
Reproductive  performance 
Fertility  improvements 
Growth  factors 
Nutrient  intake 
Metabolic  disorders 
Management  techniques 
Early  pregnancy  recognition 

Genome  enhancement  of  animal  efficiency 
Genomic  mapping 
Genetic  engineering 
New  gene  insertions 
Marker  genes 
Germplasm  preservation 
Gene  therapy 

Range  and  pasture-based  animal  systems 
Habitat  requirements 
Ecological /biological  consequences 
Alternative  grazing  systems 
Complimentary  uses 
Phys i ol ogi cal /bi ochemi cal  bas i s 
Integrated  grazing  strategies 
Marketing 
Air/water  quality 

In  addition  to  the  program  areas  that  will  be  supported  at  the  $100  million 
level,  the  overall  plan  will  support  funding  for  many  other  research  areas 
including  conservation  and  efficient  use  of  water,  sustaining  natural  resource 
productivity,  land  and  wildlife  management,  development  of  new  processing 
technologies  and  added  value,  rural  community  and  economic  development,  and 
international  markets  and  trade.  The  research  agenda  for  the  Initiative  is  both 
extensive  and  intensive.  The  needs  for  the  research  are  enormous  and  the 
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opportunities  are  at  hand.  The  Initiative  is  a  bold  step  forward  to  provide  the 
scientific  basis  to  assure  agricultural  productivity  for  future  generations  in 
ways  that  are  compatible  with  the  environment,  safe  for  the  consumer  and  viable 
for  the  producer. 

(6)  A  decrease  of  $5,407,000  for  Animal’  Health  and  Disease  Research, 

Section  1433,  P.L.  95-113  ($5,407,050  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  Animal  Health  and  Disease  Research  program  has 
provided  funds  on  a  formula  basis  for  livestock  and  poultry  disease 
research  at  accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  and  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  For  the  purpose  intended,  this  is  not 
the  most  desirable  mechanism  for  program  delivery  and  the  types  of  research 
formerly  conducted  under  this  program  may  be  continued  under  the  expanded 
Animal  Systems  component  of  the  National  Research  Initiative.  The  National 
Research  Initiative  will  better  target  funds  to  projects  of  highest 
scientific  merit  and  most  closely  tied  to  national  priorities. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  change  will  eliminate  formula  funding  for  this 
program.  Animal  health  and  disease  research  is  being  conducted  in  other 
ongoing  Federal  and  State  research  programs.  The  CSRS  animal  health 
research  previously  conducted  under  this  formula  program,  as  well  as  under 
the  Special  Research  Grants  program,  may  be  continued  under  the  Animal 
Systems  component  of  the  National  Research  Initiative.  A  consolidated 
animal  health  program  will  provide  a  focus  for  innovative  approaches  to 
solving  fundamental  problems  in  animal  health  and  disease  in  food  and  fiber 
animals. 

(7)  A  net  decrease  ^or  ^ederal  Administration  (direct 

appropriation)  ($13,336,000  available  in  1990)  consisting  of: 

(a )  A  decrease  of  $3,195,000  for  the  Gulf  Coast  shrimp  aquaculture 
project.  Prior  funding  has  supported  the  initial  development  of  this 

project.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  high  priority  national  interest 
programs  in  the  1991  CSRS  budget. 

(b )  A  decrease  of  $617,000  for  curriculum  development  and  strengthening 

at  Mississippi  Valley  State  University.  Prior  funding  has  supported 

the  initial  development  of  this  project.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  high 
priority  national  interest  programs  in  the  1991  CSRS  budget. 

(c )  A  decrease  of  $741,000  for  the  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Rural 

Development  in  Iowa.  Prior  funding  has  supported  the  initial 

development  of  this  project.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  high  priority 
national  interest  programs  in  the  1991  CSRS  budget. 

(d )  A  decrease  of  $494,000  for  the  geographic  information  system  pilot 

program!  Prior  funding  has  supported  the  initial  development  of  this 

project.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  high  priority  national  interest 
programs  in  the  1991  CSRS  budget. 

(e )  A  decrease  of  SI, 687, 000  for  water  quality  research  in  Illinois,  Iowa 

and  North  Dakota.  Prior  funding  has  supported  the  initial  development 

of  these  projects.  Funding  is  requested  for  water  quality  under  the 
Special  Research  grants  program,  as  part  of  the  Federal  government's 
water  quality  initiative,  and  these  States  may  compete  for  these 
funds. 

(f )  A  decrease  of  $568,000  for  the  Office  of  Grants  and  Program  Systems 

(OGPS ) .  The  requested  funding  level  is  consistent  with  related 

program  funding  requests. 
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(g)  An  increase  of  $278,000  for  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Biotechnology 

( OAB ) .  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recognizes  that  the 

science  of  biotechnology  holds  great  promise  for  improving  the  quality 
and  availability  of  our  food  and  fiber  supplies,  maintaining  our 
position  in  the  international  marketplace,  and  enhancing  our  natural 
resources.  In  order  to  assure  program  coordination  and  operational 
efficiency,  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Biotechnology  has  been 
established.  The  OAB  has  primary  responsibility  for  coordinating  the 
Department's  policies  and  procedures  pertaining  to  all  facets  of 
agricultural  biotechnology.  As  biotechnology-related  programs 
continue  to  grow  within  USDA  and  other  Federal  agencies,  interagency 
coordination  will  become  more  crucial.  It  is  important  for  USDA  to 
assure  that  Federal,  academic,  and  industrial  biotechnology  activities 
are  subject  to  the  same  or  closely  comparable  standards  of  research 
and  product  safety  review.  The  functions  of  the  OAB  are  to  coordinate 
biotechnology  activities  within  USDA,  to  develop  biotechnology  review 
procedures  where  they  are  needed,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  USDA 
biotechnology  research  guidelines  and  review  procedures  to  help  assure 
the  biosafety  of  agricultural  biotechnology  research,  to  provide  staff 
support  for  biotechnology  committees,  and  to  develop  selected 
information  Registries  of  biotechnology  activities.  The  1991  Request 
includes  $500,000  for  the  operating  costs  of  the  OAB.  The  activities 
of  the  OAB  will  help  USDA  to  provide  mechanisms  by  which  the 
scientific  community  can  provide  adequate  guidance  to  individual 
investigators  in  evaluating  the  safety  of  planned  introductions  of 
bioengineered  organisms  into  agricultural  ecosystems.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  help  to  build  public  confidence  that  agricultural 
research  involving  biotechnology  is  being  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
is  compatible  with  both  human  health  and  the  environment.  The  OAB 
staff  receives  many  requests  to  support  and  participate  in 
biotechnology  related  meetings,  symposia,  workshops,  and  conferences. 

(h)  An  increase  of  $65,000  for  the  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom 
program.  In  order  to  educate,  inform,  and  bring  about  a  better 

appreciation  and  understanding  of  American  agriculture  among  the 
nation's  young  people,  USDA  established  the  "Ag  in  the  Classroom" 
program.  Administrative  responsibility  for  the  "Ag  in  the  Classroom" 
program  has  been  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Education.  The  1991  Request  includes  $200,000  for  the  operating  costs 
of  this  program. 

(i)  An  increase  of  $153,000  for  peer  panel  costs.  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  uses  the  peer  panel  review  process  to  evaluate 
proposals  submitted  under  the  National  Research  Initiative,  the 
Special  Research  Grants  program,  the  Higher  Education  programs  and  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  program.  This  request  provides  for 
the  increased  cost  of  travel  and  honorarium  for  the  peer  panel 
members. 

( j )  An  increase  of  $139,000  which  represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay 

raise.  The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total 

1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(k )  An  increase  of  $5,570,000  for  the  1890  Institutions  Capacity  Building 

Grants  program  ($5,430,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change:  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  train  more  minority 
scientists  an'd  professionals  to  serve  the  Nation's  food  and 
agricultural  system.  The  1890  land-grant  institutions  and  Tuskegee 
University  are  major  producers  of  this  sorely  needed  human  capital.  A 
recently  completed  facilities  improvement  program  has  funded 
construction  of  modern  research  labs  at  the  1890  institutions  and 
Tuskegee  University.  Yet,  there  remains  a  need  to  develop  improved 
linkages  with  Federal  agencies,  other  universities,  and  private 
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organizations  to  strengthen  research  and  teaching  programs  in  national 
priority  issues.  The  Federal  initiative  serves  the  need  to  broaden 
collaboration  among  these  key  institutions,  other  universities,  and 
the  private  sector  in  order  to  mainstream  the  development  of  minority 
expertise. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  1890  Institutions  Capacity  Building  Grants 
Program  serves  as  the  crux  of  the  Department's  high  priority 
initiative  to  advance  the  teaching  and  research  capacity  of  the  1890 
institutions  and  Tuskegee  University.  It  differs  from  the  earlier 
1890  Strengthening  Grants  Program  in  that  it  is  competitive  and 
beginning  in  1991  will  require  dollar-for-dollar  matching  funds  from 
non-Federal  sources.  It  also  requires  cooperation  with  one  or  more 
USDA  agencies  in  developing  a  proposal  and  in  implementing  and 
carrying  out  the  capacity  building  project.  Projects  concerning 
research  activities  must  address  a  hi gh-priority  research  initiative 
in  an  area  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  capabilities  and/or  in  which 
it  is  feasible  for  the  applicant  to  develop  a  program  recognized  for 
its  excellence.  Projects  concerning  teaching  programs  must  focus  on  a 
targeted  need  where  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  national 
need  for  future  graduates,  there  is  not  an  excess  of  academic  programs 
available  in  the  area  and  particularly  in  the  geographic  area  served 
by  the  school,  and/or  the  outcome  of  the  project  will  strengthen  the 
applicant  institution  and  holds  potential  for  strengthening  other 
colleges  and  universities. 

• 

(8)  A  net  increase  of  $112,000  for  higher  education  ($8,738,000  available  in 

1990)  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $1,184,000  for  Higher  Education  -  Pre-doctoral 

Graduate  Training  Grants  ( S2, 816,000  available  in  1990 ) J 

Need  for  Change.  The  training  of  food  and  agricultural  scientists 
is  being  impeded  by  a  variety  of  factors.  Consequently,  the  U.  S.  is 
producing  only  1,000  doctoral  degrees  annually  in  agriculture  and 
natural  resources  and  more  than  a  third  of  these  are  earned  by  foreign 
students  who  return  to  their  native  country  subsequent  to  graduation. 
Only  about  14  U.  S.  citizen  Ph.D's  per  state  per  year  are  being 
produced.  The  bottom  line  is  that  U.  S.  higher  education  programs  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  lack  the  opportunities  and 
competitive  posture  available  to  other  disciplines  such  as 
engineering,  health  sciences,  and  computer  sciences  for  recruiting  and 
training  academically  outstanding  students. 

The  USDA  National  Needs  Graduate  Training  Grants  Program,  initiated  in 
1984,  has  achieved  a  notable  record  and  is  proving  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  solution  to  the  serious  erosion  of  our  food  and 
agricultural  scientific  expertise.  The  420  fellows  supported  by  the 
program  to  date  are  characterized  by  superior  intellectual  and 
scholarly  competence.  The  average  Graduate  Record  Examination  score 
for  doctoral  fellows  is  1,300  and  1,050  for  master's  fellows.  The 
topics  chosen  by  fellows  include  studies  in  molecular  biology,  plant 
biotechnology,  animal  disease,  water  management,  nutritional  sciences, 
international  marketing,  and  systems  management.  The  quality  of 
scientific  expertise  emanating  from  this  program  promises  to  be 
outstanding  and  strongly  attests  to  the  value  of  a  cooperative 
partnership  between  the  higher  education  system,  the  USDA,  and  the 
Congress. 

Nature  of  Change.  Total  funds  requested  will  support  the  recruitment 
and  three  years  of  training  for  approximately  65  academically 
outstanding  doctoral  students  (U.  S.  citizens)  in  targeted 
specializations  characterized  by  shortages  of  expertise. 
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About  30  master's  fellows  (also  U.  S.  citizens)  will  be  recruited  and 
supported  for  two  years  of  study,  thereby  enabling  the  1890 
institutions  to  compete  for  grants  under  the  program.  Program 
regulations  will  require  that  part  of  the  fellowships  be  awarded  to 
minority  fellows.  No  other  program  specifically  targets  support  for 
training  minority  master's  and  doctoral  students  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1*013,000  for  Higher  Education  -  Institution 

Challenge  Grants  ($987,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  nation's  colleges  of  agriculture  and  natural 
resources  are  the  predominant  producers  of  scientists,  professionals, 
and  managers  with  food  and  agricultural  expertise.  They  offer  the 
greatest  potential  for  the  future  development  of  sophisticated 
agricultural  mindpower.  Yet,  they  are  losing  ground  daily  due  to  a 
multitude  of  problems.  Efforts  must  be  taken  to  revitalize  these 
educational  programs  which  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
development  of  future  generations  of  food  and  agricultural  scientific 
and  professional  expertise.  An  expanded  Federal  initiative  to 
strengthen  these  higher  education  programs,  comparable  to  highly 
successful  Federal  initiatives  on  behalf  of  other  science  and 
engineering  disciplines,  is  sorely  needed. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  is  proposed  for  the  competitive 
Institution  Challenge  Grants  Program  which  -requi re£  non-Federal 
matching  funds.  The  program  is  designed  to  ameliorate  targeted 
national  problems,  such  as  Inadequate  minority  and  female 
participation,  which  are  enervating  the  U.  S.  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  higher  education  system  and  which  transcend  the  capacity  of 
individual  institutions  to  resolve.  The  program  is  designed  to  foster 
partnership  ventures  that  include: 

o  Curricula  revitalization  ~  biotechnology,  agribusiness 
management,  systems  analysis  and  problem  solving,  ethics 
and  public  policy,  communications,  leadership  development,  etc. 

o  Faculty  development  —  shared  faculty  appointments  between 
institutions  or  the  private  sector,  sabbaticals,  etc. 

o  Scientific  Instrumentation  for  teaching  —  mobile 

laboratories  with  highly  specialized  equipment,  satellite 
access  to  industry  and  government  laboratories,  etc. 

o  Undergraduate  research  —  formally  introduce  undergraduate 
students  to  empirical  research  methodologies  and  require 
students  to  design  and  manage  the  scientific  pursuit  of 
basic  and  applied  knowledge. 

o  Student  recruitment  and  retention  —  multiuniversity  and/or 
regional  media  campaigns,  outreach  programs  with  high  school 
science  classes,  specialized  workshops  for  recruitment 
personnel,  and  development  of  career  information  tailored 
for  special  populations  such  as  Hispanics  and  blacks. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $1,878,000  for  Higher  Education  -  1890  Strengthening 

Grants  ($1,878,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  need  for  qualified  minority  scientists  and 
professionals  to  serve  the  Nation's  food  and  agricultural  system 
is  so  great  that  a  more  comprehensive  program  is  proposed. 

The  1890  Institutions  Capacity  Building  Grants  program  incorporates 
and  expands  on  the  opportunities  previously  available  under  the  1890 
Strengthening  Grants  Program. 
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Nature  of  Change.  In  1991  no  funding  is  proposed  for  the  1890 
Strengthening  Grants  Program.  The  1890  Institutions  Capacity  Building 
Grants  Program  subsumes  and  greatly  broadens  the  impact  of  the 
original  1890  Strengthening  Grants  Program.  This  program  is 
competitive,  will  require  non-Federal  matching  funds,  and  opens  up  a 
broader  arena  of  initiatives  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  teaching  and  research  programs  at  the  1890 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  Tuskegee  University. 

(d )  An  increase  of  $40,000  for  the  Morri 1 1 -Nel son  program  (S2, 810, 000 

available  in  199Ff. 

Need  for  Change.  The  Federal  government  has  supported  higher 
education  in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  at  land-grant 
institutions  through  a  permanent  appropriation  in  the  Second  Morrill 
Act  of  1890.  The  funding  level  has  remained  at  the  $50,000  level  for 
each  State  and  territory  since  1912. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  program  was  reduced  by  $40,000  in  1990  due  to 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989.  This  increase  will  allow  the 
57  States  and  territories  to  receive  the  full  $50,000  authorized  by 
the  permanent  appropriation.  However,  legislation  is  being  proposed 
to  eliminate  the  authorization  for  the  Morri 11 -Nel son  permanent 
appropriation. 

(e)  A  decrease  of  $247,000  for  the  Aquaculture  Vocational  Agriculture 

Curriculum  Program  ($247,000  available  in  1990).  Prior  funding  has 

supported  the  initial  development  of  this  project.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  high  priority  national  interest  programs  in  the  1991  CSRS  budget. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Development  Act,  Public  Law  97-219,  July  22, 

1982,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-443,  October  6,  1986,  was  designed  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  small,  innovative  firms  in  Federally  funded  research  and 
development.  It  directs  that  small  firms  receive  at  least  a  fixed  minimum 
percentage  of  research  and  development  awards  made  by  Federal  agencies  with 
sizable  research  and  development  budgets.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
all  subsequent  fiscal  years,  1.25  percent  of  an  agency's  extramural  research 
budget  is  set  aside  for  purposes  of  the  SBIR  Act. 


FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Agency 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  . 

$3,125 

$1,000 

-  - 

Agricultural  Research  Service  . 

175,000 

175,000 

$175,000 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service  . 

3,666,362 

3,830,788 

3,972,175 

Economic  Research  Service  . 

12,500 

6,925 

6,925 

Forest  Service  . . . 

58,750 

59,840 

60,625 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service  . 

26,375 

30,000 

30,000 

National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  . 

3,400 

2,538 

2,538 

Total  . 

4,106,091 

4, "2  47, 2  63 

The  functions  of  the  SBIR  program,  the  solicitation,  review  and  evaluation  of 
proposals  have  been  centralized  in  order  to  most  effectively  and  efficiently 
serve  the  SBIR  community.  Six  research  topic  areas  have  been  established: 

1.  Forests  and  Related  Resources.  Proposals  were  solicited  to  develop 
environmentally  sound  techniques  to  increase  productivity  of  forest 
land  and  to  increase  the  utilization  of  materials  and  resources  from 
forest  lands. 

2.  Plant  Production  and  Protection.  Research  proposals  were  solicited  to 
examine  means  o^  enhancing  crop  production  by  reducing  the  impact  of 
destructive  agents,  developing  effective  crop  systems  that  are 
economically  and  environmentally  sound,  enhancing  the  impact  of  new 
methods  of  plant  manipulation,  and  developing  new  crop  plants  and  new 
uses  for  existing  crops. 

3.  Animal  Production  and  Protection.  Research  proposals  were  solicited  to 
find  ways  to  enable  producers  of  food  animals  to  increase  production 
efficiency  and  to  assure  a  reliable  and  safe  supply  of  animal  protein 
and  other  animal  products  while  conserving  resources  and  reducing 
production  costs. 

4.  Air,  Water  and  Soils.  Research  proposals  were  solicited  to  develop 
technologies  for  conserving  soil,  water  and  air  resources  while 
sustaining  optimum  agricultural  productivity. 

5.  Food  Science  and  Nutrition.  Research  proposals  were  solicited  to 
develop  new  knowledge  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  characteristics 
of  foods  and  their  nutritional  impact;  to  apply  new  knowledge  to 
improve  our  foods  and  diets;  and  to  apply  new  knowledge  to  the 
production  of  useful  new  food  products,  processes,  materials,  and 
systems. 

6.  Rural  and  Community  Development.  Research  proposals  were  solicited  to 
promote,  foster,  or  improve  the  well-being  of  rural  Americans. 

Current  Activities.  In  response  to  the  September  1,  1988,  deadline  announced  in 
the  Federal  Register,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  received  309  Phase  I 
proposals  from  small  businesses  that  had  innovative  approaches  to  solve  problems 
in  U.S.  agriculture.  On  February  1,  1989,  20  Phase  II  proposals  were  submitted 
by  small  businesses  that  had  previously  received  Phase  I  awards.  The  agency 
contributions  were  pooled  and  grants  were  made  without  regard  to  the  funding 
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source.  The  proposals  were  peer  reviewed  and  many  high  quality  applications 
were  identified.  With  the  funds  available  for  the  program  39  awards  (26  Phase  I 
awards  and  13  Phase  II  awards)  could  be  made.  A  summary  for  fiscal  year  1989 
follows : 


Program  Area 

Number  of 
Proposals 
Recei ved 

Amount 

Requested 

Number 
of  Grants 
Awarded 

Amount  of 
Awards 

Forest  and  Related  Resources  .... 

49 

$3,160,240 

8 

$889,887 

Plant  Production  and  Protection  . 

82 

5,310,227 

12 

1,278,074 

Animal  Production  and  Protection. 

84 

4,688,885 

8 

712,596 

Air,  Water  and  Soils  . 

28 

1,645,179 

2 

99,960 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition  . 

35 

1,882,087 

4 

364,995 

Rural  and  Community  Development  . 

51 

3,336,931 

5 

600,000 

Total  . 

329 

20,023,549 

39 

3,945,512 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

Forests  and  Related  Resources.  Many  of  our  timber  resources  are  located  in 
rugged  terrain  where  cable  logging  systems  need  to  be  used  to  harvest  the  trees 
in  an  environmentally  sound  fashion.  The  cables  have  to  be  securely  anchored 
and  in  many  cases  the  only  place  to  anchor  them  is  directly  in  bed  rock.  A 
Massachusetts  company  has  developed  a  seismic  technique  to  permit  an  accurate 
prediction  of  the  ability  of  the  rock  to  hold  an  anchor.  Such  information  will 
indicate  how  many  anchors  are  needed  and  how  deep  they  have  .to  be  placed  to 
provide  a  secure  foundation  for  the  cable  system.  This  technology  will  permit 
the  safe  harvesting  of  timber  resources  that  are  presently  unavailable  because 
of  the  difficult  terrain. 

Plant  Production  and  Protection.  There  is  a  great  need  for  environmentally 
sound  control  strategies  for  major  insect  pests.  Potentially  one  of  the  most 
effective  biocontrol  approaches  is  to  utilize  entomogenous  nematodes  that  attack 
and  destroy  a  wide  range  of  insect  pests.  A  firm  in  California  is  working  to 
develop  procedures  for  the  mass  production  of  entomogenous  nematodes  and  for 
their  desiccation  to  permit  successful  long  term  storage.  If  these  efforts  are 
successful  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  control  strategies  that  utilize 
entomogenous  nematodes  as  an  important  component. 

Animal  Production  and  Protection.  There  is  growing  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  efficiency  of  livestock  production.  Feed  costs  represent  the  largest 
component  in  the  total  cost  of  livestock  production.  Water  consumption  may 
influence  feed  intake  and  efficiency  of  production.  A  Tennessee  company  is 
developing  an  automatic  system  for  monitoring  water  consumption  in  individual 
animals.  This  information  will  prove  valuable  to  animal  research  and  will  help 
improve  the  efficiency  of  livestock  production. 

Air,  Water  and  Soils.  Developing  methods  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  water  use 
in  irrigation  is  very  important.  Systems  that  use  manually  operated  irrigation 
valves  are  manpower  intensive  and  wasteful  in  terms  of  water  loss.  A  firm  in 
Washington  is  developing  a  radio  telemetry  control  system  that  will  permit 
remote  control  of  individual  irrigation  valves  from  a  central  location  by  one 
operator.  The  irrigation  valves  will  be  sel f-cleani ng  and  have  very  low  power 
requirements.  This  technology  is  expected  to  lead  to  a  substantial  improvement 
in  water  use  efficiency  and  a  reduction  in  manpower  and  operating  costs. 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition.  The  food  processing  industry  has  to  meet  stringent 
quality  control  criteria  to  produce  products  that  are  safe  and  meet  consumer 
needs.  A  Virginia  company  Is  testing  the  feasibility  of  using  a  microwave 
system  to  detect  variations  In  fat  and  moisture  content,  and  the  presence  of 
bones  or  other  foreign  objects  In  processed  foods.  Most  current  inspection 
systems  can  only  evaluate  surface  properties  of  foods,  wnile  microwave  detectors 
have  the  ability  to  detect  objects  buried  in  the  food.  This  technology  offers 
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the  promise  of  increasing  the  reliability  of  food-processing  operations  and 
leading  to  improved  food  safety. 

Rural  and  Community  Development.  Many  people  in  rural  areas  have  varying 
degrees  of  educational  deficiencies  and  consequently  have  difficulty  securing 
permanent  employment.  For  these  people  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  a  new 
skill  just  by  reading  due  to  their  poor  reading  ability.  A  North  Carolina 
business  is  attempting  to  address  this  problem  by  developing  an  interactive 
laserdisc  system  that  combines  video,  audio  and  text  in  a  package  that  is  much 
easier  for  these  people  to  absorb.  The  company  is  developing  programs  on 
micro-business  development  and  will  offer  these  programs  to  the  target  audience 
through  the  North  Carolina  Community  College  System.  Application  of  interactive 
laserdisc  technology  to  the  problem  of  educationally  disadvantaged  people  in 
rural  areas  has  great  promise  for  improving  economic  opportunities  for  these 
people. 


TABLE  1 

[CN  OF  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  FDR  FESEARCH  ALD  EDUCATION  AT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
TUTENT  STATIONS  Aft)  OTTER  STATE  INSTITUnCNS  -  FISCAL  YEAR  1909 
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Table  2 

Payments  to  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  under  the  Hatch  Act 


FY 

1989  Actual 

FY  1990  Estimate 

:FY  1991  Est. 

Regular 

Regional 

Regular 

Regional  : 

Regular 

State 

Formula 

Research 

Total 

Formula 

Research  :  Total 

Formula 

Alabama  . 

$2,640,008 

$725,011 

$3,365,019 

$2,633,184 

$719,464  :  $3,352,648 

$2,682,090 

A1 aska . 

712,245 

123,458 

835,703 

710,245 

122,753  :  832,998 

724,566 

American  Samoa 

290,000 

0 

290,000 

591,918 

0  :  591,918 

604,408 

Arizona  . 

982,738 

652,786 

1,635,524 

979,843 

649,060  :  1,628,903 

1.000.573 

Arkansas  . 

2,266,340 

635,403 

2,901,743 

2,260,000 

630,542  :  2,890,542 

2.305 .395 

California  ... 

2,943,142 

1,359,905 

4,303,047 

2,933,323 

1,340,388  :  4,273,711 

3,003,632 

Colorado . 

1,326,056 

936,140 

2.262,196 

1,321.911 

930,385  :  2,252.296 

1.351 .589 

Connecticut  .. 

1,116,029 

426,034  : 

1,542,063 

1,112,826 

424,621  :  1,537,447 

1,135,761 

Delaware  . 

770,043 

318,690 

1,088,733 

767,770 

321,551  :  1,089,321 

784 ,042 

Dlst.  of  Col . 

387,208 

92,009 

479,217 

473,334 

91,702  :  565,036 

485,416 

Florida . 

1,857,696 

589,344 

2,447,040 

1,851,559 

571,934  :  2,423,493 

1,895,502 

Georgl a . 

2,936,531 

1.028,061  : 

3 ,964,592 

2,927,947 

1,018,054  :  3,946,001 

2,989,412 

Guam . 

614,366 

105,712 

720,078 

612.543 

105.109  :  717,652 

625.595 

Hawal 1  . 

767,054 

331,022 

1,098,076 

764,999 

329,133  :  1,094,132 

779,712 

Idaho  . 

1,242,525 

526,665 

1,769,190 

1,238,419 

511.729  :  1,750,148 

1,267,821 

Ill  1 nols . 

3,713.518 

868,361  : 

4,581,879 

3,700,976 

864,485  :  4,565,461 

3.790,784 

Indiana  . 

3,388,236 

731,854 

4,120,090 

3  ,376,412 

728,586  :  4,104,998 

3 ,451,074 

Iowa . 

3 ,541,169 

1,331,208  : 

4,872,377 

3  .528,370 

1,343,046  :  4,871,416 

3,620,013 

Kansas . 

2,167,762 

672,847 

2,840,609 

2,160,638 

669,842  :  2,830,4  80 

2,211,647 

Kentucky  . 

3,439,140 

726,029 

4,165,169 

3,428,354 

720,476  :  4,148,830 

3,505,578 

Loulsl ana  .... 

2.095,614 

599,764 

2,695,378 

2,089.914 

595,175  :  2.685,089 

2,130,728 

Maine  . 

1,090,537 

444,035 

1.534,572 

1,087,327 

443,988  :  1,531,315 

1,110.312 

Maryland  . 

1,508,294 

558,708 

2,067,002 

1,503,907 

556,856  :  2.060,763 

1,535,319 

Massachusetts. 

1.318,901 

545,374 

1,864,275 

1,315,087 

543,564  :  1,858,651 

1,342,399 

Michigan  . 

3 ,419,929 

770,604 

4,190,533 

3,408.747 

767,164  :  4,175,911 

3 .488.810 

Micronesia  ... 

290,000 

0 

290,000 

620,862 

0  :  620,862 

634,669 

Minnesota  .... 

3,335,073 

862,633 

4,197,706 

3,323,645 

806,553  :  4,130,198 

3,405,467 

Mississippi  .. 

2.739.757 

733,158 

3,472,915 

2,733,468 

727,547  :  3,461,015 

2,778,498 

Missouri  . 

3,221,817 

686,058 

3,907,875 

3,210,681 

682,995  :  3,893,676 

3 .290,420 

Montana  . 

1,175,468 

576,397 

1,751,865 

1,171,730 

573,106  :  1,744,836 

1,198,494 

Nebraska  . 

2,003,094 

778,529 

2,781,623 

1,996,278 

775,054  :  2,771,332 

2,045,081 

Nevada  . 

704,250 

315.590 

1,019,840 

702,199 

313,789  :  1,015,988 

716,887 

New  Hampshire. 

879,926 

319,357 

1,199,283 

877,186 

318,298  :  1,195.484 

896,801 

New  Jersey _ 

1,296,606 

1,009.383 

2.305,989 

1,292.839 

990,666  :  2,283,505 

1,319,811 

New  Mexico  ... 

1.014,624 

347,227 

1.361,851 

1,011,747 

345.246  :  1,356,993 

1.032,348 

New  York  . 

3,284.212 

1,334,924 

4,619,136 

3,274,254 

1,318,972  :  4,593,226 

3,345.551 

North  Carolina 

4,464.299 

1,039.660 

5.503,959 

4,452,161 

1.031,705  :  5,483,866 

4,539,068 

North  Dakota  . 

1,488,516 

516,964 

2,005,480 

1,483.848 

514,656  :  1,998,504 

1.517,273 

N.  Marianas  .. 

487,272 

0 

487,272 

579,073 

0  :  579,073 

591,467 

Ohio  _ _ 

4,052,849 

832,253 

4,885,102 

4,039,246 

828,538  :  4,867,784 

4,136,644 

Oklahoma  . 

2.069,125 

521,358 

2,590,483 

2.062.534 

517,368  :  2,579,902 

2,109,724 

Oregon  . 

1,551,330 

816,367 

2,367,697 

1,546,182 

811,708  :  2,357,890 

1,583  ,  03  8 

Pennsylvania  . 

4,035,090 

1,097,074 

5,132,164 

4,022,419 

1,084,099  :  5,106,518 

4,113,145 

Puerto  Rico  . . 

2,962,515 

645,587 

3.608.102 

2,957,712 

640,647  :  3.598.359 

2,992.104 

Rhode  Island  . 

708,662 

330,693 

1,039,355 

706,697 

329,594  :  1,036,291 

720,769 

South  Carol  1 na 

2,293,928 

598,747 

2,892,675 

2,288.111 

594,166  :  2,882,277 

2.329.758 

South  Dakota  . 

1.528,071 

521,371 

2,049,442 

1.523,132 

519,042  :  2,042,174 

1.558,499 

Tennessee  .... 

3.307,440 

742,323 

4,049,763 

3,298,137 

736,644  :  4,034,781 

3  .  364  ,  7  4  7 

Texas  . . 

4,265,871 

1,055,953 

5,321,824 

4,252,292 

1,047,872  :  5,300,164 

4,349.519 

Utah  . 

891,429 

594,914 

1,486,343 

888,867 

591.517  :  1,480,384 

907,210 

Vermont  . 

935,306 

291.622 

1.226,928 

932,522 

279,093  :  1,211.615 

952.450 

Virgin  Islands 

600,656 

103.865 

704,521 

598,845 

103,070  :  701,915 

611,812 

VI rglni a  . 

2.823.248 

707,188 

3  ,  530,436 

2,815,326 

673,992  :  3.489,318 

2,872,048 

Washington  ... 

1,769,448 

1,235,614 

3,005.062 

1,763.706 

1.245.516  :  3.009,222 

1,804,821 

West  Virginia. 

1,7901954 

465.370 

2.256,324 

1.786,074 

467,113  :  2,253,187 

1,821.019 

W 1 sconsl n  .... 

3.344,497 

869.174 

4 ,213 .671 

3.333,104 

872,700  :  4,205,804 

3,414,682 

Wyoming  . 

836,962 

467,382 

1,304,344 

834,487 

457,258  :  1,291,745 

852.212 

Other  . . 

0 

204,400 

204,400 

0 

204,400  :  204,400 

0 

SUBTOTAL 

112,687,376 

35.720,159 

148,407,535 

113.158,917 

35,402.531  :148, 561,448 

115.638.174 

Regional  Res. 

: 

Undistributed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

197.400(a)  197,400 

36,460.784 

Federal  Admin. 

0 

0 

4,410.309 

0  :  4,416,129 

4,520,739 

Unobllg.  Bal.. 

817,798 

0 

838,228 

0 

0  :  0 

0 

Small  Bus.  Act 

1,436,774 

452,154 

1,888,928 

1,432,391 

450,632  :  1.883.023 

1.925.303 

TOTAL  .... 

:114, 941,948 

:36, 172,313 

155.545.000 

:114.591,308 

36.050,563  :155, 058,000 

158,545,000 

i**«wi««««o*BssssB3CBSssacsBBrssBS3Bass=sss=ecsrrs=ss=css=sscsrsssssrssssrsssssr 


(a)  Funds  will  be  distributed  at  a  later  date  by  a  statutory  committee  authorized  in  the  Hatch  Act. 
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Table  3 

Distribution  of  Funds  under  the  Mclntl re-Stennls  Cooperative 
Forestry  Research  Act 
(In  Dollars) 

Fiscal  Year 

State/Recipient  1989  Actual 


Fiscal  Year 
1990  Estimate 


ALABAMA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Auburn  University  .  $569,443 

ALASKA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Alaska  .  351,541 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

American  Samoa  Community  College  .  0 

ARIZONA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona  .  121,295 

School  of  Forestry,  Northern  Arizona  University  .  121,295 

ARKANSAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  Arkansas  .  482,282 

CALIFORNIA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  California  .  420,690 

Department  of  Forestry,  California  State  Unlv.,  Humboldt  .  78,879 

California  Polytechnic  State  University  .  26,293 

COLORADO 

College  of  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources,  Colorado  State  Unlv.  286,170 
CONNECTICUT 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven  .  141,086 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs  .  47,029 

DELAWARE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Delaware  .  100,953 

FLORIDA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Florida  .  471,387 

GEORGIA 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  University  of  Georgia  .  580,338 

GUAM 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Guam  .  0 

HAWAII 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Hawaii  .  122,744 

IDAHO 

College  of  Forestry,  University  of  Idaho  .  384,226 

ILLINOIS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois  .  126,742 

Department  of  Forestry,  Southern  Illinois  University  .  126,742 

INDIANA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Purdue  University  .  307,961 

IOWA 

Agriculture  &  Home  Economics  Experiment  Sta.,  Iowa  State  Unlv.  155,429 
KANSAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Kansas  State  University  .  166,324 

KENTUCKY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Kentucky  .  362,436 

LOUISIANA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Louisiana  State  University  ...  352,851 

School  of  Forestry,  Louisiana  Tech  University  .  151,222 

MAINE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Maine  .  493,178 

MARYLAND 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Maryland  .  209,905 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Massachusetts  ..  231,695 

MICHIGAN 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Michigan  State  University  ....  171,656 

School  of  Natural  Resources, , Uni versity  of  Michigan  .  171,656 

Department  of  Forestry,  Michigan  Technological  University  .  171,656 

MICRONESIA 

College  of  Micronesia  .  0 


$560,009 

345,880 

0 

119,408 

119,408 

474,358 

413,747 

77,578 

25,859 

281,642 

138,963 

46,321 

88,926 

463,651 

581,422 

0 

131,752 

378,000 

140,821 

140,821 

292,348 

163,871 

153,165 

367,293 

339,545 

145,519 

495,771 

228,110 

206,697 

168,826 

168,826 

168,826 

0 
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State/Recipient 

1989  Actual 

1990  Estimate 

1991  Estimate 

MINNESOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Minnesota  . 

$416,912 

$410,119 

$306,040 

MISSISSIPPI 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  Mississippi  State  University  . 

MISSOURI 

558,548 

549.303 

407,639 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Missouri  . 

MONTANA 

340,646 

335,174 

251,332 

School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Montana  . 

NEBRASKA 

373,331 

356.587 

266,963 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Nebraska  . 

NEVADA 

133,639 

121,045 

95,026 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Nevada  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

57,373 

56,807 

48, 134 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  New  Hampshire  .. 
NEW  JERSEY 

275,275 

260,229 

196,625 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers  University  . 

NEW  MEXICO 

177,219 

174.578 

134,102 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Mexico  State  University  .. 
NEW  YORK 

220,800 

217,403 

165,364 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Cornell  University  . 

College  of  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry, 

123,294 

129,296 

96,048 

State  University  of  New  York  . 

369,883 

387,888 

288,145 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

School  of  Forest  Resources,  North  Carolina  State  University  ... 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

547,653 

527,890 

392.009 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  North  Dakota  State  University 

OHIO 

68,268 

78.220 

63,754 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ohio  State  University  . . 

OKLAHOMA 

318,856  ‘ 

313.761 

235.702 

Agricultural  Experelment  Station,  Oklahoma  State  University  ... 
OREGON 

297,065 

270,935 

204,440 

School  of  Forestry,  Oregon  State  University  . 

PENNSYLVANIA 

602.129 

592,128 

438,901 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
PUERTO  RICO 

406,017 

399,413 

298.224 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Puerto  Rico  .... 
RHODE  ISLAND 

79,163 

67.513 

55,949 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Rhode  Island  ... 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

90.058 

99,633 

79,395 

College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources,  Clemson  University 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

449,597 

431.532 

321.671 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  South  Dakota  State  University 
TENNESSEE 

111,848 

110,339 

87,210 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Tennessee  . 

395,121 

388.706 

290,409 

TEXAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Texas  ASM  University  . 

219,351 

221.119 

164  ,  743 

School  of  Forestry,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University  . 

UTAH 

219,351 

221.119 

164,743 

College  of  Natural  Resources,  Utah  State  University  . 

144.534 

142,458 

110,656 

VERMONT 

School  of  Natural  Resources,  University  of  Vermont  . 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

264,380 

249,523 

188,810 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  the  Virgin  Islands  .. 

0 

46,097 

40.318 

VIRGINIA 

School  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Resources, 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  ......... 

460,492 

452,945 

337,301 

WASHINGTON 

232.798 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Washington  State  University  .. 

266,055 

256,822 

College  of  Forest  Resources,  University  of  Washington  . 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

325.178 

313.894 

190,471 

243.517 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  West  Virginia  University  . 

329.751 

324,468 

WISCONSIN 

313.855 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wisconsin  . 

427,807 

420,825 

WYOMING 

149,733 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wyoming  . 

188.114 

195,990 

16,762.812 

16,551.122 

12.428,428 

525,000 

518.370 

389,250 

212,188 

209.508 

157.322 

17,500,000 

17,279,000 

12.975.000 
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Table  4 

Evans-Alien  Payments  to  1890  Colleges  and  Tuskegee  University 
Under  Section  1445 »  Public  Law  95-113 ,  As  Amended 

(In  Dollars) 


ALABAMA 

Alabama  A&M  University  . 

Tuskegee  University  . 

ARKANSAS 

University  of  Arkansas — Pine  Bluff.. 
DELAWARE 

Delaware  State  College  . 

FLORIDA 

Florida  A&M  University  . 

GEORGIA 

Fort  Valley  State  College  . 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  State  University  . 

LOUISIANA 

Southern  University  . 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland-Eastern  Shore 
MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn  State  University  . 

MISSOURI 

Lincoln  University  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University. 
OKLAHOMA 

Langston  University  . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina  State  College . 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  State  University  . 

TEXAS 

Prairie  View  A&M  College  . 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  State  College  . 

CRIS  . 

Subtotal  . 

Federal  Administration  (3%)  . 

Small  Business  Act . 


Fiscal  Year 
1989  Actual 

Fiscal  Year 
1990  Estimate 

Fiscal  Year 
1991  Estimate 

$1,381,173 

1,361,743 

$1,414,690 

1,395,260 

$1,471,800 

1,452,371 

1,202,039 

1,233,643 

1,287,496 

472,233 

482,835 

500,900 

965,735 

995,464 

1,046,122 

1,513,303 

1,555,740 

1,628,051 

1,720,917 

1,776,048 

1,869,988 

1,098,367 

1,126,042 

1,173,198 

803,585 

824,806 

860,967 

1,420,528 

1,451,462 

1,504,174 

1,617,000 

1,674,491 

1,772,452 

2,184,915 

2,245,367 

2,348,372 

1,099,504 

1,132,707 

1,189,284 

1,194,949 

1,223,071 

1,270,991 

1,659,999 

1,706,848 

1,786,677 

2,143,675 

2,212,430 

2,329,586 

1,432,207 

36,100 

1,471,365 

36,100 

1,538,102 

36,100 

23,307,972 

23,958,369 

25,066,631 

729,990 

750,360 

785,070 

295,038 

303,271 

317,299 

24,333,000 

25,012,000 

26,169,000 

TOTAL 
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Table  5 

Distribution  of  Funds  for  Animal  Health  and  Disease  Research 
Section  1433,  P.L.  95-113 
(In  Dollars) 


State/Recl plent 


Fiscal  Year 
1989  Actual 


Fiscal  Year 
1990  Est. 


ALABAMA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Auburn  University  . 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Auburn  University  . 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Tuskegee  University  . 

ALASKA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Alaska  . 

ARIZONA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona  . 

ARKANSAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arkansas  . 

CALIFORNIA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  California,  Berkeley. 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  California,  Davis. 
COLORADO 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 

Medicine,  Colorado  State  University  . 

CONNECTICUT 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs  . 
DELAWARE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Delaware  . 

FLORIDA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Florida  . 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Florida  . 

GEORGIA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Georgia  . 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Georgia  . 

HAWAII 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Hawaii  . 

IDAHO 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Idaho  . 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Idaho  . 

ILLINOIS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 

Medicine,  University  of  Illinois  . 

INDIANA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Purdue  University  . 

IOWA 

Agriculture  &  Home  Economics  Experiment  Sta.,  Iowa  State  Unlv. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Iowa  State  University  . 

KANSAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 

Medicine,  Kansas  State  University  . 

KENTUCKY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Kentucky  . 

LOUISIANA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Louisiana  State  University  ... 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Louisiana  State  University  . 

MAINE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Maine  . 

MARYLAND 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Maryland  . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Massachusetts  .. 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Tufts  University  . 

MICHIGAN 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 

Medicine,  Michigan  State  University  . 

MINNESOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Minnesota  ...... 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Minnesota  . 

MISSISSIPPI 

Agricultural  and  Forestry  Experiment  Station  and  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Mississippi  State  University  . 


S59,229 

46,277 

5,220 

$51,862 

51,578 

6,241 

11,937 

8,316 

59,201 

56,856 

73,641 

79,070 

226,815 

158,598 

225,008 

144,757 

241,605 

232,005 

22,604 

21,712 

18,703 

19,086 

82,451 

84,503 

73,910 

90,951 

.  21,133 
118,666 

22,819 

117,567 

7,992 

7,694 

44,042 

23,398 

42,004 

15.967 

163,163 

148,954 

100,047 

99,442 

48,065 

227,293 

47,288 

217,034 

169,149 

174,726 

90,699 

88,571 

62,751 

27,177 

61,544 

32,503 

16,254 

16,114 

45,714 

42,936 

13,792 

28,419 

12,038 

18,420 

97,935 

96,709 

87,540 

83  ,  945 

85.055 

84,181 

69,522 

74.655 
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Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

State/Recipient 

1989  Actual 

1990  Est. 

MISSOURI 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Missouri  . 

$44,426 

$51,008 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Missouri  . 

126,797 

110,185 

MONTANA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Montana  State  University  . 

79,449 

71,819 

NEBRASKA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Nebraska  . 

177,438 

174,905 

NEVADA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Nevada  . 

23,276 

24,042 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  New  Hampshire  .. 

9,698 

9,907 

NEW  JERSEY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers  University  . 

21,747 

25,138 

NEW  1CXIC0 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Mexico  State  University  .. 

38,618 

38,248 

NEW  YORK 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Cornell  University  . 

70,579 

72,277 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Cornell  University  . 

226,462 

224,742 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  School  of  Veterinary 

Medicine,  North  Carolina  State  University  . 

111,112 

116,107 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  North  Dakota  State  University 

55,690 

54,307 

OHIO 

Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Dev.  Center,  Ohio  State  Unlv.  .. 

82,326 

84,923 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Ohio  State  University  . 

29,447 

27,842 

OKLAHOMA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Oklahoma  State  University  . 

109,810 

113,621 

OREGON 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Oregon  State  University  . 

55,257 

62,027 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Oregon  State  University  . 

36,832 

28,252 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Pennsylvania  State  Unlv . 

68,435 

67,229 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania  . 

79,150 

81,048 

PUERTO  RICO 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Puerto  Rico  .... 

12,385 

12,925 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Rhode  Island  ... 

6,599 

7,361 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Clemson  University  . 

21,600 

22,168 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  South  Dakota  State  University 

89,816 

91,275 

TENNESSEE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Tennessee  . 

66,245 

66,684 

TEXAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Texas  ASM  University  . 

367,752 

374,727 

UTAH 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Utah  State  University  . 

45.277 

44,946 

VERMONT 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Vermont  . 

17,627 

16,798 

VIRGINIA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 

Medicine,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Unlv . 

98,668 

108, 138 

WASHINGTON 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Washington  State  Unlv . 

41,618 

40,915 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Washington  State  Unlv . 

91,277 

96,656 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Agricultural  &  Forestry  Experiment  Station,  West  Virginia  Unlv. 

12,579 

11,933 

WISCONSIN 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Wisconsin  . 

192,830 

184,186 

WYOMING 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wyoming  . 

42,946 

41,924 

Subtotal  . 

5,191,248 

5.125,836 

Federal  adml nl strati  on . 

219,040 

216,280 

Snail  Business  Act  . 

65,712 

64,884 

Total 


5  ,476,000 


5,407,000 
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Table  6 

Competitive  Research  Grants 

Proposals  Submitted  and  Grants  Awarded  In  Fiscal  Year  1989 


Proposal s 

Dollars 

Grants 

Dol  lars 

Received 

Requested 

Awarded 

Awarded 

PI  ant  Science 

Biological  Stress 

136 

$27,263 ,620 

37 

$2,789,500 

Genetic  Mechanisms 

31 

8,465,800 

11 

1,141,000 

Nitrogen  Fixation 

47 

9,783,133 

18 

1,482,957 

Photosynthesis 

44 

9,226,361 

14 

1,215,907 

Soybeans 

54 

11,165,590 

6 

467,364 

Alcohol  Fuels 

27 

5,927,799 

5 

487,272 

Subtotal 

339 

71,832,303 

91 

7,584,000 

Human  Nutrition 

Nutrient  Requirements 

64 

15,372,750 

11 

948,000 

Animal  Science 

Brucellosis 

9 

2,349,069 

2 

450,300 

Reproductive  Research 

132 

32,363,176 

29 

5,237,700 

Subtotal 

141 

34,712,245 

31 

5,688,000 

Blotechnol  ogy 

• 

Plant  Growth  and  Development 

123 

30,660,950 

22 

2,900,000 

Plant  Molecular  Biology 

152 

36,908,673 

45 

4,349,168 

Plant  Science  General 

1 

500,000 

1 

300,000  1 

Responses  to  Biological  Stress  155 

30,744,082 

42 

3,600,500 

Responses  to  Physical 

86 

18,687,361 

Stress  (plants) 

23 

1,775,000 

Animal  Growth  and  Development 

87 

22,058,024 

12 

2,102,500 

Animal  Molecular  Biology 

132 

37,475,526 

15 

3,000,000 

Subtotal 

736 

177,034,616 

160 

18,027,168 

Pest  Science 

Gypsy  Moth,  Pine  Bark  Beetle, 

Boll  Weevll/Bol lworm 

71 

13,052,264 

19 

1,896,000 

Stratospheric  Ozone  Depletion 

69 

20,816,299 

22 

3,507,600 

TOTAL 

1,420 

332,820,477 

334 

37,650,768 

Proposals 

Dol  lars 

Grants 

Dol  1  a  rs 

Received 

Requested 

Awarded 

Awarded 

1862  Land-Grant  Universities 

966 

$219,748,878 

245 

$27,266,558 

1890  Land-Grant  Universities 

7 

1,342,194 

1 

100,000 

Private  Universities 

75 

20,505,345 

16 

2,013,222 

Other  Public  Universities 

155 

39,656,515 

27 

3,113,127 

Federal  Laboratories 

7 

2,435,736 

3 

493,000 

USDA/ARS/FS 

77 

16,104,098 

24 

2,652,861 

Private  Non-Profit 

45 

13,942,018 

7 

560,000 

Private  Profit 

3 

312,107 

1 

100,000 

State  and  Local  Agencies 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Veterinary  Schools  &  Colleges 

63 

17.075,051 

7 

1,193,000 

Other 

22 

1,698,535 

3 

159,000 

TOTAL 

1,420 

332,820,477 

334 

37,650.768 

(a)  Excludes  $200,000  awarded 

from  the  administrative  set- 

-aside  of 

Competitive 

Research  Grants  program  funds. 
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Table  7 

Competitive  Research  Grants 
Fiscal  Year  1989  Recipients 
(In  Dollars) 


State/Recipient 


ALABAMA 

Tuskegee  University  . 

ARIZONA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona  . 

ARKANSAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  Arkansas  . 

CALIFORNIA 

J.  N.  Balley-Serres  . 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  California,  Berkeley 

University  of  California,  Davis  . 

University  of  California,  Irvine  . 

University  of  California,  San  Diego  . 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles . 

University  of  California,  Riverside  . 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  . 

Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies  . 

Stanford  University  . 

USDA-Agrlcultural  Research  Service  . 

COLORADO 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Colorado  State  University  .... 

USDA-Agrlcultural  Research  Service  . 

CONNECTICUT 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Unlv.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs  . 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  . 

Delaware 

E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Inc . 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Delaware  . 

FLORIDA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Florida  . 

Tampa  Bay  Research  Institute  . 

GEORGIA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Georgia  . 

USDA-Agrlcultural  Research  Service  . 

ILLINOIS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois  . 

Illinois  State  University  . 

Southern  Illinois  University  . 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign  . 

Northwestern  University  . 

University  of  Chicago  . 

USDA-Agrlcultural  Research  Service  . 

INDIANA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Purdue  University  . 

IOWA 

Agriculture  &  Home  Economics  Experiment  Sta.,  Iowa  State  Unlv. 

University  of  Iowa  . 

KANSAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Kansas  State  University  . 

KENTUCKY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Kentucky  . 

Randy  Hunt . . . . 

LOUISIANA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Louisiana  State  University  ... 

Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center  . 

USDA-Forest  Service  . . . 

MAINE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Maine  . 


Fiscal  Year 
1989  Actual 


100,000 

1,354,000 

200,000 

33,000 

1,117,688 

1,887,712 

240,000 

270,000 

150,000 

595,000 

180,000 

90,000 

560,000 

280,000 

234,000 

150,000 

90,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

1,524,000 

220,000 

470,000 

530,000 

1,072,000 

60,000 

305,000 

280,000 

60,000 

197,000 

461,000 

1,165,257 

880,000 

100,000 

440,000 

645,000 

66,000 

100,000 

272,334 

100,000 

120,000 
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State/Recipient 


MARYLAND 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Maryland  . 

USDA-Agrlcul tural  Research  Service . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Massachusetts  .. 

Amherst  College  . 

MICHIGAN 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Michigan  State  University  .... 

University  of  Michigan  . 

MINNESOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Minnesota  . 

MISSOURI 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Missouri  . 

Jeffrey  A.  Hall  . 

Northeast  Missouri  State  University  . 

Washington  University  . 

MONTANA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Montana  State  University  . 

NEBRASKA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Nebraska  . 

NEVADA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Nevada  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth  College  . 

NEW  JERSEY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers  University  . 

University  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey  . 

NEW  YORK 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Cornell  University  . 

Boyce  Thompson  Institute  . 

CUNY  Research  Foundation  on  Behalf  of  Baruch  College  . 

City  Unlv.  of  New  York  Res.  Fdn.  &  College  of  Staten  Island  ... 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  . 

Research  Foundation  of  State  University  of  New  York  . 

State  University  of  New  York  . 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  North  Carolina  State 

University  . 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  . 

OHIO 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ohio  State  University  . 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  . . 

OKLAHOMA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Oklahoma  State  University  .... 
OREGON 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Oregon  State  University  . 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Drexel  University  . 

Temple  University  School  of  Medicine  . 

University  of  Pennsylvania  . 

USDA-Agrl cultural  Research  Service  . 

USDA-Forest  Service  ...., . 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Gordon  Research  Conference  . * . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Clemson  University  . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  South  Dakota  State  University 


Fiscal  Year 
1989  Actual 


660,000 

787,000 

413,898 

100,000 

1,047,410 

352,000 

836,4  4  2 

750,012 

60,000 

65,000 

150,000 

158,000 

648,545 

323.000 

100,000 

343,000 

215,000 

2,550,938 

145,000 

180,000 

65,000 

125,000 

90,000 

100,000 

350.000 


294,000 

210,000 

811,408 

203,000 

320,000 

845,157 

643,000 

100,000 

230,000 

220,000 

192,759 

152.102 

5,000 

50,000 

100,000 
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Fiscal  Year 

State/Recipient  1989  Actual 


TENNESSEE 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station*  University  of  Tennessee  .  160*000 

US  Department  of  Energy,  Oak  Ridge  .  143,000 

TEXAS 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station*  Texas  A&M  University  .  367,500 

Texas  Tech  University  .  205*205 

University  of  Texas  .  50,000 

University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  .  75*000 

University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  .  135*422 

William  Marsh  Rice  University  .  147,272 

UTAH 

Brigham  Young  University  .  128*950 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Utah  State  University  .  381*050 

University  of  Utah  . 120,000 

VERMONT 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Vermont  .  50,000 

VIRGINIA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute  and  State  University  .  60,000 

WASHINGTON 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Washington  State  University  ..  835,008 

University  of  Washington  .  352,500 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Agrlc.  4  Forestry  Exper.  Station,  West  Virginia  University  ....  180,000 

WISCONSIN 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wisconsin  .  1,944,199 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin  .  345,000 

WYOMING 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wyoming  .  80,000 


Subtotal  .  37,650,768 

Federal  administration  (4%)  .  1,588,640 

Small  Business  Act .  476,592 


Total 


39,716,000 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 


[Buildings  and  Facilities] 

[For  acquisition  of  land,  construction,  repair,  improvement,  extension, 
alteration,  and  purchase  of  fixed  equipment  or  facilities  and  for  grants  to 
States  and  other  eligible  recipients  for  such  purposes,  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  agricultural  research,  extension  and  teaching  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  where  not  otherwise  provided,  $45,686,000.] 


This  change  deletes  language  for  this  account  since  no  funding  is  being 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  . 
Budget  Estimate,  1991  ... 
Decrease  in  Appropriation 


Adjustments  in  1990: 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $45,686,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177)  ...  -578,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990  . 

Budget  estimate,  1991  . 

Decrease  from  adjusted  *1990  . 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1990  Program 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Pay  Costs  Change 

Buildings  and  Facilities,  Total 
Available  . 


$45,686,000 

-45,686,000 


45,108,000 
-45, 108, b00 


1991 

Estimated 


$45,108,000 


-$45,108,000 
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Project 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


1989  Actual 


Amount 


:Staf f 
{Years 


1990  Estimated 


Amount 


{Staff 

{Years 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


1991  Estimated 


{Staff 
Amount  {Years 


Buildings  and  Facilities 
Ctr.  for  Alter.  Pest 
Control  Research,  AK 
Poultry  Center  of 
Excellence,  AK  .... 
Poultry  Laboratory  & 
Isolation  Facility, 
Unlv.  of  Arkansas  . 
Rice  Germpl asm  Ctr., 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas 
Grape  Import.  Facll. 
Unlv.  of  CA. ,  Davis 
Ag.  Biotech.  Inst., 
Unlv.  of  Florida  .. 
Biocontainment  Facll. 
Unlv.  of  Georgia  .. 
Nat.  Lab.  for  Envlr. 

Sound  Prod.  Ag.,  GA 
Ctr.  for  Tropical  & 
Subtropical  Agrlc. , 
Unlv.  of  Hawaii  ... 
Biotech.  Facll.,  ID 
National  Soybean  Lab, 
Unlv.  of  Illinois  . 
Molecular  &  Cellular 
Biotech.  Facll.,  IN 
National  Ctr.  for 
Food  &  Industrial 
Product  Development, 
Iowa  State  Unlv.... 
Nutrl.  Research  Ctr. 

Iowa  State  Unlv... 
Plant  Science  Ctr., 
Kansas  State  Unlv. 
Bldg.  Consolidation, 
Unlv.  of  Maine  .... 
Masardls  Research 

Farm,  Maine  . 

Food  Toxicology  Ctr., 
Michigan  State  Unlv. 
Nat.  Ctr.  for  Devel. 
of  Natural  Products 

Unlv.  of  Miss . 

Bloscl.  Research  Lab 
Montana  State  Unlv. 
Ctr  for  Advan.  Tech. 

Unlv.  of  Nebraska  . 
Ctr  for  Ag.  Molecular 
Biol .,  Rutgers  Unlv. 
Biotech  Facll.,  NC  .. 
Ctr.  for  Nutrition, 
Wake  Forest  Unlv,  NC 
Inst,  for  Earth  Sys 
Scl . ,  Unlv.  of  ND 
Industrial  Agrlc. 

&  Common.  Ctr. , 

ND  State  Unlv . 

Hettinger  Research 
Teaching  Lab,  ND  . . 
Plant  Scl.  Greenhouse 
Complex,  ND . 


$200,000 


600,000 

467,000 


50,000 

250,000 


1,700,000 

290,000 

1,400,000 


1,250,000 

400,000 

50,000 

250,000 

250,000 


4.200,000 

535,000 


$420,000 

(a) 

247,000 

(a) 

128,000 

1,530,000 

985,000 

(a) 

1,121,000 

(a) 

1,306,000 

(a) 

3,203,000 

2,271,000 

2,962,000 

(a) 

114,000 

2,962,000 

3,875,000 

247,000 

2,962,000 

89,000 

(a) 

2,853,000 

4,147,000 

2,304,000 

148,000 

(a) 


-$420,000 

-247,000 

-128,000 

-1,530,000 

-985,000 

-1,121,000 

-1,306,000 

-3,203,000 

-2,271,000 

-2,962,000 

-114,000 

-2,962,000 

-3,875,000 

-247,000 

-2,962,000 

-89,000 

-2,853,000 

-4,147,000 

-2,304,000 

-148,000 
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Project 

1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

:  1991  Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

: Staff 
Amount  :Years 

Increase  or  :  :Staff 

Decrease  :  Amount  : Years 

Nat.  Ctr.  for  Equine 

&  Bovine  Biotech. 

Research,  Oklahoma 

State  University  .. 

— 

$296,000  : 

-$296,000  :  -  -  : 

Agrlc.  Research 

Facility,  Oregon 

State  University  .. 

$7,500,000 

-  : 

-  :  -  : 

Bldg.  Consolidation, 

Unlv.  of  RI  . 

— 

(a)  : 

-  :  -  ; 

No.  Plains  Biostress 

Lab.,  SD  State  Unlv. 

100,000 

1,679,000  : 

-1,679,000  :  -  -  : 

Nursery  Crop  Research 

Station,  Tennessee 

State  University  .. 

— 

247,000  : 

-247,000  : 

Inst,  of  Biosciences 

&  Technology,  Texas 

A4M  Unlv.  at  Houston 

1,250,000 

2,962,000  : 

-2,962,000  :  -  -  : 

Blomed.  Clinic,  Unlv. 

of  Texas  SW,  Dallas 

— 

950,000  : 

-  -  :  -  -  : 

Biotech  Lab,  Utah 

University  . 

(a)  : 

.  .  •  .  .  . 

St afford- Aiken  Ctr. 

for  Microbio.  &  Ag. 

Scl.,  Unlv.  of  VT  . 

1,400,000 

-  -  : 

-  -  :  -  -  : 

Tree  Physiology  and 

Maple  Research  Lab, 

Unlv.  of  Vermont  ... 

50,000 

370,000  : 

-370,000  :  -  -  : 

Agrlc.  Biotechnology 

Center,  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Inst.  & 

State  University  .. 

100.000 

112,000  : 

-112,000  :  -  -  : 

VI rglnl a-Maryl and 

Regional  College  of 

Veterinary  Medicine 

50,000 

474,000  : 

-474,000  :  -  -  : 

College  of  Veterinary 

Medicine,  Animal 

Disease  Biotech  Fac. 

WA  State  Unlv . 

— 

(a)  : 

-  -  :  -  -  : 

Food  &  Nutrition  Ctr. 

WA  State  Unlv . 

3,405.000 

2.108,000  : 

-2,108,000  : 

Ctr.  for  Info.  &  Tech 

Transfer,  Gonzaga 

Unlv.,  Spokane,  WA 

1,875,000 

617,000  : 

-617,000  : 

Poultry  Research 

Facll .  WV  Unlv . 

1.888,000 

1,481,000  : 

1,481,000  :  -  -  : 

Agrlc.  Biotech  & 

Genetics  Bldg,  Unlv. 

of  Wisconsin  . 

50.000 

592,000  : 

-592,000  :  -  -  : 

Reports  on  footnote 

(a)  Items  . 

-  - 

296,000  : 

-296,000  :  -  -  : 

Carryover  Balances  . 

90,000 

170,000  : 

-170,000  :  -  -  : 

Federal  Admin.  (3*) 

(886,800) 

(1,372,860): 

(-1,372,860)  :  : 

Total  . 

29,650,000 

8 

46,228,000  :  10 

-46,228,000  (1):  -  -  :  -  - 

Total  obligations  . 

29,650,000 

8 

46,228,000  :  10 

-46,228,000  :  -  -  :  -  - 

Unobligated  Balances: 

Available,  start 

of  year  . 

-310,000 

+1,120,000  :  -  -  :  -  - 

Transferred  . 

-7,500,000 

-  - 

-  -  : - 

-  ;  -  -  :  -  - 

Available,  end  of  year 

1,120,000 

-  - 

-  -  J  *  - 

-  -  :  -  -  :  -  - 

Total  available  or 

estimate  . 

22,960,000 

6 

45,108,000  :  10 

-45.108,000  :  -  -  :  -  - 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol 1 1 ngs 

E==ss===a=r==2===c==cc:ccc:sc=cs=3z= 

Reduction,  P.L.  99-177 

— 

-  - 

578,000  :  -  - 

Transfer  from  Agrlcul- 

tural  Research  Service 

-22,960,000 

-  - 

-  :  -  - 

:  8  :  45*666,000  :  10 


Total,  Appropriation 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Buildings  and  Facilities  -  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1989  Appropriation  Act,  funds  were 
appropriated  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  for  Buildings  and  Facilities. 
Some  of  these  funds  were  earmarked  for  facilities  at  specific  universities.  The 
appropriation  language  allowed  for  transfer  of  these  funds  to  other  accounts  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  $30.5  million  in  1989  was  transferred  to  CSRS.  CSRS 
awarded  grants  and  cooperative  agreements  for  these  facilities  to  the 
uni versities. 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1990  Appropriation  Act,  $45.7  million  was  appropriated  to 
CSRS  for  Building  and  Facilities  at  designated  universities.  These  funds  are 
available  until  expended  and  CSRS  is  awarding  grants  for  these  facilities  to  the 
universities. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1 )  A  decrease  of  $46,228,000  for  Buildings  and  Facilities  ($46,228,000 

available  in  199T3TI 

Need  for  Change.  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1989  Appropriation  Act,  funds  were 
appropriated  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  for  Buildings  and 
Facilities.  Funds  earmarked  for  facilities  at  specific  universities  were 
transferred  to  CSRS  in  1989  consistent  with  the  appropriation  language. 
Funds  were  carried  over  from  1989  to  1990  for  the  Biomedical  Clinic  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern  ($950,000)  and  for  Federal  Administration 
($170,000).  In  1990,  $45,108,000  has  been  appropriated  in  a  separate  CSRS 
Buildings  and  Facilities  account. 


Nature  of  Change.  No  additional  funding  is  being  proposed  for  these  or 
other  university  facilities. 
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COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
Status  of  Construction  Projects 


BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 


In  the  Fiscal  Year  1989  Appropriations  Act,  funds  were  appropriated  under  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  Buildings  and  Facilities  account.  The 
appropriation  language  allowed  for  transfer  of  these  funds  "to  other  accounts 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  these  programs".  Consequently,  S30.5 
million  was  transferred  to  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  The  status  of  these  research  facilities  is  as  follows: 


Facility 

Amount 

Description 

University  of  Arkansas, 

Poultry  Disease 

Research  Center 

$200,000 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas  for 
construction  of  the  Poultry 
Disease  Research  Center. 

University  of  Florida, 
Agricultural  Biotechnology 
Institute 

600,000 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant 
to  the  University  of  Florida 
for  planning  and  construction  of 
an  Agricultural  Biotechnology 
Institute. 

University  of  Georgia, 
Biocontainment  Research 

Center 

467,000 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Georgia  for 
construction  of  a  Biocontainment 
Research  Center. 

University  of  Hawaii, 

Center  for  Tropical  and 
Subtropical  Agriculture 

50,000 

CSRS  awarded  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  University  of  Hawaii 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study 
on  constructing  a  Center  for 
Tropical  and  Subtropical 
Agriculture.  A  copy  of  the 
feasibility  study  was  sent  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  on 

May  3,  1989. 

University  of  Illinois, 
National  Soybean  Research 
Laboratory 

250,000 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  for 
planning  for  construction  of  a 
National  Soybean  Research 
Laboratory. 

Iowa  State  University, 

National  Center  for  Food  and 

1,700,000 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  Iowa 

State  University  for  construction 

Industrial  Agricultural  Product 

Development 

of  a  National  Center  for  Food  and 
Industrial  Agricultural  Product 
Development. 

Iowa  State  University, 

Center  for  Human  Nutrition, 
Food  Selection  and  Supply 

290,000 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  Iowa 

State  University  for  planning 
for  construction  of  a  Center 
for  Human  Nutrition, 

Food  Selection  and  Supply. 

Kansas  State  University, 

Plant  Science  Facility 

1,400,000 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  Kansas 
State  University  for  construction 
of  a  Plant  Science  Facility. 

Michigan  State  University  1,250, 

Food  Toxicology  Laboratory 


University  of  Mississippi,  400, 

Center  for  the  Technological 
Development  of  Natural  Products 


Montana  State  University,  50, 

Bioscience  Research  Laboratory 


University  of  Nebraska  250, 

National  Center  for  Advanced 
Technology 


Rutgers  University,  Plant  250, 

Bioscience  and  Biotechnology 
Complex 


North  Dakota  State  535, 

University,  Industrial 
Agriculture  and  Communications 
Center 


University  of  North  Dakota,  4,200, 
Institute  for  Earth 
Systems  Science 


Oregon  State  University,  7,500, 

Agricultural  Sciences  II 
Building 


South  Dakota  State  University,  100, 
Northern  Plains  Biostress 
Laboratory 


Texas  A&M  University  System,  1,250, 
Institute  of  Biosciences 
and  Technology 


CSRS  awarded"  a  grant  to 
Michigan  State  University  for 
planning  for  construction  of 
a  Food  Toxicology  Laboratory, 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi  for 
planning  for  construction  of  a 
Center  for  the  Technological 
Development  of  Natural  Products. 

CSRS  awarded  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  to  Montana  State  University 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study 
on  constructing  a  Bioscience 
Research  Laboratory.  A  copy  of 
the  feasibility  study  was  sent  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  on 
May  3,  1989. 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  for 
planning  for  construction  of  a 
National  Center  for  Advanced 
Technology. 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  Rutgers 
University  for  planning  for 
construction  of  a  Plant 
Bioscience  and  Biotechnology 
Complex. 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  North 
Dakota  State  University  for 
a  feasibility  study  and  for 
planning  for  construction  of  an 
Industrial  Agriculture  and 
Communications  Center. 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  for 
planning  and  construction  of  an 
Institute  for  Earth  Systems 
Science. 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  Oregon 
State  University  for 
construction  of  an  Agricultural 
Sciences  II  Building. 

CSRS  awarded  to  South  Dakota  State 
University  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  feasibility  study  and  a 
grant  for  planning  for 
construction  of  a  Northern  Plains 
Biostress  Laboratory.  A  copy  of 
the  feasibility  study  was  sent  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  on 
May  3,  1989. 

CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  Texas  A4M 
University  System  for  construction 
of  an  Institute  of  Biosciences  and 
Technology. 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


University  of  Texas 
Southwestern,  Biomedical 
Clinic 
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University  of  Vermont, 
Stafford-Aiken  Center 
for  Microbiology  and 
Agricultural  Sciences 


University  of  Vermont, 
Maple  Research  Laboratory 


950,000  A  copy  of  the  feasibility  study 
was  sent  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  on  July  18,  1989. 

No  funds  have  been  obligated  for 
this  project. 

1,400,000  CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Vermont 
for  construction  of  the 
Stafford-Aiken  Center  for 
Microbiology  and  Agricultural 
Sciences. 

50,000  CSRS  awarded  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  University  of  Vermont 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study 
on  constructing  a  Maple 
Research  Laboratory.  A  copy  of 
the  feasibility  study  was  sent  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  on 
July  13,  1989. 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  50,000 
and  State  University,  Virginia- 
Maryland  Research  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine 


CSRS  awarded  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  to  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  on 
proposed  modifications  to  the 
research  facilities  at  the 
Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine.  A  copy  of 
the  feasibility  study  was  sent  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  on 
May  3,  1989. 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University, 
Agricultural  Biotechnology 
Center 


100,000  CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University  for  planning 
for  construction  of  an 
Agricultural  Biotechnology 
Center. 


Washington  State  University, 
Food-Human  Nutrition 
Center 


3,405,000  CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to 

Washington  State  University  for 
construction  of  a  Food-Human 
Nutrition  Center. 


Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  1,875,000 
Washington,  Center 
for  Information  and  Technology 


CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to 
Gonzaga  University  for 
construction  of  a  Center  for 
Information  and  Technology. 


West  Virginia  University, 
Poultry  Research 
Facility 


1,888,000  CSRS  awarded  a  grant  to  West 
Virginia  University  for 
construction  of  a  Poultry 
Research  Facility. 


University  of  Wisconsin, 
Agricultural  Biotechnology 
and  Genetics  Building 


50,000  CSRS  awarded  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  on  construction  of  an 
Agricultural  Biotechnology  and 
Genetics  Building.  A  copy  of 
the  feasibility  study  was  sent  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  on 
July  13,  1989. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 


Cooperative  extension  work  was  established  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
May  8,  1914,  as  amended.  Legislation  authorizes  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  provide,  through  the  land-grant  colleges,  cooperative  extension  work  that 
consists  of  the  development  of  practical  applications  of  research  knowledge 
and  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  of  existing  or 
improved  practices  of  technologies  in  agriculture,  uses  of  solar  energy  with 
respect  to  agriculture,  home  economics,  related  subjects  and  to  encourage  the 
application  of  such  information  by  demonstrations,  publications,  and  other 
means  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  the  colleges.  This  work  is 
further  emphasized  in  Title  XIV  (National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  in 
1981  and  1985. 

To  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  state  and  county  Extension 
offices  in  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas  and  Micronesia,  conduct 
educational  programs  to  improve  American  agriculture  and  strengthen  the 
Nation's  families  and  communities. 

The  Extension  Service,  USDA,  provides  national  leadership  and  represents  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  within  the  Cooperative  Extension  System, 
comprised  of  some  21,000  state  and  local  Extension  system  employees  and 
2.9  million  program  service  volunteers.  As  of  September  30,  1989,  there  were 
163  full-time  permanent  employees  and  12  other  than  full-time  permanent 
employees,  all  located  in  the  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990  and  1991 


Item 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

1991 

Estimated 

Amount 

Staff- 

Years 

Amount 

Staff- 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Extension  Service . 

1361 ,370,000 

171 

(369 ,180,000 

173 

(345,676,000 

175 

Obligations  under  Other  USOA 

Appropriations : 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service  - 

Colorado  River  Salinity  . 

273,000 

546,000 

546,000 

Rural  Clean  Water  Project . 

481 ,019 

420,000 

420,000 

Marketing  Pilot  Program, . . 

12,500 

Agricultural  Research  Service  - 

Food  Supply  Safety  . 

37,569 

— 

— 

Support  Services . .'. 

4,566 

5,000 

5,000 

Rural  Technology  Study . . . 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Study  on  Income  Opportunities . 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Regionalize  Teaching/Research  Prog.. 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Water  Quality  Evaluation . 

40,500 

41 ,000 

41 ,000 

Marketing  Pilot  Program . 

12,500 

13,000 

13,000 

Information  Management . 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Gossym/Comax  Info.  Unit . . 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service  - 

Low-Input  Farming  . 

100,000 

— 

— 

Shared  Positions  . 

34,500 

35,000 

35,000 

Video  Teleconf .-Biotechnology . 

12,000 

— 

— 

National  Study  Brochure . 

1 ,200 

— 

— 

Low-Input  Farming  Brochure . 

3,475 

— 

— 

Groundwater  Quality  Visit-IA . 

1,500 

— 

— 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  - 

Educational  Activities  . 

350,000 

375,000 

375,000 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  - 

Consumer  Residue  Education . 

2,500 

3,000 

3,000 

Soil  Conservation  Service  - 

Water  Quality  . 

28,500 

31 ,000 

31 ,000 

Office  of  Advocacy  &  Enterprise  - 

Small  Farmers  Conference....... - - 

31 ,000 

35,000 

35,000 

Office  of  Budget  &  Program  Analysis  - 

Groundwater  Quality  Visit-IA . . 

1 .000 

— 

— 

Total,  Other  USDA  Appropriations 

1.652.329 

— 

1 .729.000 

— 

1 .729.000 

— 

Total,  Agriculture  Appropriations 

363.022.329 

171 

370.909.000 

173 

347.405.000 

175 
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Item 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

1991 

Estimated 

:Staf f- 

Amount  : Years 

:Staf f- 

Amount  : Years 

:Staff- 

Amount  : Years 

Other  Federal  Funds: 

Reimbursements: 

AID-PASA  International  Extension . 

2,000,000: 

1,900,000: 

1,900,000: 

Department  of  Energy  - 

Low-Input  Farming . 

48,500: 

—  : 

—  : 

Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services  - 

Head  Start . 

34,000: 

34,000: 

34,000: 

Department  of  Interior  - 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Recognition  Program. 

7,000: 

10,000: 

10,000: 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  - 

Water  Quality  Program . 

15,000: 

15,000: 

15,000: 

Pesticide  Applicator  Training . 

1,824,519: 

1 ,862,000: 

1  ,862,000: 

Underground  Storage  Tanks . 

15,000: 

: 

Wetlands  Workshop  -  ND . 

7,000: 

—  : 

Emergency  Planning  Education . 

2,000: 

—  : 

Indian  Nations  Radon  Training . 

5,000: 

—  : 

Department  of  Labor  - 

RD  Policy  Education  Program  . 

35,000: 

—  : 

—  : 

Economic  Development  Administration  - 

Regional  RD  Policy  . 

25,000: 

—  : 

—  : 

U.S.  Army  - 

Family  Life  Enrichment . 

907.336: 

910.000: 

910.000: 

Total,  Other  Federal  Funds 

4.925.355: 

4.731 .000: 

4.731 .000: 

Non-Federal  Funds: 

Federal  Assistance  Program  Retrieval.. 

4,886: 

5,000: 

5,000: 

Federal  Telecommunications  System . 

184,355: 

85,000: 

85,000: 

Cost  Share  Printing . 

144.639: 

145.000: 

150.000: 

Total,  Non-Federal  Funds 

333.880: 

235.000: 

240.000: 

Total,  Extension  Service 

$368,281,564:  171 

$375,875,000:  173 

$352,376,000:  175 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Staff-Years: 

Celling . 

171 

173 

175 

Non-Ceiling . 

1 

1 

1 

Total . 

172 

174 

176 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


GRADE 

1989 

1990  est. 

1991  est. 

ES-5 

1 

1 

1 

ES-4 

5 

6 

7 

ES-3 

1 

1 

— 

ES-2 

1 

— 

— 

V6S/GM-1 5 

28 

29 

30 

GS/GM-14 

33 

34 

35 

GS/GM-1 3 

11 

11 

11 

GS-12 

5 

5 

5 

GS-11 

8 

8 

8 

GS-10 

1 

1 

1 

GS-9 

5 

5 

5 

GS-8 

•  6 

6 

6 

GS-7 

15 

15 

15 

GS-6 

19 

19 

19 

6S-5 

14 

14 

14 

GS-4 

11 

11 

11 

GS-3 

6 

6 

6 

GS-2 

1 

1 

1 

Total,  Permanent  Positions 

171 

173 

175 

Staff  Years: 

Cei ling . 

171 

173 

175 

Non-ceiling . 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL . 

172 

174 

176 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 


1989  and 

Estimated  1990  and 

1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters . 

.  $7,936,907 

$8,102,000 

$8,350,000 

Field . 

.  -  - 

-  - 

-  - 

11  Total  Personnel 

Compensation . 

.  7,936,907 

8,102,000 

8,350,000 

12  Personnel  Benefits . 

.  1.188.564 

1 .210.000 

1  .244.000 

Total  Pers.  Comp.  & 

Benefits . 

.  9,125,471 

9,312,000 

9,594,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . 

.  643,139 

640,000 

640,000 

22  Transportation  of  things.. 

.  39,296 

35,000 

30,000 

23.2  Communications, 

utilities  &  other  rent... 

.  697,522 

680,000 

630,000 

24  Printing  &  reproduction... 

.  480,121 

450,000 

418,000 

25  Other  services . 

.  1,264,805 

1,250,000 

1,200,000 

26  Supplies  &  materials . 

.  210,492 

200,000 

150,000 

31  Equipment  . 

.  142,014 

140,000 

100,000 

41  Grants,  subsidies  i 

contributions . 

.  347.257.132 

357.951 .000 

332.914.000 

Total  other  objects . 

.  350.734.521 

361 .346.000 

336.082.000 

Total  direct  obligations . 

.  359.859.992 

370.658.000 

345.676.000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES 
positions . 

.  $  75,913 

$77,963 

$92,944 

Average  Salary,  GM/GS 
positions . . 

.  $  37,445 

$38,456 

$38,960 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS 
positions . . 

.  9.99 

9.99 

9.99 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 

underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Payments  to  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Micronesia,  Northern  Marianas,  and  American  Samoa:  For  payments  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  as 

1  amended  [by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the  Act  of  August  11,  1955,  the  Act 
of  October  5,  1962,  (7  U.S.C.  341-349),  section  506  of  the  Act  of 

June  23,  1972,]  and  the  Act  of  September  29,  1977  (7  U.S.C.  341-349),  as 
amended,  and  section  1361(c)  of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1980  (7  U.S.C. 
301n.),  to  be  distributed  under  sections  3(b)  and  3(c)  of  said  Act,  for 
retirement  and  employees'  compensation  costs  for  extension  agents  and  for 
costs  of  penalty  mail  for  cooperative  extension  agents  and  State  extension 
directors,  [$244,094,000;]  $246,535.000:  payments  for  the  nutrition  and 
family  education  program  for  low-income  areas  under  section  3(d)  of  the 
Act,  [$58,635,000;  payments  for  the  urban  gardening  program  under 

2  section  3(d)  of  the  Act,  $3,500,000]  $21 ,600,000;  payments  for  the  pest 
management  program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act,  $7,164,000;  [payments 
for  the  farm  safety  program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act,  $970,000;] 
payments  for  the  pesticide  impact  assessment  program  under  section  3(d)  of 
the  Act,  [$2,580,000;]  $3,580,000;  grants  to  upgrade  1890  land-grant 
college  extension  facilities  as  authorized  by  section  1416  of  Public 

Law  99-198,  $9,508,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended;  [payments  for 
an  integrated  reproductive  management  program  under  section  3(d)  of  the 
Act,  $47,000;  payments  for  the  rural  development  centers  under  section 
3(d)  of  the  Act,  $950,000;]  payments  for  extension  work  under  section 
209(c)  of  Public  Law  93-471,  [$953,000;]  $1 ,000,000;  payments  for  a 
groundwater  quality  program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act,  [$5,250,000; 
payments  for  a  financial  management  assistance  program  under  section  3(d) 
of  the  Act  $1,427,000;  for  special  grants  for  financially  stressed  farmers 

3  and  dislocated  farmers  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  100-219,  $3,350,000; 
payments  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Renewable  Resources 
Extension  Act  of  1978,  $2,765,000;]  $15,500,000;  payments  for  youth  at 

4  risk  programs  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  $10,000.000;  payments  for  a 
food  safety  program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  $2,000,000;  and  payments 
for  extension  work  by  the  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  second 
Morrill  Act  (7  U.S.C.  321-326,  328)  and  Tuskegee  University,  [$22,000,000] 

5  $23,092,000;  in  all,  [$363,146,000  of  which  not  less  than  $79,400,000  is 
for  Home  Economics:]  $339,979,000;  Provided,  That  funds  hereby 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  and 
section  506  of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1972,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  paid  to 
any  State,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  Micronesia,  Northern 
Marianas  and  American  Samoa  prior  to  availability  of  an  equal  sum  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  expenditure  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Federal  administration  and  coordination:  For  administration  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amenaed  by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1953,  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1955,  the  Act  of  October  5,  1962,  section  506  of  the  Act  of 
June  23,  1972,  section  209(d)  of  Public  Law  93-471,  and  the  Act  of 
September  29,  1977  (7  U.S.C.  341-349),  as  amended,  and  section  1361(c)  of 
the  Act  of  October  3,  1980  (7  U.S.C.  301n.),  and  to  coordinate  and  provide 
program  leadership  for  the  extension  work  of  the  Department  and 

6  the  several  States  and  insular  possessions,  [$8,811,000;  of  which  not  less 
than  $2,300,000  is  for  Home  Economics.]  $5,697 ,000  (Rural  Development, 
Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1990.) 
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The  first  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  language  citing  statutory 
authority  that  is  redundant  to  preceding  citations.  This  will  allow  the 
language  in  the  Explanatory  Notes  to  agree  with  the  enacted 
appropriations  language  for  the  Extension  Service. 

The  second  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  language  providing  for 
earmarked  funding  for  Urban  Gardening,  Farm  Safety,  Farm  Financial 
Management  Assistance,  Integrated  Reproductive  Management  and  Rural 
Development  Centers.  Earmarked  funding  for  these  programs  is  not 
proposed  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  third  change  deletes  language  providing  earmarked  funding  for 
Disadvantaged  Farmer  Assistance  Grants  under  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  and  programs  funded  under  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act. 
Earmarked  funding  for  these  programs  is  not  proposed  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  fourth  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  adding  language  for  funding  Youth 
at  Risk  and  Food  Safety  programs  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  changes  delete  the  requirement  establishing  a  level 
of  support  for  Extension's  Home  Economics  program.  This  provision 
conflicts  with  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  EFNEP  funding  as  well  as  the 
primary  intent  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  giving  maximum  flexibility  to  the 
State  Cooperative  Extension  Services  in  determining  programs  needing 
attention  in  the  respective  States. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  . 

Decrease  in  Appropriation  . 

$371,957,000 

345.676.000 

-26.281 .000 

Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriations  Act,  1990  . 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177)  - 

Adjusted  Base  for  1990  . 

Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law,  1991  . 

Decrease  from  Adjusted  1990  . 

....  $371,957,000 
-  -2.777.000 

369,180,000 

345.676.000 

-23.504.000 

SUMMARY 

OF  INCREASES 

AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis 

of  adjusted 

appropriation) 

1990 

Pay 

Program 

1991 

Item  of  Chanqe 

Estimated 

Costs 

Chanqes 

Estimated 

Smith-Lever  Sections  3b&c . 

$242,272,000 

— 

+$4,263,000 

$246,535,000 

Smith-Lever  Section  3d: 

Food  Safety . 

-  _ 

-  - 

+2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Youth  at  Risk . 

-  - 

-  - 

+10,000,000 

10,000,000 

Water  Quality . 

5,211 ,000 

-  - 

+10,289,000 

15,500,000 

Food  and  Nutrition  Education... 

58,197,000 

-  - 

-36,597,000 

21,600,000 

Pest  Management . 

7,110,000 

+54,000 

7,164,000 

Farm  Safety . 

963,000 

— 

-963,000 

-  - 

Pesticide  Impact  Assessment.... 

2,561 ,000 

-  - 

+1 ,019,000 

3,580,000 

Urban  Gardening . 

3,474,000 

— 

-3,474,000 

— 

Financial  Management . 

1 ,416,000 

— 

-1 ,416,000 

— 

Rural  Development  Centers . 

943,000 

“  - 

-943,000 

“  - 

Renewable  Resource  Extension  Act. 

2,744,000 

— 

-2,744,000 

— 

D.C.  Extension . 

946,000 

— 

+54,000 

1 ,000,000 

Disadvantaged  Farmer 

Assistance  Grants . 

3,325,000 

—  — 

-3,325,000 

_  — 

1890  Colleges  and 

Tuskegee  University . 

21 ,836,000 

-  — 

+1 ,256,000 

23,092,000 

1890's  Facilities . 

9,437,000 

— 

+71 ,000 

9,508,000 

Federal  Administration 

and  Coordination . . . 

8.745.000 

+197.000 

-3.245.000 

5.697.000 

Total,  Available . 

369.180.000 

+197.000 

-23.701 .000 

345.676.000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

1.  Payments  to  States: 

a.  Smith-Lever  Act 

(1 )  Sections  3b  &  c 

Program . 

$235,747 ,240 

_ 

$236,422,120 

__ 

+$4,092,480 

$240,514,600 

Set-aside  for 

Federal  Admin- 

istration  (4%) 

5.822.760 

— 

5.849.880 

— 

+170.520 

6.020.400 

— 

Subtotal,  Sections 

3b  &  c . 

241 ,570,000 

__ 

242,272,000 

+4,263,000(1 ) 

246,535,000 

_ 

(2)  Section  3(d): 

Program: 

Food  Safety . 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

+2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Youth  at  Risk. . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+10 ’000’ 000 

loioooiooo 

— 

Water  Quality. . . 

1,500,000 

5,211,000 

— 

+10,289,000 

15,500,000 

— 

Food  and  Nutri- 

tion  (EFNEP) . . . 

58,635,000 

— 

58,197,000 

— 

-36,597,000 

21 ,600,000 

— 

Pest  Management. 

7,164,000 

— 

7,110,000 

— 

+54,000 

7,164,000 

— 

Farm  Safety . 

970,000 

_ 

963,000 

-963,000 

__ 

_ 

Pesticide  Impact 

Assessment . 

1 ,633,000 

_ 

2,561 ,000 

_ 

+1 ,019,000 

3,580,000 

_ 

Urban  Gardening. 

3^ 500^000 

— 

3^474 ' 000 

— 

-3^474^000 

— 

Financial  Mgmt.. 

1,427,000 

— 

1 ,416,000 

— 

-1 ,416,000 

— 

— 

Integrated  Re- 

productive  Mgmt 

47,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rural  Develop- 

ment  Centers. . . 

950.000 

— 

943.000 

— 

-943.000 

— 

— 

Subtotal,  Section 

3(d) . 

75.826.000 

— 

79.875.000 

— 

-20.031 .000(2) 

59.844.000 

— 

Total,  payments  under 

the  Smith-Lever  Act.. 

317.396.000 

144 

322.147.000 

146 

-15.768.000 

306.379.000 

148 
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1989 

1990 

1991 

Actual 

Estimated 

Increase 

Estimated 

Staff 

Staff 

or 

Staff 

Project 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Decrease 

Amount 

Years 

b.  Payments  under 

Renewable  Re¬ 
sources  Ext¬ 
ension  Act . 

2,765,000 

2,744,000 

-2,744,000(3) 

c.  Payments  to  the 

District  of 
Columbia: 

Program . . 

914,880 

1 

908,160 

1 

+51 ,840 

960,000 

1 

Set-aside  for 

Federal  Admin¬ 
istration  (4%) . . . 

38.120 

37.840 

+2.160 

40.000 

Total,  payments  to 

the  District  of 
Columbia . 

953.000 

1 

946.000 

1 

+54.000(4) 

1 .000.000 

1 

d.  Payments  to  1890 

Colleges  and 
Tuskegee  Univ: 

Program . 

17,559,360 

1 

20,962,560 

1 

+1 ,205,760 

22,168,320 

1 

Set-aside  for 

Federal  Admin¬ 
istration  (4%) . . . 

731 .640 

873.440 

+50.240 

923.680 

„ 

Total,  payments  to 

T 890  Colleges  and 
Tuskegee  University.. 

18,291,000 

1 

21  ,836,000 

1 

+1 ,256,000(5) 

23,092,000 

1 

e.  T 890 1 s  Facilities. 

f.  Payments  for 

9,508,000 

9,437,000 

— 

+71 ,000 

9,508,000 

Disadvantaged 
Farmers  Ass 't  . . . 

3,350,000 

__ 

3,325,000 

-3,325,000(6) 

_ 

_ , 

2.  Federal  Administra- 

tion  and  Coordina¬ 
tion  (Direct 
Appropriation) .... 

9,074,992 

25 

8,745,000 

25 

-3,048,000(7) 

5,697,000 

25 

Unobligated 

balance . . 

32.008 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  available 

or  estimated. .... 

361 .370.000 

171 

369.180.000 

173 

-23.504.000 

345.676.000 

175 

Reductions  pursuant 

to  P.L.  99-177 . 

— 

2.777.000 

Total,  Appropriation 

361 .370.000 

371 .957.000 
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Explanation  of  Program 

Appropriations  for  the  Extension  Service  enable  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  perform  its  partnership  role  with  State  and  local  counterparts 
to  carry  out  Cooperative  Extension  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  agricultural  industries,  rural  and  urban  communities, 
families  and  youth,  and  the  ultimate  consumers  of  agricultural  goods  and 
services. 

Cooperative  Extension  work  is  authorized  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  as 
amended;  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  as  amended;  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Postsecondary  Education  Reorganization  Act.  The  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1981  and 
1985  (Title  XIV  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Acts  of  1981  and  1985)  also 
authorize  the  Federal  Government,  States  and  counties  to  implement  cooperative 
Extension  programs  commensurate  with  needs  stemming  from  changes  in  U.S. 
agricultural  practices  and  the  world  food  and  agricultural  situation. 

The  Extension  Service,  an  agency  in  USDA,  is  a  legislated  partner  in  the 
cooperative  effort  with  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 

6uam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  Micronesia. 

Extension  work  in  States  and  counties  is  financed  from  Federal,  State,  county 
and  local  sources  and  is  jointly  planned  with  ES-USDA  to  provide  educational 
programs  adapted  to  national,  state,  and  local  problems  and  conditions. 

Extension  helps  people  identify  and  solve  their  farm,  home,  and  community 
problems  through  use  of  research  findings  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Land-Grant  colleges  and  universities. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE/DECREASE 


(1 )  An  Increase  of  $4.263.000  for  programs  under  section  3(b)&( c)  of  the 

Smith-Lever  Act  ($242.272.000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  Smith-Lever  formula  funds  provide  for  a  network 
and  resources  of  professional  staff  and  volunteers,  with  integrated 
partnerships  involving  Federal/State/County  governments,  research, 
agribusiness,  and  the  private  sector.  Through  this  unique  nationwide 
network,  key  functions  are  performed  in  support  of  national  Interests. 

o  Provides  nationwide  leadership  in  adapting  and  transferring 
agricultural  science  and  technology. 

o  Anticipates  and  responds  educationally  to  critical  national  issues 
affecting  the  food  and  agricultural  system. 

o  Mobilizes  resources  to  respond  to  national  disasters  and 
catastrophes. 

o  Develops  a  cadre  of  volunteers  prepared  to  serve  the  Nation,  the 
state  and  the  community. 

Federal  support  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  System  comes  primarily 
from  these  sources  of  funds.  Formula  funds  are  more  than  matched  by 
the  states  and  county  cooperators  (currently  $2.00  of  non-Federal  for 
each  Federal  dollar,  on  the  average)  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
the  rural  and  farm  population  of  each  state.  The  core  of  state  and 
county  extension  programs  are  financed  from  these  sources.  Appropriate 
levels  of  formula  funding  provide  for  a  consistent,  stable,  dependable, 
and  reliable  base  of  programming  resources  for  all  levels  of  the 
partnership  to  carryout  common  objectives.  These  funds  also  enable  the 
Cooperative  Extension  System  to  sustain  basic  expertise  in  key 
scientific  areas. 

Equally  Important,  USDA  and  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
depend  upon  the  Extension  System  to  help  identify  food  and  agricultural 
problems,  to  assist  in  the  design  and  conduct  of  field  experiments,  and 
to  help  convert  research  results  into  practical  and  usable  form. 

Demands  for  new  technology  to  improve  agricultural  competitiveness, 
expand  foreign  markets  as  well  as  conserve  a  sufficient  natural 
resource  base  for  future  needs,  require  a  continued  strong 
collaboration  between  research  and  extension. 

Nature  of  Change.  Basic  formula  funding  has  been  constant  for  a  number 
of  years.  Except  for  nominal  Increases  required  in  implementing  the 
new  retirement  system  (FERS),  Extension  formula  funds  have  not  kept 
pace  with  inflation.  In  contrast  to  state  funding.  Strong  Federal 
support  allows  the  System  to  address  National  priorities  effectively 
and  timely.  State  Extension  Services,  especially  those  in 
geographically  small  or  less  densely  populated  states,  are  continuing 
to  retrench  program  capacity. 

(2)  A  net  decrease  of  $20.031.000  for  programs  under  Section  3(d)  of  the 

Smith-Lever  Act  (S79.87S.000  available  in  FY  1990). 

(a)  An  increase  of  $10.289.000  for  Water  Quality  program  under  Section  3(d) 

of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  ($5. 211. 000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  To  provide  National  leadership  In  the  development  and 
delivery  of  educational  programs  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  President's  water  Quality  Initiative.  These  programs  will: 

o  Transfer  to  farmers  and  ranchers  the  results  of  Federal  and 

University  research  that  enables  them  to  better  manage  their  use 
of  agricultural  chemicals. 

o  Address  public  and  Congressional  concerns  about  the  impacts  of 
agricultural  chemicals  in  groundwater 
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o  Influence  how  farmers  and  landowners  assess  the  benefits  and  risks 
of  the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals 

o  Increase  awareness  of  the  likely  impacts  of  pesticides  and  nitrates 
on  groundwater  quality 

o  Increase  awareness  of  rural  residents  of  their  dependence  upon 
groundwater,  and  their  responsibilities  to  protect  It  from 
contamination. 

o  Conduct  education  and  information  programs  on  Improved  management 
practices,  that  will  provide  farmers  with  appropriate  technology  to 
minimize  water  contamination. 

The  1991  budget  request  would  provide  funds  for  Extension  Service,  USDA 
and  the  Cooperative  Extension  System  to  provide  educational  programs 
that  encourage  the  voluntary  adoption  of  management  systems  and 
practices  that  are  economically  viable  and  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  or  enhancement  of  water  quality.  Education  and  technical 
assistance  are  essential  components  of  the  Water  Quality  Initiative. 

The  Initiative  Is  a  coordinated  governmentwide  program  involving 
several  USDA  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  U.S.  6eologic  Survey.  This  budget  request  reflects  the 
need  for  strong  educational  programs  to  support  the  President's 
Initiative. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  budget  allows  the  Extension  System  to  fulfill 
Its  responsibilities  with  other  federal  and  USDA  agencies  Involved  In 
the  Water  Quality  Initiative.  Demonstration  projects;  Non-Point  Source 
Hydrologic  Units  Projects;  and  Regional  Projects  and  Program  Support 
Capabilities  will  be  expanded  to  Insure  Extension  System  can  accomplish 
its  missions  and  responsibilities  under  the  Water  Quality  Plan. 

Demonstration  Projects.  These  projects  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  how 
producers  can  quickly  and  effectively  modify  their  farming  practices  to 
reduce  agrichemical  impacts  on  water  quality  on  a  multi-county  or 
regional  basis.  This  Increase  will  allow  the  Extension  System  to 
expand  from  8  to  16  such  projects.  In  keeping  with  the  five-year  plan 
developed  jointly  with  SCS  and  other  action  agencies.  These  projects 
will  address  high-priority  problem  areas,  with  focus  on  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  practices  that  address  specific  water  quality  impacts  from 
agriculture.  ARS  and  CSRS  will  be  Involved  In  Identifying  specific 
mechanisms  of  agricultural  Impacts  and  the  effects  of  these  programs  In 
enhancing  water  quality. 

Non-point  Source  Hydrologic  Units.  These  programs  will  address 
watershed  management  units  having  use-impairments  primarily  from 
agricultural  non-point  sources,  as  identified  in  State  Non-point  Source 
Assessment  Reports  (components  of  •319"  plans),  and  will  be  conducted 
jointly  with  SCS,  ASCS  and  the  research  agencies.  This  Increase  will 
allow  the  Extension  System  to  expand  its  part  of  these  programs  from 
the  Initial  37  projects  being  initiated  in  FY90.  Consistent  with  the 
budget  proposals  of  other  agencies,  this  funding  level  will  also  allow 
the  Extension  System  to  expand  to  an  additional  37  projects.  The 
Extension  System  will  develop  and  conduct  intensive,  directed 
educational  programs  in  each  of  the  project  areas. 

Improved  Program  Support  Capabilities.  This  component  of  the  education 
and  technical  assistance  plan  will  provide  for  the  development  of  new 
agricultural  practices  to  protect  or  enhance  water  quality;  will  assist 
In  the  preparation  of  appropriate  technical  materials;  will  support 
regional  water  quality  program  capabilities  and  resources;  will  assist 
in  the  training  of  an  estimated  13,000  Federal  and  State  agency 
personnel  In  the  complexities  of  the  interactions  of  land  use, 
agrichemical  use,  and  water  quality;  and  in  the  subsequent  delivery  of 
such  programs  to  agricultural  audiences.  These  investments  will 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  State  and  Federal  personnel  and  of 
targeted  water  quality  enhancement  programs. 
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Regional  Projects.  This  component  would  provide  educational  programs 
to  large  scale  areas,  that  Include  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  The  6ulf  of 
Mexico,  the  6reat  Lakes,  the  national  Estuaries  program,  and  EPA's 
programs  in  the  protection  of  sole  source  aquifers  and  water-supply 
wellheads.  Projects  would  be  conducted  jointly  with  USDA  agencies  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  would  be  targeted  to  creating 
awareness  on  a  broad  scale;  and  to  catalyzing  State  and  county  programs 
In  specific  critical  areas  where  agriculture  Is  Impacting  water 
quality. 

(b)  An  Increase  of  S10.000.000  for  Youth-at-Rlsk  programs  under  Section 

3(d)  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  (No  funding  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  In  the  study  'Youth  The  American  Agenda*,  a  report  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  System,  It  was  noted  that  youth  are  *at  risk* 
from  three  primary  situations:  (1)  Poverty,  (2)  Lack  of  Parenting,  and 
(3)  Negative  Peer  Pressure.  Any  one  of  the  three  conditions  creates  a 
risk  for  youth,  but  two  or  three  working  negatively  and  simultaneously 
creates  a  greater  probability  of  losing  a  productive  young  person.  An 
area  of  extreme  concern  Is  school  dropouts.  Young  people  are  leaving 
school  unable  to  read  or  function  In  the  world  of  work.  Other 
present-day  societal  problems  Include  teen  pregnancy,  substance  abuse, 
teen  suicide.  Illiteracy  and  poor  job  skills. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  new  program  proposal  is  to  Implement 
targeted  prevention  and  intervention  programs  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  youth  and  reduce  the  adverse  conditions  causing 
risk.  More  specifically: 

o  Increase  the  employability  of  youth  to  enter  and  be  productive 
in  business  and  industry. 

o  Enlist  the  support  of  local  communities,  the  private  sector,  and 
volunteers  to  form  coalitions  strengthening  the  local  government 
commitments  for  youth. 

o  Increase  the  self  confidence  and  skills  of  youth  to  cope  with 
adverse  conditions  and  become  mature  contributing  adults. 

o  Reduce  the  long-term  costs  to  society  for  medical,  welfare  and 
incarceration  of  individuals  failing  to  reach  productivity. 

o  Involve  parents  in  educational  programs  which  build  their 
parenting  skills. 

The  economic  impact  is  staggering.  The  cost  to  society  in  terms  of 
providing  institutions,  medical  care,  and  welfare  is  immense. 

Illiteracy  and  lack  of  job  and  work  skills  prohibit  many  youth  from 
entering  the  work  force.  If  business  and  industry  are  also  required  to 
provide  basic  skills,  then  those  costs  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
customer  inhibiting  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  business  and  industry. 

The  Extension  System's  proven  history  of  educating  young  people  allows 
for  considerable  leveraging  of  additional  funds  and  resources.  The 
Extension  System  can  enlist  the  support  of  local  communities,  the 
private  sector,  and  the  independent  volunteer  sector  to  form  vital 
coalitions  to  maximize  the  efforts  against  the  adverse  conditions 
impacting  on  youth  and  families. 

The  Land-Grant  Universities,  partners  in  the  Cooperative  Extension 
System,  are  in  a  unique  position  to  expand  their  outreach  role  and 
focus  on  youth  development.  Other  supporting  reasons  for  the  Extension 
System  to  be  successful  in  youth  at  risk  programming  include: 

-  a  history  of  working  in  and  .with  schools. 

-  a  successful  ongoing  youth  program  reaching  4.8  million  youth. 

-  experience  in  recruiting,  training  and  managing  volunteers. 

-  expertise  in  developing  youth  peer  groups. 

-  experience  in  accessing  the  technical  expertise  of 

-  university  faculty  and  the  private  sector. 

-  experience  with  coalition  building  to  engage  the  resources  of 
communities  (public  and  private). 
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Nature  of  Change.  Programs  will  be  addressed  through  two  major 
avenues.  First,  the  Cooperative  Extension  System  can  provide  programs 
modeled  after  existing  successful  projects  which  have  been  developed  In 
various  States.  These  programs  are  operated  with  professionals, 
paraprofessionals,  and  volunteers  and  provide  direct  educational 
services  to  clients.  A  second  avenue  is  for  Cooperative  Extension  to 
provide  supporting  service  and  training  to  existing  or  start-up 
projects  operated  by  other  entities.  In  both  avenues,  the  Cooperative 
Extension  System  can  offer  educational  services  at  a  level  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  a  particular  client. 

Cooperative  Extension's  university  based  expertise  can  improve 
management  and  leadership  abilities,  can  assist  in  developing  a  cadre 
of  skilled  volunteers,  and  can  enhance  program  content  by  offering 
research-based  curricula  in  a  variety  of  topics. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  State  Extension  Services  would  identify 
specific  communities  or  neighborhoods  where  needs  are  significant  in 
terms  of  risk  factors,  poverty,  high  incidence  of  drug  use,  teen 
pregnancy,  school  dropouts,  AIDS  and  homeless  youth.  These 
communities/neighborhoods  would  meet  criteria  for  a  comprehensive 
prevention/intervention  project  proposal  for  funding. 

Community  neighborhood  size  may  range,  up  to  80,000  people.  Multiple 
projects  may  exist  in  large  cities.  The  target  for  this  budget  item  is 
30  to  40  communities  with  a  commitment  for  multi-year  support. 

To  assure  maximum  success  of  these  projects,  the  following  criteria 
will  be  required  from  the  States: 

-  community  based  program  delivery 

-  formation  of  a  local  coalition 

-  private  sector  support  of  time  and  fiscal  resources  from 
other  agencies  and  organizations 

-  interdisciplinary  support  from  the  university 

-  local  sources  of  funds  —  including  full  matching  with  State  or 
local  government  funds  with  an  additional  50*  match  from  private 
or  non-profit  organization  funds 

Examples  of  areas  of  emphasis  include: 

High  Risk  Youth  -  Extension's  approach  to  most  at  risk  youth  will  be 
through  cooperative  and  coalition  efforts  with  other  agencies  for 
training  and  program  evaluation  relating  to  crisis  intervention. 

A  broad  array  of  university  resources  will  be  used  to  create  materials 
and  strategies  for  training  and  for  cooperation  with  other  community 
agencies  and  organizations. 

This  support  and  training  can  lead  to  strengthening  and  expanding  of 
program  efforts.  This  approach  is  aimed  at  improving  school 
performance,  returning  dropouts  to  a  learning  environment,  and 
improving  the  overall  situation  of  youth  at  risk. 

School-Age  Child  Care:  Extension  would  assist  communities  in  the 
establishment  of  after-school  child  care  programs  where  the  need  is 
critical.  The  Extension  System  has  already  initiated  pilot  program 
efforts  with  school-age  child  care.  Its  experience  with  youth 
development,  experiential  education  curriculum,  and  a  successful 
history  of  working  with  schools  to  complement  programs  gives  Extension 
a  unique  role  in  providing  programs  that  can  be  used  to  create 
dependable  and  high  quality  child  care  programs  that  are  widely  needed. 

t 

Funds  are  needed  for  "start-up"  efforts  to  include  training  of  private 
and  public  providers  on  topics  of  facilities,  health,  safety, 
nutrition,  and  youth  development.  Second,  programs  would  be  designed 
to  be  mostly  self-supporting  from  user  fees  and  state  subsidies  for 

low-income  participants  with  fees  established  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay. 
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(c)  An  Increase  of  12. 000. 000  for  Food  Safety  programs  under  Section  3(d) 

at  the  Smith-Lever  Act  (No  funding  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  Federal  Government  spends  millions  annually 
protecting  our  food.  Surveys  have  shown  that  the  American  public  feels 
that  protection  of  our  food  system  should  be  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  that  they  ultimately  make  the  food  safety 
decisions  that  protect  their  health.  This  year's  consumer  response  to 
Alar  use  on  apples  was  a  clear  reflection  of  this  as  sales  plummeted  30 
percent.  This  action  moved  consideration  of  the  safety  of  Alar  out  of 
the  regulatory  arena  as  producers  responded  by  voluntarily 
discontinuing  the  use  of  Alar  and  demanding  Its  removal. 

Extension  is  the  only  nationwide  educational  network  that  links 
research,  science  and  technology  to  the  needs  of  people.  Currently, 
the  Cooperative  Extension  System  is  engaged  in  a  variety  of  educational 
programs  to  provide  all  members  of  the  food  chain-producers, 
processors,  handlers,  and  consumers — with  the  skills  needed  to  protect 
the  food  supply.  These  existing  programs  can  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  the  additional  programs  required  to  maximize  the  safety  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  supply. 

Increased  coordination  could  benefit  producers  by  supplying  a  uniform 
and  accessible  knowledge-base  to  use  for  production  programs.  By  a 
more  focused  effort,  food  safety  problems,  such  as  aflatoxln 
contamination,  could  be  more  effectively  addressed.  The  Food  and 
Animal  Residue  Avoidance  Database  (FARAD)  will  assist  this  effort  by 
reducing  the  Incidence  of  Illegal  residues  In  foods  of  animal  origin 
through  a  directed  educational  effort  at  the  farm  level,  and  will 
Insure  the  availability  of  useful  research-based  Information  on*a  broad 
range  of  possible  volatile  chemicals  to  producers,  educators,  service, 
regulatory,  and  research  personnel  as  well  as  to  consumers  and  the 
media. 

Nature  of  Change.  In  order  to  address  these  critical  food  safety 
Issues,  programs  will  be  developed  to  do  the  following: 

o  Develop  and  Implement  model  programs  and  projects  that  will  achieve 
desired  Impacts  described  above  among  producers,  consumers,  the 
media  and  other  members  of  the  food  chain.  Federal  funds  to  be 
matched  by  state  and/or  local  resources. 

o  Develop  materials  for  a  nationwide  educational  program  on  addressing 
the  production  environment  and  minimizing  the  presence  of  microbes, 
and  foodborne  disease  (biosecurity)  to  increase  the  adoption,  by 
producers,  of  a  biosecurity  program. 

o  Provide  proactive,  educational  programs  on  relevant,  emerging  food 
safety  issues,  such  as  pesticide  use  on  produce  for  cosmetic 
purposes  and  aflatoxln  contamination. 

o  Coordinate,  at  the  national  level.  Interactions  with  FSIS,  FDA,  ERA, 
EP.S  and  the  private  sector  to  design  a  framework  for  cooperation, 
identify  priority  issues,  establish  goals  and  coordinate  a  response. 

o  Expand  and  update  the  FARAD  to  Include  new  information  and  data  on 
additional  chemicals  that  are  potential  residue  violators. 

o  Expand  and  update  educational  materials  and  programs  on  residue 
avoidance  for  use  in  all  states. 

o  Initiate  development  of  methods  of  certification  or  verification  for 
voluntary  quality  assurance  programs  for  at  least  two  species  of 
food  animals  and  initiate  educational  efforts  with  producers. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  S36.597.000  in  payments  to  States  for  the  Expanded  Food 

and  Nutrition  Education  Program  (EFNEP)  under  Section  3(d)  of  the 

Smith-Lever  Act  (S5B.197.000  available  in  FY  1990). 
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Need  for  Change.  The  target  audience  for  EFNEP  is  eligible  for,  and  Is 
usually  participating  in,  Federal  food  assistance  programs  and  may  also 
be  receiving  State  and/or  local  public  assistance  as  well.  EFNEP  Is 
designed  to  work  closely  with  Federal  food  assistance  programs  to 
increase  their  effectiveness,  but  there  is  a  need  to  more  closely 
Involve  State  and  local  entities  in  various  aspects  of  EFNEP,  including 
funding.  The  basic  program  would  concentrate  on:  (1)  Increased 
cooperation  with  food  stamps }  WIC  and  other  Federal  as  well  as  State 
and  local  programs  to  identify  families  needing  assistance;  (2) 
providing  in-depth  training  for  volunteers  from  either  public  or 
private  organizations  that  can  serve  as  extenders  of  EFNEP  food  and 
nutrition  education;  and  (3)  extending  effective  methods  that  use  fewer 
personal  contacts  for  program  delivery.  The  program  would  focus  on  the 
most  critical  food  and  nutrition  needs  of  low  Income  families, 
providing  flexibility  to  incorporate  non-traditlonal  teaching  methods 
that  are  especially  effective  helping  low  income  families  with  young 
children. 

Funding  at  this  level  would  include  a  basic  EFNEP  youth  component, 
which  would  specifically  target  low  income  youth  with  special  needs. 
Food  and  nutrition  principles  would  be  taught  in  a  setting  which 
encourages  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  food  and 
fitness,  and  the  vital  role  each  plays  in  good  health.  The  program 
would  be  closely  allied  with  4-H  to  Involve  youth  in  additional  4-H 
projects  designed  for  youth  development.  It  is  anticipated  that 
community  support  would  further  expand  this  EFNEP  youth  outreach  and 
enhance  the  available  resources  to  Implement  the  core  program. 

Nature  of  Change.  Seven  States  received  Federal  funding  for  work  on 
developing  and  testing  cost-effective  program  delivery  mbdels  working 
In  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  private  groups,  such  as  WIC, 

Head  Start,  health  clinics.  Salvation  Army,  Community  Action  agencies, 
family  shelters,  Project  Read  literacy  group  and  others.  The  purpose 
of  these  projects  was  to  develop  Increased  cost  effectiveness  through 
recruiting  pre-formed  groups  for  EFNEP  Instruction  and  to  test  model 
programs  which  may  be  replicated  in  other  States.  Six  additional 
projects  were  made  possible  by  funding  from  the  private  sector  to 
support  program  delivery  Innovation  for  the  youth  component. 

In  January  1990,  a  national  advisory  committee  on  reaching  limited 
resource  audiences  was  formed.  Among  its  duties  Is  a  responsibility  to 
consider  ways  of  using  EFNEP  as  a  springboard  for  reaching 
hard-to-reach  audiences  with  basic  life  skills  necessary  to  address  a 
wide  range  of  needs.  The  Intent  Is  to  more  fully  integrate  EFNEP  with 
other  programs  being  developed,  or  already  existing,  which  address  the 
myriad  needs  of  low  income  families. 

The  funding  level  requested  allows  the  Extension  Service  to  provide  a 
nutrition  education  program  to  some  of  the  recipients  of  Federal  food 
assistance  programs.  At  the  proposed  funding  level,  EFNEP  would  use 
the  Innovations  outlined  above  to  reach  as  many  high  risk  families  as 
possible. 

Proposed  FY  1991  funding  levels  for  EFNEP  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
States  will  match  the  federal  funding  for  this  programs. 

(e)  An  Increase  of  SI .019.000  for  the  National  Agricultural  Pesticide 

Impact  Assessment  Program  (NAPIAP)  (S2. 561. 000)  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  Pesticide  Impact  Assessment  program  provides 
management  and  coordination  of  USDA  and  State  activity  to  promote 
informed  regulatory  decisions  on  registered  pesticides  that 
significantly  benefit  U.S  Agriculture  without  causing  unreasonable 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 

These  funds  will  provide  support  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  System's 
participation  In  the  joint  State-Federal  National  Agricultural 
Pesticide  Impact  Assessment  Program  (NAPIAP).  Specifically,  the 
increased  funding  requested  will  provide  for  meeting  the  following 
objectives: 
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o  Complete  the  development  of  a  national  database  of  pesticide  usage 
by  county  and  commodity. 

o  Increase  the  capability  of  developing  pesticide  assessments  annually 
from  11  in  1990  to  36  In  1992  and  thereafter. 

o  Evaluate  new  pesticides  and  pesticide  alternatives. 

o  Develop  projects  to  evaluate  pest  control  measures  relating  to 
endangered  species  habitat. 

EPA  is  required  under  Section  VI  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticlde  Act  (FIFRA)  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
all  proposed  cancellation  actions.  The  Secretary  must  be  prepared  to 
respond  based  upon  the  data  that  have  been  collected.  Much  of  this 
Information  is  derived  through  the  Cooperative  Extension  System. 

Recent  developments  regarding  pesticides  in  groundwater,  residues  in 
food,  endangered  species,  and  the  general  acceleration  of  EPA's 
re-registration  program  are  placing  Increased  pressure  on  the 
agriculture  system  to  provide  the  needed  data.  As  a  result  of  the 
re-registration  activity  EPA  has  plans  to  Increase  threefold  the 
current  number  of  chemicals  in  their  special  review  program.  This 
significant  increase  ove>r  recent  years  requires  additional  responses 
from  the  Cooperative  Extension  System. 

The  NAPIAP  will  be  required  to  gather  and  analyze  Information  on  each 
of  these  chemicals.  Data  on  pesticide  usage  and  current  research  data 
will  be  needed  to  meet  this  increased  requirement. 

Currently,  about  20  staff  years  from  the  Cooperative  Extension  System 
are  required  to  complete  11  pesticide  assessments.  About  90  percent  of 
the  staff  commitment  Is  provided  by  State  Extension  staff.  With  the 
availability  of  pesticide  use  data  and  some  augmentation  to  the 
USDA/Extenslon  Service  staff,  up  to  36  assessments  can  be  completed. 
With  this  organization  and  output  approximately  40  percent  of  the  staff 
commitment  would  be  provided  by  the  States.  This  arrangement  will 
allow  closer  coordination  and  timeliness  of  the  assessments,  as  well  as 
allowing  State  staff  to  conduct  more  applied  research  on  the  efficacy 
of  new  pesticides  and  pesticide  alternatives. 

Nature  of  Change.  These  funds  will  be  utilized  to  support  Extension 
participation  on  the  assessment  teams  which  will  respond  to  Federal 
regulatory  issues  on  specific  or  groups  of  pesticides.  Without  the 
requisite  data,  chemicals  essential  to  agricultural  production  might  be 
removed  from  the  market  place  unnecessarily. 

The  requested  increase  for  FY  1991  Is  to;  complete  the  National 
database  of  pesticide  usage;  evaluate  pest  control  measures  in 
endangered  species  habitat;  and  evaluate  new  pesticides  and  pesticides 
alternatives. 

(f)  A  decrease  of  16. 796. 000  for  the  earmarked  programs  listed  below 

(16,796.000  available  in  FY  1990): 

A  decrease  of  1963.000  to  eliminate  earmarked  funding  for  Farm 

Safety  (1963,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

A  decrease  of  13.474.000  to  eliminate  the  Urban  Gardening  Program 

(13.474.000  available  in  FY  1990). 

A  decrease  of  11.416,000  to  eliminate  the  special  funding  for 

assistance  to  farmers  In  Financial  Management  (11.416.000  available 

in  FY  1990). 

A  decrease  of  1943,000  to  eliminate  earmarked  funding  for  the  Rural 

Development  Center  (1943.000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Programs  In  these  specific  areas  have  been  developed 
with  prior  earmarked  funds.  Funding  from  basic  formula  programs.  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  sources  could  be  used  to  continue 
high  priority  aspects  of  these  programs. 
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Nature  of  Change.  This  proposal  will  eliminate  specifically  earmarked 
funding  for  certain  low  priority  programs  under  Section  3(d)  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  S2. 744. 000  to  eliminate  earmarked  funding  for  the  Renewable 

Resources  Extension  Act  (RREA)  (P.L.  95-306)  (S2. 744. 000  available  in 

FY  19901. 

Need  for  change.  RREA  funds  have  assisted  State  and  local  efforts  to 
initiate  and  develop  programs  in  forest  and  range  conservation  and 
utilization.  These  funds  have  stimulated  additional  State  and  local 
support  for  educational  programs  for  small,  private,  non-industrial 
forest  and  range  landowners.  Funding  from  basic  formula  programs. 

State  and  local  governments  and  private  sources  could  be  used  to 
continue  high  priority  aspects  of  these  programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  proposal  will  eliminate  specifically  earmarked 
funding  for  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act. 

(4)  An  increase  of  S54.000  for  payments  to  D.C.  Extension  (S946.000  available 

in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  D.C.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  the  only 
unit  in  the  national  system  that  conducts  Extension  programs  strictly 
for  the  benefit  of  urban  clientele.  Programs  are  concentrated  on  the 
development  of  necessary  skills  to  help  inner  city  low-income  and  needy 
residents  cope  with  daily  life.  Programs  to  be  carried  out  at  this 
level  include  proper  management  of  limited  resources,  energy 
conservation,  home  repairs,  human  nutrition,  family  living,  youth 
development,  and  environment  and  community  improvements.  ' 

The  D.C.  Extension  program  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  cost-effectiveness 
in  public  assistance  programs  available  to  the  low-income  and  needy 
residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  provides  the  educational 
component  to  make  these  programs  more  effective,  with  a  view  toward 
Increasing  self-sufficiency  among  recipients. 

Nature  of  Change.  Funding  at  this  level  would  permit  D.C.  Extension  to 
continue  the  programs  in  home  horticulture,  family  resource  and 
nutrition  education  community  development,  and  youth  development. 
Additionally,  D.C.  Extension  will  continue  programs  which  assist  inner 
city  low-income  and  needy  residents  in  Improving  their  quality  of 
life.  Programs  will  continue  in  limited  resource  management,  energy 
conservation,  home  Improvements,  human  nutrition,  family  living,  youth 
development  and  environment  and  community  improvements. 

(5)  An  Increase  of  SI. 256. 000  for  the  1890  Colleges  and  Tuskeqee  University 

(121. 836. 000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Through  the  1890  Institutions  and  the  Tuskegee 
University,  a  major  emphasis  is  given  to  the  Department's  efforts  with 
small-scale  and  minority  farmers.  Programs  of  the  1890  land-grant 
universities  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  oriented  and 
made  available  to  hard-to-reach  and  predominantly  limited  resource 
clientele  groups. 

In  coordination  with  the  1862  Institutions,  Extension  programs  at  the 
1890  Institutions  and  Tuskegee  University  continue  to  help  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  limited  resource  persons  living  in  the  16  Southern 
border  states.  The  primary  mission  of  these  institutions  Is  to  address 
the  problems  of  a  clientele  group  with  limited  resources  in  terms  of 
adequate  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Extension  personnel  at  these  Institutions  work  with  clientele  to 
strengthen  their  ability  to  become  contributing  and  productive  citizens. 

Several  national  problems  existing  today  —  teenage  pregnancy,  school 
dropout  by  minority  youth,  underinvestment  in  human  capital,  family  and 
economic  stress,  and  poor  nutrition,  diet  and  health — can  be  addressed 
effectively  by  these  institutions. 
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Nature  of  Change.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  Increased  funding  to 
support  Extension  programs  at  1890  land-grant  Institutions  and  Tuskegee 
University.  As  these  Institutions  Implement  the  national  program 
Initiatives  In  concert  with  1862  counterparts,  additional  resources  are 
required  particularly  In  the  following  areas: 

o  Drug  Abuse  Program  -  Funding  for  this  Initiative  Is  necessary  to 
develop  and  Implement  programs  to  address  a  problem  primarily 
affecting  minority  and  low-income  youth.  There  is  a  need  to  build 
strong  family  and  community  bonds  for  youth  that  will  develop  self 
esteem,  promote  pride  and  resist  persistent  school  and  community 
peer  pressure. 

o  Teenage  Pregnancy  Program  -  Identify  and  develop  effective 

educational  programs  to  significantly  reduce  this  problem  affecting 
the  total  country. 

o  Aging  Program  -  The  number  and  proportion  of  people  65  and  older  Is 
Increasing  faster  than  any  other  age  group  of  the  population.  The 
unskilled  minority  elderly  population  Is  plagued  with  health,  food 
shelter  and  other  basic  life  problems  which  can  be  addressed  by 
these  Institutions  very  effectively. 

Through  strong  linkages  with  1862  institutions  and  various  external 
groups,  both  public  and  private,  the  1890  Institutions  are  playing  a 
crucial  role  In  Identifying  and  targeting  critical  Issues  which  can  be 
more  appropriately  addressed  through  their  unique  relationships  with 
limited  resources  groups. 

(6)  A  decrease  of  S3. 325. 000  for  payments  to  States  for  Disadvantaged  Farmer 

Assistance  (S3, 325. 000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Disadvantaged  Farmer  Assistance  grants  were  provided 
to  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Additionally,  funds  were 
distributed  In  grants  to  Kansas,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma 
and  Vermont  to  provide  educational  and  counseling  programs  for 
economically  distressed  or  displaced  fanners.  Initiated  during  the 
farm  crises,  these  problems  are  not  as  severe  today  and  major  national 
Initiatives  to  address  Issues  of  agricultural  profitability  and  rural 
revitalization  are  proposed.  Funding  from  basic  formula  programs. 

State  and  local  governments  and  private  sources  could  be  used  to 
continue  high  priority  aspects  of  these  programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  proposal  will  eliminate  specifically  earmarked 
funding  for  this  program. 

(7)  A  net  decrease  of  S3. 048. 000  for  Federal  Administration  and  Coordination 

(direct  appropriation)  (S8. 745. 000  available  In  FY  1990). 


Project _  1990  Inc/Dec  1991 


Technology  transfer  . 

$  330,000 

-J330.000 

— 

Farm  financial  mgmt  - ... 

189,000 

-189,000 

— 

Rural  Development  . 

430,000 

-430,000 

— 

Crambe  i  rapeseed  . 

64,000 

-64,000 

— 

American  Pacific  Inlt  . 

645,000 

-645,000 

— 

New  England  Vertebrate  .... 

94,000 

-94,000 

— 

Rural  Revitalization  . 

137,000 

-137,000 

— 

Rural  Education  Model  ..... 

846,000 

-846,000 

— 

Documentary  films  on 

-174,000 

American  agriculture  . 

174,000 

— 

Crop  Simulation  Project  ... 

496,000 

-496,000 

— 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Projects 

256,000 

-256,000 

— 

Presque  Island  . 

139.000 

-139.000 

— 

Subtotal  . 

3,800,000 

-3,800,000 

— 

Base,  federal  administration 

4,945,000 

♦555,000 

*5. 500. 000 

Annualization  of  pay  raise 

+197.000 

197.000 

Total  . 

8,745,000 

-3,048,000 

5,697.000 
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(a)  A  decrease  of  S3. 800. 000  for  special  projects  (S3. 800. 000  available  In 

FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Some  of  these  projects  have  been  funded  for  several 
years  by  the  Congress.  The  results  learned  from  them  have  been 
sufficiently  Integrated  Into  ongoing  programs  and  have  generated 
additional  resources  from  other  than  Federal  funds  to  continue  the 
expressed  focus  of  the  projects.  Additionally,  a  number  of  these 
concerns  are  being  addressed  under  other  initiatives  and  funds  within 
the  budget  request. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  proposal  will  eliminate  earmarked  Federal 
funding  support  for  these  special  projects. 

(b)  An  Increase  of  1555.000  for  Increased  operating  costs  (S4. 945. 000 

available  In  FY  1990) . 

Need  for  Change.  The  Federal  administration  and  coordination  of  State 
Extension  Services  across  the  country  and  several  territories  Is 
critical  to  program  and  policy  development  and  Implementation.  Through 
the  leadership  of  ES-USDA,  the  Department  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  access  to  a  grassroots  nationwide  system  that  Is  extremely 
efficient  at  responding  to  current  and  emerging  priorities  and  crises 
at  the  local,  regional  and  national  levels.  As  the  Federal  partner  in 
the  national  Cooperative  Extension  System  located  in  3,150  counties, 
ES-USDA  serves  an  effective  catalyst  In  mobilizing  and  coordinating 
timely  and  effective  educational  expertise  and  assistance.  However, 
ES-USDA* s  leadership  capacity  Is  seriously  threatened  by  a  protracted 
decline  In  resources. 

The  Extension  ServIce-USDA's  ability  to  provide  direction  to  the 
Cooperative  Extension  System  in  responding  to  national  concerns  and 
Issues  such  as  water  quality,  drought,  economic  crisis,  youth  at  risk, 
agricultural  and  rural  technology  needs  and  economic  development  Is 
being  seriously  eroded  by  significant  decreases  In  "purchasing  power" 
dollar  funding.  Additional  resources  are  very  critical  In  restoring 
and  maintaining  appropriate  levels  of  expertise  to  effectively  provide 
national  leadership,  direction,  and  support  to  the  System. 

Nature  of  Change.  Requested  funding  level  will  allow  more  attention  to 
be  given  to  the  substantial  responsibilities  required  of  the  Extension 
Service,  both  as  a  coordinator  and  as  working  partner  with  other 
Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  and  organizations.  ES-USDA  needs 
adequate  resources  to  access  the  expertise  of  Extension  personnel 
throughout  the  land-grant  universities. 

Through  the  use  of  shared  positions  with  the  universities  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  establishment  of  centers  focusing  on  various 
issues  developed  by  the  "best  minds"  within  the  Extension  System, 
ES-USDA  can  perform  Its  national  leadership  role  more  effectively. 

More  specifically,  the  Extension  Service  must  be  able  to  participate 
actively  in  interagency  working  groups  and  other  USDA  and 
administration  initiatives.  As  a  minimum,  the  Extension  Service  must 
be  in  a  position  to  acquire  expertise  to  meet  and  work  with  Its 
partners  and  counterparts  at  all  levels  on  critical  issues  and 
programs,  such  as  water  quality,  youth  at  risk,  pesticides  and 
chemicals,  food  safety  and  other  priority  national  concerns. 

With  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  National  Initiatives 
programming  within  the  Extension  System,  there  have  been  some  rather 
significant  adjustments  In  the  responsibilities  expected  of  ES-USDA  and 
the  manner  of  providing  national  program  leadership  to  the  states.  The 
task  of  national  program  leadership  and  management  has  become 
Increasingly  intense.  The  "team"  concept  of  bringing  together  the 
various  strengths  of  both  the  Extension  System  and  stakeholders  to 
address  a  national  priority  or  concerns  is  of  extreme  necessity. 

c.  An  Increase  of  5197.000  which  represents  50X  of  the  1991  pay  raise. 

The  remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise 

are  being  absorbed.  (No  funding  available  in  FY  1990). 
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Extension  Service 

Geographic  Breakdown  of  Obligations 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 
(Amounts  in  000 's) 


State /Territory 

FY1989 

Actual 

Obligations 

Estimated 

Obligations 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Alabama . * . 

$  11,493 

$  11,768 

$  10,709 

Alaska . 

1,191 

1,172 

1,018 

Arizona . 

2,778 

2,527 

2,055 

Arkansas . 

8,150 

8,165 

7,466 

California . 

9,906 

9,795 

7,561 

Colorado . 

3,552 

3,326 

2,859 

Connecticut . 

2,345 

2,313 

1,945 

Delaware . 

1,855 

1,886 

1,736 

Florida . . . 

7,716 

7,511 

6,220 

Georgia . 

11,326 

11,358 

10,024 

Hawaii . 

2,241 

2,150 

1,238 

Idaho . 

2,843 

2,675 

2,492 

Illinois . 

10,866 

10,760 

9,258 

Indiana . 

8,706 

8,617 

7,886 

Iowa . 

10,001 

9,467 

8,395 

Kansas . 

6,533 

6,180 

5,335 

Kentucky . 

11,588 

11,711 

10,789 

Louisiana . 

8,981 

9,046 

7,799 

Maine . 

2,415 

2,338 

2,058 

Maryland . 

5,269 

5,266 

4,657 

Massachusetts . 

3,527 

3,493  • 

2,659 

Michigan . 

9,582 

9,447 

8,335 

Minnesota . 

'  •  9,398 

8,636 

8,040 

Mississippi . . . 

10,491 

10,522 

8,895 

Missouri . . . 

11,353 

11,348 

9,971 

Montana . 

2,661 

2,554 

2,334 

Nebraska . 

5,833 

5,663 

4,653 

Nevada . 

1,272 

1,233 

1,090 

New  Hampshire . 

1,644 

1,627 

1,445 

New  Jersey . 

3,720 

3,652 

2,840 

New  Mexico . 

2,486 

2,393 

2,053 

New  York . 

11,534 

10,977 

8,498 

North  Carolina. . 

15,456 

15,562 

14,241 

North  Dakota . 

4,826 

4,697 

3,124 

Ohio . . . 

11,037 

10,970 

9,573 

Oklahoma . . 

8,002 

7,937 

6,811 

Oregon . 

4,255 

3,914 

3,407 

Pennsylvania . 

11,450 

11,388 

9,534 

Rhode  Island . 

1,237 

1,211 

990 

South  Carol ina . . . 

8,614 

8,568 

7,710 

South  Dakota. . . 

3,388 

3,374 

3,130 

Tennessee . . . 

12,013 

11,888 

10,713 

Texas . 

18,302 

18,472 

16,047 

1,984 

1,889 

1,661 

Vermont . 

2,132 

1,923 

1,577 

Virginia . 

10,689 

10,527 

9,593 

Washington . 

4 , 584 

4,401 

3,854 

West  Virginia . 

4,614 

4 , 536 

3,933 

Wisconsin . 

8,638 

8,427 

7,775 

Wyoming . 

1,628 

1,558 

1,410 

American  Samoa. . 

370 

718 

675 

753 

779 

737 

Micronesia . 

428 

780 

736 

Northern  Mariana  Islands.... 

458 

698 

656 

Puerto  Rico . 

7,467 

7,410 

6,533 

Virgin  Islands . 

744 

761 

720 

District  of  Columbia . 

915 

908 

960 

Sub-total 

$347,240 

$342,872 

$298,413 

To  be  allocated: 

Earmarked  Efforts 

FERS 

Federal  Administration 

14,130 

9,050 

4,000 

13,258 

30,582 

4,000 

12,681 
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Table  I 

APPROBATION  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 
STATE  ALLOTMENTS,  FY  1989  -  1991 


Smith-Lever  Act 
Section  3(b)  &  3(c) 

FY  1989 

FY— 1 990 

Proposed 
FY— 1 991 

Alabama 

$5 

,231 ,812 

$5,244,834 

$5,326,709 

Alaska 

751 ,085 

754,061 

772,771 

American  Samoa 

641 ,034 

643,477 

658,837 

Arizona 

1 

,325,754 

1  ,330,593 

1,361,022 

Arkansas 

4 

,391 ,819 

4,403,831 

4,479,359 

California 

5 

,292,406 

5,311,663 

5,432,745 

Colorado 

2 

,080,741 

2,088,183 

2,134,974 

Connecticut 

1 

,567,538 

1 ,573,019 

1 ,607,481 

Delaware 

887,978 

891,521 

913,795 

Florida 

3 

,066,343 

3,077,933 

3,150,805 

Georgia 

5 

,820,150 

5,836,835 

5,941 ,747 

Guam 

675,325 

677,932 

694.323 

Hawaii 

953,304 

956,394 

975,821 

Idaho 

1 

.869,751 

1,877,112 

1  .923,395 

Illinois 

6 

,957,331 

6,982,259 

7,138,997 

Indiana 

6 

,245,485 

6,268,916 

6,416,241 

Iowa 

6 

,625,561 

6,651 ,022 

6,811,110 

Kansas 

3 

,887,790 

3,901 ,435 

3,987,228 

Kentucky 

6 

,641 ,167 

6,662,435 

6,796,161 

Louisiana 

3 

.893,054 

3,903,734 

3,970,885 

Maine 

1 

,568,663 

1,574,158 

1,608,710 

Maryland 

2 

,383,356 

2,391 ,302 

2,441 ,260 

Massachusetts 

1 

,962,241 

1,968,994 

2,011,458 

Michigan 

6 

,339,179 

6,361 ,272 

6,500,186 

Micronesia 

692,347 

695,173 

712,941 

Minnesota 

6 

,216,814 

6,239,419 

6,381 ,552 

Mississippi 

5 

,447,039 

5,458.945 

5,533,803 

Missouri 

6 

,155,277 

6,177,277 

6,315,603 

Montana 

1 

,754,358 

1,760,952 

1,802,414 

Nebraska 

3 

,512,199 

3,525,202 

3,606,958 

Nevada 

758,166 

761,248 

780,628 

New  Hampshire 

1 

,110,041 

1,114,556 

1 ,142,943 

New  Jersey 

1 

,929,934 

1,936,589 

1 ,978,430 

New  Mexico 

1 

,428,607 

1,433,409 

1 ,463,600 

New  York 

5 

.980,962 

6,000,506 

6,123,391 

North  Carolina 

8 

,793,146 

8,817,230 

8,968,660 

North  Dakota 

2 

,437,431 

2,445,962 

2,499,603 

Ohio 

7 

,649,909 

7,677,044 

7,847,658 

Oklahoma 

3 

.939,478 

3,952,012 

4,030,822 

Oregon 

2 

,470,842 

2,480,371 

2,540,283 

Pennsylvania 

7 

,480,070 

7,505,264 

7,663,677 

Puerto  Rico 

5 

,594,387 

5,603,199 

5,658,609 

Rhode  Island 

754,094 

756,997 

775,251 

South  Carolina 

4 

,291 ,462 

4,302.384 

4,371 .057 

South  Dakota 

2 

.516,695 

2,525,791 

2,582,983 

Tennessee 

6 

.404,242 

6,422,424 

6,536,741 

Texas 

8 

,872,600 

8,899,685 

9,069,983 

Utah 

1 

,163,165 

1 ,167,310 

1  .193,374 

Vermont 

1 

,239,850 

1  ,244,456 

1  ,273.415 

Virgin  Islands 

656,922 

659,504 

675,738 

Virginia 

5 

,310,606 

5,325,912 

5,422,149 

Washington 

2 

.928,383 

2,939,150 

3,006,851 

West  Virginia 

3 

,092,014 

3,100,987 

3,157,408 

Wisconsin 

6 

,212,219 

6.234,753 

6,376.442 

Wyoming 

1 

.048,236 

1 ,052,202 

1 ,077,136 

No.  Mariana  Islands 

620.969 

623.383 

638.568 

Sub-total 

3(b)  Special  Needs 

3(c)  Fed ‘ 1  Admin. 

199 

1 

5 

.521 ,331 
.544,909 
.822.760 

200,172,211 

1,544,909 

5.849.880 

204,264,691 

1,544,909 

6.020.400 

Total 

206 

.889.000 

207.567.000 

211 .830.000 

TABLE  IA 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 
PESTICIDE  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT,  FY  1989  -  1991 


Smith-Lever  Act: 
Section  3  (d) 

FY  1989 

.  FY-1990 

Total 

for 

Proposed 
FY  1991 

Alabama 

S 

24,287 

S  24,287 

S 

24,287 

Alaska 

8,491 

8,491 

8,491 

Arizona 

17,980 

17,980 

17,980 

Arkansas 

37,917 

37,917 

37,917 

California 

82,862 

82,862 

82,862 

Colorado 

18,976 

18,976 

18,976 

Connecticut 

11 ,155 

11,155 

11,155 

Delaware 

10,940 

10,940 

10,940 

Florida 

34,080 

34,080 

34,080 

Georgia 

53,195 

53,195 

53,195 

Guam 

8,620 

8,620 

8,620 

Hawai 1 

11 ,177 

11,177 

11 ,177 

Idaho 

18,770 

18,770 

18,770 

Illinois 

'75,047 

75,047 

75,047 

Indiana 

39,000 

39,000 

39,000 

Iowa 

72,061 

72,061 

72,061 

Kansas 

32,535 

32,535 

32,535 

Kentucky 

21,032 

21,032 

21 ,032 

Louisiana 

23,126 

23,126 

23,126 

Maine 

13,573 

13,573 

13,573 

Maryland 

16,505 

16,505 

16,505 

Massachusetts 

14,331 

14,331 

14,331 

Michigan 

31,916 

31 ,916 

13,916 

Minnesota 

48,656 

48,656 

48,656 

Mississippi 

38,171 

38,171 

38,171 

Missouri 

35,076 

35,076 

35,076 

Montana 

16,419 

16,419 

16,419 

Nebraska 

48,392 

48,392 

48,392 

Nevada 

9,744 

9,744 

9,744 

New  Hampshire 

9,552 

9,552 

9,552 

New  Jersey 

14,796 

14,796 

14,796 

New  Mexico 

11,847 

11,847 

11,847 

New  York 

29,003 

29,003 

29,003 

North  Carolina 

43,402 

43,402 

43,402 

North  Dakota 

20,430 

20,430 

20,430 

Ohio 

39,700 

39,700 

39,700 

Oklahoma 

26,451 

26,451 

26,451 

Oregon 

20,264 

20,264 

20,264 

Pennsylvania 

24,268 

24,268 

24,268 

Puerto  Rico 

8,519 

8,519 

8,519 

Rhode  Island 

10,400 

10,400 

10,400 

South  Carolina 

25,400 

25,400 

25,400 

South  Dakota 

19,430 

19,430 

19.430 

Tennessee 

22,795 

22,795 

22,795 

Texas 

73,493 

73.493 

73,493 

Utah 

11,519 

11,519 

11  ,519 

Vermont 

10,193 

10,193 

10,193 

Virgin  Islands 

8,987 

8,987 

8,987 

Virginia 

22,933 

22,933 

22,933 

Washington 

26,116 

26,116 

26,116 

West  Virginia 

'  11,408 

11,408 

11,408 

Wisconsin 

33,276 

33,276 

33,276 

Wvomlnq 

10.774 

10.774 

10.774 

Sub-total 

Special  Projects 
Undistributed 

SI 

,409,000 

224,000 

1  ,409,000 

224,000 

928.000 

1  ,409,000 

224,000 

1  .947.000 

Total 

SI 

.633.000 

S2.561 .000 

S3 

.580.000 
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TABLE  IB 


APPROPRIATION 
FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

FOR  PAYMENTS  TO 
EDUCATION,  FY 

STATES 

1989  -  1991 

Smith-Lever  Act: 
Section  3  (d) 

FY-1989 

FY-1990 

Total  Proposed 
FY-1990 

Alabama 

51 

,909,987 

SI .898,566 

S722.752 

Alaska 

167,319 

166,106 

61.792 

American  Samoa 

58,834 

57,859 

— 

Arizona 

540,929 

536,643 

197,872 

Arkansas 

1 

,217,178 

1,209,822 

460,313 

California 

3 

,176,441 

3,146,396 

1,130,993 

Colorado 

536,142 

531 ,838 

195,929 

Connecticut 

437,352 

433,749 

158,993 

Delaware 

214,036 

212,499 

79,289 

Florida 

1 

,962,548 

1 ,947,329 

720,809 

Georgia 

2 

,078,891 

2,066,330 

786,905 

Guam 

58,980 

57,988 

— 

Hawal 1 

249,260 

247,520 

92,897 

Idaho 

282,209 

280,138 

104,561 

Illinois 

2 

,054,606 

2,039,188 

757,745 

Indiana 

1 

,161,060 

1  ,153,427 

436,985 

Iowa 

872,584 

867,380 

332,009 

Kansas 

669,282 

664,678 

250,361 

Kentucky 

1 

,604,610 

1  ,594,827 

606,113 

Louisiana 

1 

,805,330 

1,793,083 

672,209 

Maine 

406,907 

404,231 

153,161 

Maryland 

812,655 

806,672 

300,905 

Massachusetts 

935,358 

928,001 

343,673 

Michigan 

1 

,719,074 

1,707,403 

643.049 

Micronesia 

63,224 

61,728 

— 

Minnesota 

958,948 

952,705 

361,169 

Mississippi 

1 

,651  ,913 

1  ,642,074 

623,609 

Missouri 

1 

,498,087 

1 ,488,317 

563,345 

Montana 

286,603 

284,558 

106,505 

Nebraska 

520,090 

516,722 

195,929 

Nevada 

164,957 

163,589 

59,849 

New  Hampshire 

229,893 

228,189 

85,121 

New  Jersey 

1 

,030,817 

1,022,187 

374.777 

New  Mexico 

490,213 

486,539 

180,377 

New  York 

3 

,275,257 

3,247,725 

1 ,189,313 

North  Carolina 

2 

,436,917 

2,423,266 

930,761 

North  Dakota 

332,701 

330,654 

125,945 

Ohio 

2 

,114,874 

2,100,119 

788,849 

Oklahoma 

1 

.013,662 

1 ,006,744 

378,665 

Oregon 

474,736 

470,823 

172,601 

Pennsylvania 

2 

,598,069 

2,580,347 

973,529 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

.349,553 

1,329,858 

415,601 

Rhode  Island 

292,421 

290,345 

108,449 

South  Carolina 

1 

,472,586 

1 ,464,288 

561 ,401 

South  Dakota 

375,477 

373,104 

141  ,497 

Tennessee 

1 

,908,453 

1  ,896,952 

722,753 

Texas 

4 

,047,981 

4,020.306 

1  ,512,017 

Utah 

297,019 

294,621 

108,449 

Vermont 

226,837 

225,349 

85,121 

Virgin  Islands 

58,190 

57,292 

• 

Virginia 

1 

,630,076 

1,620,178 

617,777 

Washington 

653,952 

648,670 

238,697 

West  Virginia 

942,695 

937,064 

357,281 

Wisconsin 

922,737 

916,171 

343,673 

Wyoming 

182,087 

180,801 

67,625 

No.  Mariana  Islands 

57.683 

56.842 

— 

Sub-total 

Fed'i  Admin 

’  58.490,280 
144.720 

58,069 ,800 
127.200 

21 .600,000 

Total 

58 

.635.000 

58.197.000 

21 .600.000 
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TABLE  IC 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  1890  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 
ANO  TUSKEGEE  UNIVERSITY  FY  1989  -  1991 


INSTITUTION 

FY-1989 

FY-1990 

Total  Proposed 
for  FY  1991 

ALABAMA: 

Alabama  A&M  Univ. 
Tuskegee  Univ. 

1  957,792 

957,792 

SI  ,133,166 

1 ,133,166 

11 ,195,300 
1,195,300 

ARKANSAS: 

University  of  Arkansas 
at  Pine  Bluff 

854,233 

1,019,601 

1 ,078,194 

DELAWARE: 

Oelaware  State  College 

315,925 

371 ,400 

391,057 

FLORIDA: 

Florida  A&M  Univ. 

770,688 

926,246 

981 ,359 

GEORGIA: 

Fort  Valley 

State  College 

1 ,120,609 

1,342,659 

1,421,335 

KENTUCKY: 

Kentucky  State  Univ. 

1 ,393,496 

1 ,681 ,963 

1  ,784,164 

LOUISIANA: 

Southern  University 
and  A&M  College 

796,120 

940,926 

• 

992,234 

MARYLAND: 

Unlverlsty  of  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore 

609,787 

720,826 

760,164 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Alcorn  State  Univ. 

969,275 

1  ,131  ,140 

1  ,188,489 

MISSOURI: 

Lincoln  University 

1 ,367,832 

1 ,668,648 

1,775,232 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 

North  Carolina  AIT 

State  University 

1 ,713,983 

2,030,289 

2,142,349 

OKLAHOMA: 

Langston  University 

830,324 

1,004,059 

1,065,616 

SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

South  Carolina  State 
University 

843,346 

990.495 

1 ,042,631 

TENNESSEE: 

Tennessee  State 
University 

1 .284.727 

1 ,529,863 

1 ,616,715 

TEXAS: 

Prairie  View  AiH 
University 

1 ,686,778 

2.046.539 

2,173,998 

VIRGINIA: 

Virginia  State 
University 

1 .086.653 

1 .291  .574 

1 .364.183 

Subtotal 

17,559,360 

20,962.560 

22,168,320 

Fed'l  Administration 

731 .640 

873.440 

923.680 

TOTAL 

CO 

f\J 

o 

o 

o 

121 .836.000 

123.092.000 
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TABLE  II 

APPR0PR1AT ION  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 
BASIS  Or  AllOlMENT  AND  MATCHING  REQUIRED 
FISCAL  YEAR  1 991 


HEM 

TOTAL 

ESTIMATE 

1990 

AUOTMENT 

AM0UN1 

PAID  W/0 
MATCHING 

AM0UN1 

REQUIRED 

HA1CHING 

Smith-lever 

Act:  Sec  3b 

246,535,000 

56,4/5,091 -Fixed  by 

Sec  3b 

PL  87-749 

1 .544,909 -Spec' T  Need 

14,513,808 

41 ,961 ,283 

1 ,544,909 

Sec  3c 

(153,810,000) 

58.915.840- farm  pop. 

58.915.840- rural  pop. 
29, 957. 920-equal ly  & 

6.020,400  for  fed's 
admin.  & 
coord.  Sec 
3c.  1 

7,020,400 

146,789,600 

Federal  Emp 
loyees  Ret¬ 
irement  sys 

Retirement  & 

Employee 

Compensation 

4, 000, 000 -Fed's 
contr. 

4,000,000 

Cost 

15. 252, 000 -Fed ' 1  con¬ 
tribution 

15,252,000 

Penalty  Mail 

15,453,000  Reimburse¬ 
ment  to 

Post  Office 

15,453,000 

— 

Section  3d 

59.B44.000 

21 .600,000  EFNEP 
12.000,000 -Priority 

7 , 1 64 ,000 -1  PM 
15,500,000-Water  Qual. 
3,580,000-PlA  . 

21  .600,000 
12,000,000 
7,164,000 
15,500,000 
3.580,000 

— 

Title  XIV, 
Food/Ag  Act 
1977,  as 
amended.  1 890 
Colleges 

23.092,000 

(23,092,000) 

923,680-Fed  1 1  Admin 
22,168,320-10  1890 

Colleges  & 
Tuskegee 

23,092,000 

Sec.  1416, 
lac i lities 
Grants 

9,508,000 

(9,508,000) 

380, 320-Fed’s  Admin 
9,127 ,6B0-To  1890 

Colleges  G 
luskegee 

9,50B,000 

D.C.  Public 
Postsecondary 
Education  Re¬ 
organization 

Act 

1.000.000 

(1,000,000) 

40.000-Fed '1  Admin 
960,000-lo  Univ.  D.( 

40,000 

960,000 

SUBTOTAL 

339,979,000 

339,979,000 

148.723.208 

191 ,255,792 

Fed'T  Admin 

5.697.000 

Total.  FY90 

345.676.000 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

Purpose  Statement 

The  National  Agricultural  Library  (NAL)  had  Its  mission  outlined  by  the 
Organic  Act  of  1862,  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  act,  as 
amended,  sets  forth  a  mission,  "to  acquire  and  to  diffuse  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  useful  Information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture, 
rural  development,  aquaculture  and  human  nutrition.  In  the  most  comprehensive 
and  general  sense  of  the  word,"  and  placed  upon  the  Secretary  the 
responsibility  to  "Procure  and  preserve  all  Information  concerning 
agriculture,  rural  development,  aquaculture,  and  human  nutrition,  which  he  can 
obtain  by  means  of  books..." 

The  NAL  serves  as  the  Nation’s  chief  agricultural  Information  resource.  It 
provides  agricultural  Information  products  and  services  through  traditional 
library  functions  and  through  modem  electronic  dissemination  to  agencies  of 
the  USDA,  public  and  private  organizations,  and  Individuals.  The  NAL 
coordinates  a  national  network  of  public  and  private  libraries  consisting  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  other  state  supported  colleges  and 
universities  with  agriculturally  related  programs,  other  public  organizations. 
Industry,  and  other  private  sector  organizations.  The  NAL  provides  a 
leadership  role  In  U.S.  participation  In  International  agricultural  library 
and  Information  systems  and  In  efforts  to  promote  worldwide  availability  of 
agricultural  Information. 

The  NAL  has  as  Its  ultimate  purpose  facilitating  access  to  and  use  of 
Information  about  agriculture  and  related  sciences  by  all  those  who  need  the 
Information.  In  addition  to  providing  traditional  library  services  such  as 
bibliographies,  reference  services  and  document  delivery  to  agricultural 
scientists  and  researchers,  NAL  Is  expanding  Its  role  and  serving  a  wider 
audience  by  using  modern  Information  dissemination  technology  to  Its  fullest. 
While  the  library  has  concentrated  Its  thrust  towards  agricultural 
researchers,  the  wider  audience  Includes  Federal,  State  and  local 
administrators,  and  agricultural  extension  and  education  personnel  as  well  as 
the  farmer,  the  small  businessman,  public  groups  at  all  levels,  and  the 
general  public. 

With  approximately  2.0  million  volumes  of  printed  material  on  agriculture  and 
supporting  scientific  disciplines,  NAL  has  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
Its  kind  In  the  world.  Both  current  and  historical  Information  Is  collected 
and  organized  for  effective  utilization  by  a  wide  range  of  users,  and  Is 
cataloged  or  Indexed  In  AGRICOLA,  the  NAL  database  of  2.7  million  citations 
to  agricultural  publications.  The  NAL  also  provides  Input  of  U.S. 
publication  records  to  AGRIS,  the  cooperative  agricultural  database  of  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  basic  operations  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library  are  located  In  the 
NAL  Building  at  Beltsvllle,  Maryland.  Specialized  services  are  provided  from 
a  reference  center  In  Washington,  D.C.  Service  Is  provided  from  both  these 
locations  as  well  as  18  officially  designated  USDA  field  libraries  In  the 
States  and  38  smaller  USDA  centers  containing  a  total  of  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  volumes. 

As  of  September  30,  1989,  the  NAL  employment  was  183  permanent  full  time  and 
27  other  than  permanent,,  of  which  179  permanent  full  time  and  27  other  than 
permanent  are  located  .In  Beltsvllle,  while  the  rest  are  located  In 
Washington,  D.C. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 


1989  Actual  and  Estimated,  1990  and  1991 


• 

• 

- I5BT 

Actual 

- TWD - 

Estimated 

mi - - 

Estimated 

• 

• 

• 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

National  Agricultural  Library . : 

$14,268,000 

192 

$14,676,000 

182 

$15,773,000 

182 

Obligations  under  other  USDA  : 

appropriations:  : 

Agricultural  Research  Service:  : 

Subscriptions  Costs . : 

5.194 

5.186 

5.186 

Evaluation  of  Text  Digitizing.: 

57.000 

— 

— 

— 

Current  Awareness  : 

Literature  Service . : 

528.798 

3 

481.000 

3 

481.000 

4 

Space  Costs . : 

164.067 

— 

171.670 

— 

146.670 

— 

NAL/ARS  Library  Initiatives...: 

60.000 

1 

18.000 

— 

18.000 

— 

Postage  and  Mail  Service . : 

20.210 

— 

10.000 

— 

10.000 

— 

Transformers/Chillers . : 

140.000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Document  Delivery . : 

— 

— 

60.000 

— 

60.000 

— 

Translations . : 

250 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coca  Bibliographies . : 

7.631 

--- 

3.705 

3.705 

— 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  : 
Space  Costs . : 

15.526 

16.133 

.... 

16.133 

_ _ 

Current  Awareness  : 

Literature  Service . : 

2.436 

•  2.436 

--- 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  : 

Inspection  Service:  : 

Current  Awareness  : 

Literature  Service . : 

20.207 

22.029 

22.029 

Translation  Service . : 

4.658 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cooperative  State  Research  Ser  : 
Support  for  Aquaculture  Inf.Ct: 

70.191 

1 

56.650 

- - 

15.000 

— 

Postage  and  Mail  Service  : 

7.355 

— 

5.667 

— 

5.667 

— 

Space .  : 

19.118 

— 

19.798 

— 

19.798 

- - 

National  Biological  Impact  : 

Assessment  Program . : 

12.000 

... 

3.579 

— 

3.579 

— 

Joint  Council  Reports  Staff...: 

11.320 

— 

22.265 

— 

22.265 

— 

Alternative  Farming  Info.  Ct.  : 

100.000 

2 

100.000 

2 

100.000 

2 

Extension  Service:  : 

Current  Awareness  : 

Literature  Service . : 

12.475 

12.440 

12.440 

Youth  4-H  Information  Center..: 

100.000 

2 

100.000 

2 

100.000 

2 

Pesticide  Application  Training: 

45.000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

Farmers  Home  Administration . : 

9.564 

— 

67.610 

1 

62.102 

1 

Detail  -  J.W.  Parson . : 

Forest  Service:  : 

Current  Awareness  •  : 

Literature  Service . : 

7.481 

7.839 

7.839 

Indexing  Service . : 

33.467 

1 

35.907 

1 

37.200 

1 

Postage/Fees . : 

467 

— 

560 

— 

660 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Ser..: 
Current  Awareness  : 

3.735 

3.735 

Literature  Service . : 

3.649 

— 

“ - 

... 

Food  Irradiation  Database . : 

6.000 

— 

“  “  - 

“  “  “ 

“  “  “ 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service:  : 

110.000 

Lending  Services . : 

110.000 

— 

110.000 

— 

Upgrade  Nutrition  : 

60.000 

Education  Guide . : 

— 

— 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Ser  : 
Current  Awareness  : 

6.188 

6.188 

Literature  Service . : 

6.064 

— 

«... 

"  “  “ 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 


1989  Actual  and  Estimated.  1990  and  1991 


- vm - 

Actual 

TC5T) 

Estimated 

1991  : 

Estimated  : 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff: 

Years: 

Office  of  International 

Cooperation  &  Development: 
Aquaculture  Support . 

18.907 

2.928 

Current  Awareness 

Literature  Service . 

Training . 

1.000 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

...  • 

Office  of  Public  Affairs: 

Special  Collections . 

20.000 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Current  Awareness 

Literature  Service . 

2.084 

3.672 

3,672 

Miscellaneous  Activities . 

— — _ 

30.731 

... 

101.569 

...  • 

Total  Other  USDA 

Appropriations . 

1.682.611 

10 

1.376.800 

10 

1.376.773 

10  : 

Yotal  Agricultural 

Appropr i ations«« • •••••• •••••• 

15.950.611 

202 

16,052.800 

192 

17.149.773 

192  : 

Other  Federal  Funds 

Dept,  of  Commerce.  NTIS 

Sale  of  Photocopies . 

23.000 

23.000 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Bibl i ographies . 

58.590 

11.500 

80.000 

80,000 

National  Oceanic  and 

Atmospheric  Administration: 
Aquaculture . 

20.200 

20.200 

Other  Federal  Funds . 

70.090 

_ 

123.200 

- - 

123.200 

- • 

Total.  NAL . 

16.020.701 

202 

16.176.000 

192 

17.272.973 

192  : 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Staff-Years: 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Celling . 

202 

192 

192 

Non -Ceil ing . 

10 

10 

10 

Total 

212 

222 

2 22 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 


1989  and 

Estimated  1990 

and  1991 

1989 

1990 

1991 

' 1 "  ' 

Personnel  Compensation 

Headquarters . 

$6,007,361 

$5,905,173 

$6,122,185 

11  Total  Personnel 

Compensation . 

6.007.361 

5.905.173 

6.122.185 

12  Personnel  Benefits 

954.609 

938.890 

959.618 

13  Benefits  for  Former 

Personnel . 

3.658 

Total  Pers.  Comp.  & 

Benefits . 

6.965.628 

6.844.063 

7.081.803 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . 

132.014 

154.043 

157.000 

22  Transportation  of 

Things . 

20.016 

21.000 

22.000 

23  Communications. 

Utilities  and  Other 
Rent . 

664.117 

700.000 

750.000 

24  Printing  and 

Reproduction . 

72.077 

80.000 

90.000 

25  Other  Services . 

3.511.833 

3.961.564 

4.254.367 

26  Supplies  and 

Material s . 

1.507.008 

1.600.000 

2.399.000 

31  Equipment . 

799.539 

850.000 

900.000 

41  Grants . 

451.830 

465.330 

118.830 

Total  Other  Objects 

7.158.454 

7.831.937 

8.691.197 

Total  Direct  Obligations 

14.124.08? 

14.676.000 

15.773.000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary.  ES 
Positions 

$75,500 

$81,400 

$101,000 

Average  Salary.  GS/GM 
Positions 

$29,019 

$30,093 

$30,664 

Average  Grade  GS/GM 
Positions 

8.54 

8.54 

8.54 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored:  deleted  matter  enclosed  In  brackets): 

National  Agricultural  Library 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library  [$14,676,000] 
$15,773,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706  (a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $35,000  shall  be  available  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further,  that  not  to  exceed  $675,000 
shall  be  available  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  Improvements:  [Provided  further,  that  $385,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  grant  pursuant  to  section  1472  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3318)3. 

The  change  deletes  language  providing  funds  in  FY  1990  to  the  Leflar  School  of 
Law,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  Arkansas  by  means  of  a  grant. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 


Appropriation  Act.  1990 . $14,883,000 

Budget  Estimate.  1991 .  15.773.000 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  +890.000 

Adjustments  In  1990: 

Appropriation  Act.  1990 . $14,883,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L. 99-177) .  -207,000 

Adjusted  Base  for  1991 .  14.676.000 

Budget  Estimate.  1991 .  15.773.000 

Increase  over  adjusted.  1991 .  +1  .097.000 


Items  of  Change 
Library  Materials... 

Networking . 

Leflar  School  of  Law 
All  Other . 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1990  Pay  Program 


Estimate  Costs 

$1,401,039  -0- 

123.900  -0- 

380.000  -0- 

12.771.061  +$321,000 

$14.676.000  +$321.000 


Changes 
+$906,000 
+  250.000 
-  380.000 
-0- 

+$77  6.000 


1991 

Estimate 

$2,307,039 

373.900 

-0- 

13.092,061 

$1 6,773  OOP 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Increase 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

1.  Agricultural  Library 

Services  for  Research 
and  Education . 

$13,824,082 

192 

$14,380,000 

182 

(1) 

$+1,097,000 

$15,477,000 

182 

2.  Repair  and  Maintenance 
of  Facilities . 

300.000 

143.918 

296.000 

296.000 

Unobligated  Balance . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  available  or  estimate 

14.268.000 

192 

14.676.000 

182 

$+1,097,000 

15.773.000 

182 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol  1 1 ngs 

Reduction . 

Total  Appropriation . 

14.268.000 

192 

207.000 

14.883.000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  basic  function  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library  (NAL)  Is  to  Identify# 
acquire#  disseminate#  and  deliver  pertinent  food  and  agriculture  Information 
to  all  scientists#  researchers#  administrators#  and  others  working  In 
agricultural  fields  In  both  the  government  and  private  sectors.  To  meet  user 
needs#  the  NAL  Is  working  with  libraries  at  land-grant  universities  and  other 
Institutions  to  develop  a  network  to  enhance  access  to  Information.  NAL  also 
maintains  an  extensive  collection  of  agricultural  publications  and  provides 
access  to  these  publications  through  AGRICOLA#  Its  master  bibliographic 
database.  The  NAL  also  provides  current  awareness  and  retrospective  searches 
on  worldwide  agricultural  literature  through  other  computer-based  systems  of 
Interest  to  agricultural  scientists  and  educators. 

One  essential  NAL  program  Involves  advanced  Information  technologies.  The  NAL 
has  Intensified  Its  efforts  to  enhance  and  expand  Its  Information-providing 
capabilities  by  testing  the  exciting  possibilities  of  the  new  technology# 
Including  computer-based  video  technology#  both  often  coupled  with  recently 
developed  optical  scanning  and  developing  laser  technology#  and  artificial 
Intelligence  software.  The  NAL  staff  strive  to  Identify  and  evaluate  these 
advanced  technologies  to  determine  their  potential  for  Improving  agricultural 
Information  access  and  use.  As  these  advanced  technologies  are  applied  to 
specific  projects#  NAL  works  to  transfer  their  use  to  other  agricultural 
organizations#  which  could  benefit  from  their  adoption.  Such  technologies 
have  great  potential  for  making  Information  more  widely  available  In  a  more 
timely  way  and  In  greater  depth  than  ever  before.  By  using  advanced 
Information  technology#  NAL  will  be  better  able  to  promote  the  organization 
and  availability  of  agricultural  Information  to  the  national  and 
International  agricultural  communities. 

The  NAL  serves  a  dual  role  as  the  primary  literature  source  for  the  American 
agricultural  community  and  as  a  national  authority  among  libraries  and 
Information  centers  here  and  abroad.  As  part  of  Its  responsibility  for 
processing  of  agricultural  serials#  the  NAL  recently  became  a  self¬ 
authenticating  member  of  the  Cooperative  Online  Serials  (CONSER)  Project 
coordinated  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  NAL  also  has  obtained  Independent 
status  In  the  Library  of  Congress*  National  Coordinated  Cataloging  Operations 
(NACO)  project  to  build  a  national  name  authority  file  for  publications.  The 
NAL  also  Is  cooperating  with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  on  sharing 
collection  responsibilities  for  veterinary  science#  human  nutrition# 
literature#  and  biotechnology. 

In  an  effort  to  Improve  services  In  particular  subject  areas#  the  NAL  has 
established  specialized  Information  centers  to  provide  enhanced  services  to 
current  clientele  as  well  as  to  develop  new  service  relationships  with  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  The  purpose  of  the  centers  Is  to  focus  or 
concentrate  activities  In  the  areas  of  great  Interest  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture#  the  agricultural  community  throughout  the  Nation,  and  the 
public.  NAL  Is  able' to  take  a  proactive  approach  that  Involves  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  outreach  and  networking  activities.  In  addition#  Information 
center  staff  concentrate  their  efforts  on  strengthening  the  NAL  collection  and 
developing  Information  products.  Information  centers  have  a  diverse 
audience.  While  agricultural  researchers  have  been  a  traditional  primary 
audience  for  NAL#  Information  center  clientele  also  Include  educators# 
consumers#  and  the  private  sector  to  a  greater  degree.  Currently#  NAL  has 
Information  centers  on  Agricultural  Trade  and  Marketing;  Alternative  Farming 
Systems  (Low  Input/Sustalnable  Agriculture;  Animal  Welfare;  Aquaculture; 
Biotechnology;  Critical  Agricultural  Materials;  Family;  Fiber  and  Textiles; 
Food  and  Nutrition;  Food  Irradiation;  Horticulture;  Rural  Development;  Youth 
Development;  Technology  Transfer;  and  Water  Quality. 
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Justification  of  Increases 
(1)  A  net  increase  of  $1,097,000  consisting  of; 

(a)  An  Increase  of  $906,000  to  provide  funding  for  library  materials 

Trr.-3TH'.U39~avai Table  in'FY  1990). - - - 

Need  for  Change. 

Agriculture  researchers  and  educators  may  experience  greater 
difficulty  in  locating  information  because  rising  costs  and  currency 
fluctuations  have  eroded  NAL's  ability  to  maintain  a  collection  of 
library  resources  to  satisfy  the  user  needs.  These  factors  have 
also  affected  NAL's  ability  to  serve  as  a  national  information 
service  with  world  wide  coverage  of  vital  agricultural  and 
scientific  information. 

Cost  increases  have  affected  NAL's  ability  to  procure  journal 
literature.  Overall  prices  have  escalated  by  as  much  as  171%  since 
FY  1978.  The  cost  of  foreign  titles  has  increased  by  approximately 
192%  over  the  same  period.  As  a  scientific  and  technical 
information  library  on  agricultural  information.  NAL  has  been 
especially  hard  hit  because  the  prices  of  science  journals  have 
increased  more  rapidly  than  those  in  other  disciplines.  From  1986 
to  1988.  the  average  price  of  a  humanities  title  increased  20.6%. 

The  average  price  of  a  social  science  title  increased  24.8%.  while 
the  average  price  for  science  titles  increased  37.5%.  Furthermore, 
in  recent  years,  many  publishers  have  imposed  extremely  high 
differential  rates  for  library  subscriptions  as  opposed  to  those  for 
individuals.  Book  prices  have  also  escalated  to  the  point  that  has 
prevented  NAL  from  securing  books  essential  for  the  scientific 
community.  The  average  cost  of  a  book  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1988  is  $33.63,  while  the  average  price  of  an  agricultural 
book  is  $48.58.  biology  is  $77.38,  and  chemistry  is  $90.44. 

To  cope  with  the  spiraling  costs  of  vital  library  materials.  NAL  has 
cancelled  serial  subscriptions  and  curtailed  other  purchasing 
programs.  These  necessary  steps  decrease  world  wide  coverage  of 
important  agricultural  developments,  delay  document  delivery  to 
users  since  borrowing  from  other  libraries  must  occur,  and  increase 
user  frustration.  As  a  result.  NAL  is  losing  its  value  as  a  last 
resort  nationally  for  agricultural  library  materials. 

Increased  research  and  extension  activities  also  dictate  the  need 
for  NAL  to  more  fully  develop  a  capability  to  service  the 
information  needs  of  scientists  and  others. 

Nature  of  Change. 

These  funds  will  provide  NAL  with  the  ability  to  procure  library 
resources  necessary  for  use  by  the  agricultural  community. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $250,000  to  expand  networking  ($123,900  available  in 

FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change. 

Users  must  have  rapid  access  to  information  which  is  crucial  to 
scientific  research.  NAL  must  take  the  lead  for  coordinating  basic 
services  available  from  the  agricultural  library  community. 
Networking  is  essential  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts,  to 
implement  resource  sharing  of  specialized  collections,  coordinate 
processing  and  provision  of  services,  develop  a  clearinghouse  and 
referral  center  as  part  of  the  network,  and  maintaining  an  updated 
directory  of  agricultural  information  services  on-line. 
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There  Is  a  need  to  expand  and  improve  the  national  agricultural 
Information  network  by:  reducing  unnecessary  duplication  of 
processing  of  materials.  Increasing  resource  sharing  In  cooperation 
with  ARS  and  other  agricultural  libraries;  and  Improving  usefulness 
of  the  AGRICOLA  database  to  scientists.  NAL  will  continue  to  work 
cooperatively  with  1862  and  1890  land-grant  university  libraries  to 
develop  and  operate  a  network  that  will  provide  agricultural 
information  to  the  user  expeditiously. 

NAL  must  Increase  Its  educational  assistance  to  its  users,  its 
staff,  and  other  libraries,  using  up-to-date  Instructional 
technology  to  extend  its  reach.  Because  of  the  rapidity  of  change 
in  library  and  information  service  methodologies  and  technologies, 
continuing  education  in  agricultural  librarianship  is  essential  to 
maintain  effective  network  program. 

Nature  of  Change. 

Funds  proposed  are  required  to  develop  and  implement  a  coordinated 
plan  which  will  serve  as  a  framework  for  the  establishment  and 
continuing  coordination  of  specific  cooperative  projects  having  a 
bilateral  and  multi-lateral  impact,  and  to  initiate  certain 
significant  national  network  programs. 

Another  very  significant  cooperative  effort  within  this  area  is  the 
joint  text  digitizing  project  where  44  Land-Grant  Universities  have 
joined  with  NAL  to  plan  and  fund  a  2-year  project  to  digitize 
library  materials  for  patrons  use  and  for  preservation.  At  the 
completion  of  this  project,  the  model  will  be  basis  for  developing  a 
national  program  involving  a  number  of  libraries  in  capturing  this 
data  in  electronic  form. 

A  project  with  North  Carolina  State  is  evaluating  the  transmission 
of  high  resolution  images  of  scientific  text  and  graphics  for  which 
commercial  facsimile  is  unsatisfactory.  As  this  is  completed,  it 
will  be  extenoed  to  a  number  of  libraries  which  will  lead  towards  a 
national  system  for  disseminating  the  data  captured  in  the  text 
digitizing  program.  Scientists  will  have  access  to  this  data  from 
terminals  at  the  work  station. 

NAL  will  also  provide  the  infrastructure  and  support  for  network 
meetings,  and  strengthen  cooperative  development  of  network  services 
and  the  specialized  collections  on  which  they  are  based.  Other 
cooperative  programs  in  research  and  development  of  useful 
information  technologies  will  be  encouraged.  NAL  will  also  provide 
the  training  necessary  to  implement  and  maintain  appropriate 
services  throughout. 

This  will  build  on  existing  cooperative  efforts,  such  as  the  project 
involving  over  40  Land-Grant  libraries  that  create  bibliographic 
records  of  their  state  agricultural  publications  for  the  AGRICOLA 
database.  This  NAL  Land-Grant  state  publications  project  is  one  in 
which  institutions  cooperate  in  the  acquisition,  cataloging, 
indexing  and  provision  of  document  delivery  of  state  agricultural 
publications.  As  a  result,  many  state  publications  that  previously 
were  not  available  can  be  searched  and  used  by  the  world.  In 
addition.  NAL  can  turn  resources  previously  used  to  catalog  state 
publications  to  the  cataloging  of  other  U.S.  documents. 

In  support  of  ARS.  NAL  is  developing  an  information  network  for  ARS 
field  libraries,  and  users  at  ARS  field  stations  without  libraries. 
The  network  structure  will  be  state  of  the  art.  cost  effective,  and 
more  fully  integrated  with  the  resources  of  the  NAL  and  the 
agricultural  information  network.  This  initiative  will  use  advanced 
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and  Improved  Information  delivery  systems  and  services  to  ARS 
scientists,  avoiding  costly  duplication  of  collections  in  ARS.  and 
assisting  NAL  to  keep  abreast  of  key  user  needs. 

NAL  will  continue  providing  USDA  researchers  with  subject  related 
current  awareness  services  from  the  most  appropriate  databases,  and 
will  continue  supporting  network  systems  that  supply  library 
services  to  USDA  researchers  from  the  Land-Grant  University 
Libraries  at  their  field  locations. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $213,000  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $108,000  which 
represents  502  of  the  1991  raise.  The  remaining  502  of  the  1991  pay 
raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(d)  A  decrease  of  $380.000  for  the  Leflar  School  of  Law.  University  of 

Arkansas  ($380,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change. 

The  funds  are  provided  for  the  operation  of  an  agricultural  law 
library  in  the  Leflar  School  of  Law.  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
The  grant  was  made  in  FY  1990  and  is  no  longer  supported. 

Nature  of  Change. 


Continued  funding  is  not  supported  in  the  FY  1990  budget. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF-YEARS 

1989  And  Estimated  1990  and  1991- 


1989 


Amount 

Staff 

District  of  Columbia... 

174.222 

Years 

5.3 

Maryland . 

13.949.860 

186.7 

Total.  Available  or 

Estimate . 

14.124.082 

192 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

188.288 

5.4 

194.485 

5.4 

14.487.712 

176.6 

15.570.515 

176.6 

14.676.000 

182 

15.773,000 

182 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  was  established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  74-46, 
known  as  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935,  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f).  Technical  programs  are 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  conservation  districts  and  other  sponsoring  local 
organizations.  SCS  provides  technology  transfer  through  soil  conservation 
districts  to  landusers,  communities,  watershed  groups.  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
and  other  cooperators  with  erosion  control  and  water  management  problems  to  bring 
about  needed  land  treatments  and  physical  adjustments  in  land  use.  The  purpose  is 
to  improve  and  conserve  soil  and  water  resource  quantity  and  quality,  improve 
agriculture,  and  reduce  damage  caused  by  floods  and  sedimentation. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  general  responsibil ity  for  administration  of  the 
following  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Conservation  Operations  is  authorized  by  Public  Law  74-46,  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f). 
Activities  include: 

1.  Conservation  technical  assistance  provided  to  district  cooperators  and 
other  landusers  in  the  planning  and  application  of  conservation  treatments  to 
control  erosion  and  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  soil  resources,  improve 
and  conserve  water,  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  conserve  energy,  improve 
woodland,  pasture  and  range  conditions,  and  reduce  upstream  flooding;  all  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  natural  resource  base. 

Information  regarding  national  inventories  and  appraisals  of  the  resource  base  are 
provided  to  states,  districts  and  other  organizations.  Technical  assistance  is 

provided  to  monitor  and  develop  effective  conservation  programs. 

2.  Soil  surveys  are  made  to  inventory  the  Nation's  basic  soil  resources  and  to 

determine  land  capabilities  and  conservation  treatment  needs.  Soil  survey 
publications  include  interpretations  useful  to  cooperators,  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  organizations. 

3.  Snow  survey  and  water  forecasting  from  basic  data  collected  to  provide 
estimates  of  annual  water  availability  from  high  mountain  snow  packs  and  relating 
this  to  summer  stream  flow  in  the  western  States  and  Alaska.  Information  is  used 
by  agriculture,  industry,  and  cities  in  estimating  future  water  supplies. 

4.  Operation  of  plant  materials  centers  to  assemble,  test,  and  encourage 
increased  use  of  plant  species  which  show  promise  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
conservation  problem  areas. 

River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations 

This  program  is  authorized  by  the  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  Public  Law 
83-566,  Section  6,  August  4,  1954,  (16  U.S.C.  1006). 

The  program  involves  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in 
the  conduct  of  river  basin  surveys  and  investigations,  flood  hazard  analysis,  and 
flood  plain  management  assistance  to  aid  in  the  development  of  coordinated  water 
resource  programs,  including  the  development  of  guiding  principles  and 
procedures.  SCS  represents  the  Department  on  river  basin  regional  entities  and 
River  Basin  Interagency  Conmittees  for  coordination  among  Federal  Departments  and 
States. 

Watershed  Planning 

This  activity  is  carried  out  under  the  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  Public  Law  83-566,  August  4,  1954,  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1008).  The  program 
consists  of  (a)  making  preliminary  investigations  to  assess  proposed  small 
watershed  projects  in  response  to  requests  made  by  sponsoring  local  organizations 
and  (b)  providing  assistance  to  sponsors  in  the  development  of  watershed  work 
plans.  SCS  is  responsible  for  development  of  guiding  principles  and  procedures. 
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Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations.  Activities  under  this  program  Include: 

1 .  Watershed  Operations  authorized  by  Public  Law  78-534 

SCS  administers  watershed  works  of  improvement  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  {33  U.S.C.  701b-l). 

Flood  prevention  operations  include  planning  and  installing  works  of 
improvement  for  flood  prevention  and  for  the  conservation,  development, 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  water.  This  may  also  include  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities  and  the  improvement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
Activities  are  authorized  in  11  specific  flood  prevention  projects  covering  about 
11  million  acres. 


2.  Emergency  operations  authorized  by  Section  216, 

Public  Law  81-516,  (33  U.S.C.  701  b-1 )  and  Sections  403-405, 

Public  Law  95-334,  (16  U.S.C.  2203-2205) 

Emergency  operations  provide  for  the  installation  of  emergency  measures  for 
runoff  retardation  and  soil -erosion  prevention,  in  cooperation  with  landowners  and 
landusers,  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  safeguard  lives  and  property  from 
floods,  drought,  and  the  products  of  erosion  on  any  watershed  whenever  fire, 
flood,  or  any  other  natural  occurrence  is  causing  or  has  caused  a  sudden 
impairment  of  that  watershed. 


3.  Small  Watersheds  authorized  by  Public  Law  83-566,  as  amended,  (16 

U.S.C.  lool-iM8) 


This  program  provides  for  cooperation  with  local  sponsors.  State,  and  other 
public  agencies  in  the  installation  of  planned  works  of  improvement  in  approved 
watershed  projects.  Such  works  of  improvement  reduce  erosion,  floodwater,  and 
sediment  damage.  They  also  further  the  conservation,  development  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  water,  including  the  development  of  multipurpose  facilities  for  such 
uses  as  recreation,  improvement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  irrigation,  and 
water  supply  to  municipal  and  industrial  users. 


Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 


The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  is  authorized  by  Public 
amended,  (16  U.S.C.  590p  ( b ) ) .  The  program’s  objective  is  to 
long-term  solution  to  problems  resulting  from  drought  and  the 
unsuited  for  sustained  crop  production  in  the  10  Great  Plains 
include: 


Law  84-1021  ,  as 
bring  about  a 
cultivation  of  land 
States.  Activities 


1.  Cost-sharing  of  permanent  conservation  practices  under  long-term 
contracts  with  farmers  and  ranchers  in  designated  counties  in  the  10  Great  Plains 
States. 


2.  Cost-share  programming  and  contract  administration  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  make  needed  land  use  adjustments  and  install  conservation 
measures  specified  in  basic  conservation  plans  in  accordance  with  contract 
schedules. 


Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Program 

Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703),  (7  U.S.C. 
1010-1011)  and  Sections  1528-1538  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-98)  provide  authority  to  assist  locally  sponsored  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects  to  conduct  programs  of  land  conservation  and  use  in  areas 
where  acceleration  of  present  conservation  activities  are  needed  and  where 
projects  add  economic  opportunities  to  the  people. 
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Program  Attnl nl strati on ;  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  maintains  Its  central 
office  In  Washington,  D.C.  Most  of  Its  activities  are  carried  out  in  about  3,050 
field  offices  In  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Pacific  Basin  Area  serving 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  American  Somoa.  Four  technical  service 
centers  provide  program  coordination  and  technical  support.  This  includes 
services  such  as  engineering,  watershed  planning,  cartographic  work,  soil 
mechanics  laboratories,  information,  professional  help  in  agrononjy,  soils, 
biology,  forestry,  plant  materials,  range  conservation,  and  other  technical  work. 
As  of  September  30,  1989,  there  were  12,440  full-time  employees  and  1,992 
part-time.  Intermittent,  and  other  employees.  Of  these,  461  full-time  employees 
and  19  other  employees  were  located  in  Headquarters. 
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Soil  Conservation  Service 
Available  Funds  and  Staff- Years 

1989  and  Estimated,  1990  and  1991 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

ITEM 

Amount  1/ 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Conservation  Operations... 
River  Basin  Surveys  and 

$465,434,292 

10,431 

$477,109,000 

10,436 

$506,998,000 

10,637 

Investigations . 

12,051  ,000 

224 

12,292,000 

221 

10,351,000 

181 

Watershed  Planning . 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prev- 

8,651  ,000 

168 

8,824,000 

167 

6,875,000 

126 

tion  Operations . 

Great  Plains  Conservation 

172,373,000 

1,568 

180,867,000 

1,487 

151,112,000 

1,330 

Program . 

Resource  Conservation  and 

20,474,000 

188 

20,884,000 

186 

24,637,000 

196 

Development . 

25,120,000 

433 

27,255,000 

441 

24,862,000 

445 

T  Otd 1 . 

71)4,  IU3, 292 

13,012 

/2/.23I ,UUU 

77:935" 

/24,83b ,UUU 

12,916 

Deduct  allotments  to 

other  agencies: 

FS . 

-4,355,344 

-78 

-4,919,600 

-70 

-3,667,000 

-50 

FmHA . 

-315,000 

-10 

-310,500 

-11 

-309,000 

-10 

Net . 

699,432,948 

12,924 

/22,UUU,9(JU 

12,86/ 

/2U, 869, DUD 

12,866 

Obligations  under  other 

USD A  appropriations: 

Reimbursements  for 

technical  services  to: 

Agricultural  Conservation 

Program  (ASCS) . 

Experimental  Rural  Clean 

8,287,615 

288 

9,118,000 

304 

*  8,800,000 

288 

Water  Program  (ASCS).... 

1  ,007,316 

25 

1,010,000 

24 

1 ,010,000 

24 

Water  Bank  Program  (ASCS) 
Emergency  Conservation 

386,730 

14 

400,000 

14 

570,000 

19 

Proaram  1ASCS1 . 

411 .865 

11 

200,000 

5 

-0- 

„ 

Conservation  Reserve  Prog. 2/  6,546,696 

150 

17,000,000 

374 

4,000,000 

86 

Colorado  Salinity  Program  ’ 
Foreign  Details  and 

1,584,463 

41 

3,877,000 

96 

5,613,000 

136 

Assignments  (OICD) . 

799,152 

12 

1  ,067,000 

15 

1  ,067,000 

15 

Soil  Survey  (FS) . 

296,405 

5 

308,000 

5 

308,000 

5 

Accelerate  Soil  Surveys.. 
Other:  planning  and 

238,569 

5 

248,000 

5 

248,000 

5 

appl Ication . 

208,200 

215,000 

215,000 

—  - 

Hazardous  Waste  Management 
Reimbursement  for  other 

108,792 

— 

173,000 

— 

166,000 

— 

services  for: 

Facilities:  Rent,  phone, 
utilities,  etc . 

3,782,185 

1 

3,949,000 

1 

3,949,000 

1 

Proceeds  of  sales . 

180,081 

216,000 

216,000 

Miscellaneous . 

1,579,478 

12 

1  ,681  ,000 

12 

1  ,681  ,000 

12 

Total ,  Other  USDA 

Appropri at ions . 

25,417,547 

564 

39,462,000 

855 

27,843,000 

591 

Total,  Agriculture 

Appropriations . 

724,850,495 

13,488 

761 ,462,900 

13,712 

748,702,000 

13,446 

Obligations  under  other 

Federal  appropri ati ons: 
Reimbursement  for  technical 

services  for: 

Soil  surveys  (Interior).. 

1 ,045,800 

26 

1 ,085,000 

26 

1 ,085,000 

26 

Accelerate  Soil  Surveys.. 
Other:  planning  and 

'  784,604 

22 

825,000 

22 

825,000 

22 

appl ication . 

1  ,751  ,547 

36 

2,132,000 

38 

2,132,000 

38 

Acid  rain  (EPA) . 

440,967 

11 

458,000 

11 

458,000 

11 
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Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years  1989  and  Estimated,  1990  and  1991  -  Continued 


- 1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

- 1991  Estimated 

ITEM 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Snow  Survey  and  Water 

Forecasting . 

81 ,948 

1 

85,000 

1 

85,000 

1 

Plant  Materials  Center 
Operations . 

46,700 

50,000 

50,000 

Cooperative  surveys  (RB). 

38,000 

1 

167,000 

4 

167,000 

4 

Flood  Insurance  Studies: 
(HUD) . 

405,999 

12 

406,000 

14 

280,000 

10 

Reimbursement  for  other 
services  for: 

Facilities:  Rent,  phone, 
utilities,  etc . 

31 ,940 

50,000 

50,000 

Proceeds  of  sales . 

121  ^524 

158^000 

153^000 

Financial  assistance . 

1 ,31 8'908 

__ 

2,220^000 

_ 

2, 220^000 

-- 

Miscellaneous . 

1,217,871 

20 

1,630,000 

20 

1 ,756,000 

22 

Allocation  from  Other 

Federal  Agencies: 

Rural  Abandoned  Mine 
Program  (D0I-0SM) . 

12,542,332 

109 

12,101,926 

101 

2,114,000 

11 

Obligations  under  non- 

Federal  Funds: 

Reimbursement  for 
technical  service  for: 
Planning  and  application. 

1,777,850 

38 

2,227,000 

'39 

2,393,000 

41 

Accelerate  Soil  Surveys.. 

4,553,400 

126 

4,700,000 

126 

4,700,000 

126 

Snow  Survey  and  Water 

Forecasting . 

Plant  Materials  Centers 

Operations . 

A&E  Contracts . 

31 ,787 

51 ,931 
14,706 

— 

48,000 

56,000 

-0- 

— 

48,000 

56,000 

-0- 

— 

Cooperative  River  Basin 
Surveys . 

208,365 

8 

267,000 

9 

269,000 

9 

Watershed  Planning . 

128,500 

3 

233,000 

6 

236,000 

6 

Abandon  Mine  Reclamation. 

42,920 

2 

45,000 

2 

45,000 

2 

Reimbursement  for  other  non- 
federal  services  for: 
Facilities:  Rent,  phone, 
utilities,  etc . 

1,080,699 

1  ,157,000 

1,157,000 

Proceeds  of  sales . 

487,328 

-- 

620,000 

-- 

616,000 

— 

Financial  Assistance . 

4,327,997 

— 

9,006,000 

— 

9,070,000 

— 

Miscellaneous . 

1,902,451 

35 

2,073,000 

34 

2,073,000 

34 

Trust  funds: 

Small  Watershed  and  RC4D 
projects  and  soil  surveys 

886,851 

16 

553,000 

12 

560,000 

12 

Total  Reimbursements 
and  Other  Funds . 

60,740,472 

1 ,030 

81 ,814,926 

1 ,320 

60,441 ,000 

966 

Total,  Soil  Conservation 
Service . 

S760.173.420 

13.954 

S803. 81  5.826 

14.177 

S781 .300.000 

13.821 

Full-Time  Equivalent  Staff-Years: 

Celling . 

Non-ceiling . 

Total . 


1989  1990  1991 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


13,954  14,177  13,821 

185  185  184 

T77TC9  TT7JF7  T37CUF 
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ly  Conservation  Operations  -  Excludes  $21,478  carryover  for  FY  1989  and  $2,393 
carryover  for  FY  1990. 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations  -  Excludes  $27,883,892  carryover 
for  FY  1989  and  $23,138,588  carryover  for  FY  1990. 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  -  Excludes  $57,257  carryover  for  FY  1989 
and  $51,443  carryover  for  FY  1990. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development  -  Excludes  $2,265,556  carryover  for  FY 
1989  and  $2";?05,200  carryover  for  FY  1990. 
y  Funding  shows  amounts  actually  used  or  anticipated. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Sunmary 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 
1989  and  1990  and  1991 


FY  1989 

FY  1990 

Personnel  Compensation: 

•  $19,331  ,851 

$21 ,007,534 

Headquarters . 

Field . 

353,312,573 

357,880,466 

11 

Total  personnel  compensation . 

372,644,424 

378,888,000 

12 

Personnel  benefits . 

74,835,798 

77,668,000 

13 

Benefits  for  Former  Personnel . 

526,040 

515,000 

Total  personnel  compensation  &  benefits 

458,006,262 

457,071 ,000 

Other  Objects: 

71 

Travel  . 

18,232,359 

18,372,000 

22 

Transportation  of  things  . 

4,791  ,987 

4,846,000 

23.2 

Rental  payments  to  others  . 

17,422,068 

16,111,000 

23.3 

Communications,  utilities  and 

miscellaneous  charges  ....... _ 

20,922,320 

23,368,000 

24 

Printing  and  reproduction  . 

4,323,864 

4,287,000 

25 

Other  services  . 

36,152,700 

37,451 ,000 

Construction  contracts  . 

69,561 ,064 

94,788,000 

26 

Supplies  and  materials  . . 

14,321  ,840 

14,727,000 

31 

Equipment  . 

23,957,118 

21,963,000 

32 

Land  and  structures  . 

107,098 

107,000 

41 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contracts.... 

45,841  ,116 

54,179,000 

42 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities  .. 

101,752 

99,000 

43 

Interest  and  dividends . . . 

18,211 

19,000 

44 

Refunds  . 

(4) 

0 

Total  other  objects  . 

255,753,493 

29d, 31 7,000 

Total 

direct  obligations  . . . 

$703,759,755 

$747,388,000 

Position  Data: 

Average  salary,  ES  positions  . 

$76,272 

$78,320 

Average  salary,  GS/GM  positions  . 

$29,761 

$30,832 

Average  Grade,  GM/GS  positions  .  9.13  9.11 


FY  1991 


$21,865,554 
371  ,615,446 

393,481,000 

82,153,000 

522,000 

575,156,000 


18,978,000 

5,052,000 

16,898,000 

24,316,000 
4,455,000 
39,680,000 
56,909,000 
14,577,000 
21,953,000 
111 ,000 
41,652,000 
103,000 
19,000 
0 

244t7d3,uOE 

$720.859.000 


$92,056 

$31,912 

9.11 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

Personnel  Summary 

FY  I 9«9  Actual 


Overtime  &  Total 

Hoi i days  Staff 


Agency  1/  • 

Full-Time 

Other  £/ 

Worked 

Years 

Conservation  Operations 

SCS 

9, ASS 

1 ,087 

42 

1 0,b62 

River  Basin  Surveys  and 

Investigations . 

SCS 

205 

8 

— 

213 

FS 

11 

2 

13 

Subtota 1 

— m 

10 

— 

— m 

Watershed  Planning..... 

SCS 

159 

7 

•  • 

166 

FS 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Subtotal 

162 

7 

— 

169 

Watershed  and  Flood 

Prevention  Operations 

SCS 

1,393 

119 

33 

1,545 

FmHA 

8 

-- 

— 

8 

*  FS 

52 

8 

— 

60 

Subtotal 

1 ,453 

T27 

~TS 

1,613 

Great  Plains  Conserva- 

tion  Program . 

SCS 

181 

9 

— 

190 

Resource  Conservation 

and  Development . 

SCS 

375 

57 

— 

432 

FmHA 

2 

— 

— 

2 

FS 

2 

-- 

— 

2 

Subtotal 

— 37? 

— 87 

-- 

— 4FF 

Total  Direct  Program. .. 

SCS 

11,746 

1,287 

75 

13,108 

FmHA 

10 

— 

— 

10 

FS 

68 

10 

-- 

78 

Subtotal 

TT7E2T 

T7237 

TF 

TTTTFF 

Reimbursable  Programs.. 

SCS 

765 

140 

905 

Miscellaneous  Contri- 

buted  Funds . 

SCS 

10 

6 

— 

16 

Allocation  from  DOI 

(Abandoned  Mine) . 

SCS 

104 

6 

no 

Total  Program . 

SCS 

12,625 

1,439 

75 

14,139 

FmHA 

10 

— 

— 

10 

FS 

68 

10 

-- 

78 

Total  T7T7U3 

1/  SCS:  Soil  Conservation  Service 

FS:  Forest  Service 

FmHA:  Fanners  Home  Administration 

1  .449 

21 

VT777 

2/  Includes  non-ceiling 

staff-years 

for  the  stay- 

-in-school 

program. 

f 


n-io 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Personnel  Summary  by  Organization  Level 

- rrmr - 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Total 

GS  A  GM 

GS  A  GM 

Salary  - 

Staff- 

Salary  1/ 

Grade  1/ 

Ungraded  1/ 

Years  2/ 

Washington  Headquarters . 

$41 ,241 

11.30 

N/A 

460 

Technical  Service  Centers . 

$38,081 

10.68 

$26,229 

482 

Other  National  Units . 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

142 

State  Offices . 

$29,020 

8.99 

$22,734 

1,457 

State  Technical  Specialists.... 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

663 

Plant  Materials  Centers . 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

116 

Miscellaneous  State  Units . 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

634 

Area  Office  Staffs . 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

1,519 

Miscellaneous  Area  Units . 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

1,318 

Field  Office  Staffs . 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

7,348 

Subtotal,  SCS  Direct,  Reim¬ 
bursable  and  Miscellaneous 

* 

Contributed  Funds . 

Allocations  to  Other  Agencies: 

$29,761 

9.13 

$25,251 

14,139 

Farmers  Home  Administration.. 

-- 

10 

Forest  Service . 

— 

78 

Subtotal,  Allocations . 

— 

H3H 

Total . 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

14,227 

1/  This  Is  not  figured  below  the  State  Office  level. 
7/  Includes  185  noncelling  staff  years. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
(SCS  Only) 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

- FY  Jm  Actual - 

( Dol lars  In  Thousands ) 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Conservation  Operations 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April 
27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590f)  including  preparation  of  conservation  plans 
and  establishment  of  measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  (Including  farm 
irrigation  and  land  drainage  and  such  special  measures  for  soil  and  water 
management  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  floods  and  the  siltation  of 
reservoirs  and  to  control  agricultural  related  pollutants);  operation  of 
conservation  plant  materials  centers;  classification  and  mapping  of  soil; 
dissemination  of  information;  acquisition  of  lands  by  donation,  exchange,  or 
purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100;  purchase  and  erection  or 
alteration  or  improvement  of  permanent  and  temporary  buildings;  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft,  [$481,000,000]  $506,998,000;  of  which 
not  less  than  [$5,494,000]  $5,563,000  Is  for  snow  survey  and  water 
forecasting  and  not  less  than  L$7, 234, 000]  $7,315,000  is  for  operation  and 

1  establishment  of  the  plant  materials  centers:  Provided,  [That  of  the 
foregoing  amounts  not  less  than  $355,000,000  is  for  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits:  Provided  further,]  That  except  for  $1,841,000  for 
Improvements  of  the  plant  materials  centers,  the  cost  of  any  permanent 
building  purchased,  erected,  or  as  Improved,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system  and  connecting  the  same  to 
any  such  building  and  with  the  exception  of  buildings  acquired  In 
conjunction  with  land  being  purchased  for  other  purposes,  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000,  except  for  one  building  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  and  eight  buildings  to  be  constructed  or  improved  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  per  building  and  except  that  alterations  or  Improvements  to 
other  existing  permanent  buildings  costing  $5,000  or  more  may  be  made  in  any 
fiscal  year  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per  building:  Provided 
further.  That  when  buildings  or  other  structures  are  erected  on  non-Federal 
land  that  right  to  use  such  land  is  obtained  as  provided  in  7  U.S.C.  2250a: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  operations  under  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16 
U.S.C.  590a-590f)  In  demonstration  projects:  Provided  further,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225)  and 
not  to  exceed  $25,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109: 
Provided  further.  That  qualified  local  engineers  may  be  temporarily  employed 
at  per  diem  rates  to  perform  the  technical  planning  work  of  the  Service  (16 

2  U.S.C.  590e-2)  [:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  equipment,  personnel,  or  services 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service's  national  technical  centers  in  Portland, 
Oregon;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas  into 
a  single  national  technical  center]. 

The  first  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  the  language  establishing  a 
floor  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits. 
This  limitation  severely  limits  managerial  flexibility  In  maintaining  the  proper 
balance  between  staffing  needs  and  other  support  items  such  as  travel,  training 
and  equipment  that  are  required  for  effective  delivery  of  program  services  to 
farmers,  ranchers  and  others  who  participate  in  conservation  programs. 
Implementation  of  the  conservation  provisions  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
is  having  a  major  impact  on  SCS  field  offices  as  additional  demands  are  made  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  soil  survey  data.  Maximum  flexibility  is 
needed  to  ensure  that  all  available  resources  can  be  used  to  meet  these  needs  in 
a  timely  manner.  The  limitation  also  adds  unnecessarily  to  acini ni strati ve 
overhead  costs  because  of  the  need  to  maintain  additional  accounting  and 
managerial  controls. 

The  second  change  proposes  deletion  of  language  prohibiting  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  consolidating  the  four  existing  SCS  technical  centers 
into  one  center.  This  language  is  no  longer  required  because  SCS  plans  to 
continue  operating  all  four  technical  centers. 


Conservation  Operations 


Appropriations  Act,  1990. 
Budget  Estimate,  1991.... 
Increase  in  Appropriation 


Adjustments  In  1990: 

Appropriations  Act,  1990 . . . $481  ,000,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L. 99-177). .  -4,051,000 

Transfer  from  the  Departmental  Rental  Payments 

Account  for  non-GSA  buildings  a/ .  +160,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 . . 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990 . . 


$481,000,000 
506,998,000 
+257935'.  OOP 


$477,109,000 

506,998,000 

+29.889.000 

.j  i  .. .  i  .  -Aie--:-;. 


a_/  Funds  were  transferred  In  1989  from  the  Rental  Parents  (USDA)  account  for  leases 
reassigned  by  GSA  to  SCS  In  1989  and  1990. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES 
(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 

Technical  assistance . 

Soil  survey . 

Snow  survey  and  water  forecasting. 
Operation  of  plant  materials  ctrs. 
TOTAL  AVAILABLE . 


1990 

Estimated 

1396.726, 000" 

68,075,000 

5,447,000 

7,161,000 

wrr 


Pay  Cost 

+$7,;ko,ooo 

+1,148,000 
+69,000 
+81 ,000 

+S8.348.000 


Program 

Changes 

+I2ZOTOTJ 

+589,000 

+47,000 

+73,000 

+Y2T34T:000’ 


1991 

Estimated 

$42473'08',0D0 

69,812,000 

5,563,000 

7,315,000 

£5057398  7000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


T359 

I99U  estimated 

:  1991  estimated 

Project  Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Increase  :  Amount 

Staff 

Years 

1.  Technical 

assistance . $386,694,292 

2.  Soil  surveys .  68,203,000 

3.  Snow  survey  and 

water  forecasting  5,494,000 

4.  Operation  of  plant 

materials  centers  5,043,000 

8,896 

1,326 

86 

123 

$396,426,000 

68,075,000 

5,447,000 

7,161 ,000 

8,942 

1,281 

86 

127 

+$27,882,000(1 ) $424, 308, 000 
+1,737,000(2)  69,812,000 

+116,000(3)  5,563,000 

+154,000(4)  7,315,000 

9,143 

1,281 

86 

127 

Total  available 

estimate .  465,434,292 

10,431 

477,109,000 

10,436 

+$29,889,000  -$506,998,000 

10.637 

Transfer  from  CRP....  -61,461,000 
Transfer  from  Rental.  -711,292 
Gramm-Rudman-Hol 1 i ngs 

Reduction  PL  99-177. 

— 

-160,000 

+4,051 ,000 

— 

Total.  aDDroDri ation. £453.252 ,000 

10. '4  3 1 

J481 .000. obO 

1 0.436 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


- rm - 

I99U  estimated 

Increase 

1991  estimated 

Project 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Direct  obligations: 

1.  Technical 

assistance . 

$386,455,940 

8,896 

$396,428,393 

8,942 

+$27,879,607 

$424,308,000 

9,143 

2.  Soil  surveys . 

68,092,949 

1,326 

68,075,000 

1 ,281 

+1 ,737,000 

69,812,000 

1,281 

3.  Snow  survey  and 
water  forecasting 

5,495,980 

86 

5,447,000 

86 

+116,000 

5,563,000 

86 

4.  Operation  of  plant 
materials  centers 

5,038,994 

123 

7,161 ,000 

127 

+154,000 

7,315,000 

127 

Total  direct 
obligations . 

465,083,863 

10,431 

477,111,393 

10,436 

+29,886,607 

506,998,000 

10,637 

Unobligated  balance 
brought  forward . 

(-21,478 

.. 

(-2,393 

- 

(+2,393 

i 

Unobligated  balance 
carried  forward . 

(2,393 j 

„ 

„ 

Unobligated  balance 
lapsing . 

(369,514) 

_  _ 

Adjusted  :  :  :  :  :  : 

appropriation . (465, 434, 292) (10, 431  ) (477, 109, 000) (10, 436) (+29, 889, 000) (506, 998, 000) (10, 637 


Reimbursable 

obligations: 

1 .  Technical 

assistance .  31,496,807 

2.  Soil  surveys .  8,077,680 

3.  Snow  survey  and 

water  forecasting  257,287 

4.  Operation  of  plant 

materials  centers  301,524 

664 

198 

2 

2 

45,840,000 

8,412,000 

287,000 

334,000 

956 

198 

2 

2 

-11,612,000 

34,228,000 

8,412,000 

287,000 

334,000 

692 

198 

2 

2 

Total,  reimbursable 
obligations .  40,133,298 

866 

54,873,000 

1,158 

-11,612,000 

43,261 ,000 

894 

Ub  Mgational 

authori  ty . $505 . 21 7 . 1 61 

11.297 

$531 .984.393 

11 .594 

+$18,274,607 

$550,259,000 

11.531 

SOURCES  OF  REIMBURSEMENTS 


- 

1990  estimated 

Increase 

1991  estimated 

Project  Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

SWf 

Years 

Within  USDA: 

Agricultural  Stabil¬ 
ization  &  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service . $18,224,685 

529 

$31,605,000 

817 

-$11 ,612,000 

$19,993,000 

553 

Office  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation 
&  Development .  706,153 

10 

1,000,000 

14 

1 ,000,000 

14 

Other .  6,281,199 

23 

6,564,000 

23 

— 

6,564,000 

23 

Other  Federal .  5,331  ,888 

no 

5,625,000 

110 

— 

5,625,000 

no 

Non-Federal : 

State  4  Counties  for 
soil  surveys .  4,553,400 

126 

4,700,000 

126 

4,700,000 

126 

Other .  5,035,973 

68 

5,379,000 

68 

— 

5,379,000 

68 

Total  reimbursements. .540^133^298 

866 

564.873.000 

1.158 

-51 1 .61 2.000 

548.261 .000 

5T97 

OUTLAYS 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

- T99TS - 

Estimated 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

TWT 

Estimated 

1.  Technical  assistance . 

53/0,306,624 

$398,303,000 

+$23,580,00(5 

$421 ,883,000 

2.  Soil  Surveys . 

65,247,459 

68,547,000 

+1  ,128,000 

69,675,000 

3.  Snow  survey  and  water 

forecasting . 

5,266,233 

5,489,000 

+66,000 

5,555,000 

4.  Operation  of  plant  materials 

centers . 

4,828,606 

7,026,000 

+235,000 

7,261 ,000 

Total  outlays . 

$455,648,922 

54/9. 365. OOU 

+525.009.000 

$504,374,000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  appropriation  “Conservation  Operations,"  funds  four  Soil  Conservation  Service 
activities  authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935,  (16  U.S.C.  590-590f);  and  the 
Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977,  (16  U.S.C.  2001-2009).  These 
activities  are  designed  to  reduce  erosion,  solve  soil  and  water  management 
problems,  bring  about  physical  adjustments  in  land  use,  improve  agriculture,  and 
reduce  damage  caused  by  floods  and  sedimentation.  Activities  include: 

1.  Technical  assistance  -  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  technical 
assistance  to  2,941  conservation  districts.  These  districts,  formed  under 
State  enabling  legislation  and  locally  controlled,  have  within  their 
boundaries  about  99  percent  of  the  farms  and  ranches  in  the  Nation.  Through 
these  conservation  districts,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  technical 
help  to  more  than  2,300,000  district  cooperators,  who  are  primarily  farmers 
and  ranchers,  having  land  use  and  conservation  problems.  More  than 
1  million  district  cooperators  receive  help  on  an  annual  basis.  About  18,000 
State  and  local  units  of  government  were  assisted  with  problems  of  land  use, 
conservation,  or  building  and  water  resource  developments  during  FY  1989. 

Conservation  plans  developed  by  landusers  consist  of  their  decisions  to 
achieve  conservation  objectives,  and  contain  soil  and  capability  maps  and 
other  basic  resource  data  interpreted  for  alternative  uses  and  treatment. 

Installation  services  are  provided  to  cooperating  land  users  to  help  them 
apply  planned  conservation  systems.  These  services  include  site 
investigation,  designs  and  specifications,  construction  plans,  and  layout  of 
practices. 

Technical  assistance  Is  currently  being  provided  to  implement  the  highly 
erodible  land,  wetland,  and  Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP)  provisions  of 
the  1985  Food  Security  Act.  SCS  field  technicians  make  the  highly  erodible 
land  and  wetland  determinations  and  assist  landusers  in  the  preparation  of 
conservation  plans  and  application  of  practices  needed  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  law.  Producers  had  until  December  31,  1989,  to  have  an  approved 
conservation  plan  developed  on  all  highly  erodible  cropland  in  order  to  retain 
their  eligibility  for  USDA  farm  program  benefits.  The  approved  conservation 
measures  must  then  be  installed  by  December  31,  1994.  As  of  October  1989, 

2.48  million  highly  erodible  land  determinations  and  795,217  wetland 
determinations  had  been  made;  conservation  plans  were  completed  for  133.3 
million  acres  and  conservation  systems  were  applied  on  38.6  million  acres. 
After  the  ninth  program  sign  up,  the  CRP  has  33.9  million  acres  enrolled  in 
333,395,  10-year  contracts  which  reduce  erosion  by  656  million  tons  annually 
(20  tons  per  acre). 

Technical  services  are  also  provided  to  individuals  and  groups  participating 
in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACP)  for  site  selection,  layout,  or 
establishment  of  specified  conservation  practices;  and  to  those  farmers  who 
enter  into  contracts  under  the  CRP.  Almost  64,000  contracts  covering  about 
5.8  million  acres  were  signed  in  FY  1989  for  the -CRP,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
technical  assistance  was  provided  for  the  ACP  on  approximately  99,000  farms 
and  4.8  million  acres. 

This  Item  also  funds  the  inventory  and  monitoring,  resource  appraisal  and 
program  development  activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Natural  and 
related  resource  data,  other  than  soil  survey  data,  are  collected  and 
interpreted  for  National  assessments, and  provided  to  users  for  resource 
programming  and  planning  decisions.  In  addition,  special  resource  inventories 
are  made  of  wind  erosion  conditions  In  the  Great  Plains,  and  for 
identification  of  important  farmlands  and  areas  with  critical  erosion  rates. 
Nationwide  appraisals  of  soil,  water,  and  related  resources  are  conducted  on  a 
periodic  basis  and  future  long-range  conservation  programs  are  developed  to 
help  USDA,  soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  and  other  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  identify  the  highest  priority  problems  and  the  present  and 
likely  future  demands  on  the  soil,  water,  and  related  resources  of  the  Nation. 
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Overall  accomplishments  under  the  Conservation  Technical 

Assistance 

program 

are  as  follows: 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decisionmakers  receiving  technical 
services  (000's) . 

1,283 

1,300 

1,300 

Acres  treated  through  conservation 
technical  assistance  ( 000 * s ) . . . 

62,691 

63,000 

63,000 

Tons  of  soil  erosion  reduced  (000's). 

353,930 

240,000 

240,000 

2.  Soil  surveys  -  Special  Investigations  and  interpretations  are  made  to 

determine  the  kinds  of  soil,  potential  alternative  uses,  and  their  needs  for 
full  use  and  conservation.  Each  soil  survey  Includes  field  mapping  and 
necessary  correlation,  interpretation,  investigations,  and  laboratory  work. 
These  surveys  are  conducted  cooperatively  with  other  Federal  agencies,  land 
grant  colleges,  other  State  agencies,  and  local  organizations.  The  published 
soil  survey  for  a  county  or  designated  area  includes  maps  with  explanatory 
information  useful  in  many  Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  community 
programs.  Special  reports  are  prepared  and  released  as  needed  for  local 
uses.  Current  program  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  project  mapping  and  soils 
interpretation  assistance  to  private  individuals  and  other  Federal,  State  and 
local  decision  makers  who  received  a  diminished  level  of  technical  assistance 
during  the  acceleration  of  mapping  on  Food  Security  Act  impacted  land  that  did 
not  have  a  completed  soil  survey. 


Actual  and  projected  accomplishments  for  the  soil  survey  program  are  as 
f ol 1 ows : 


Acres  mapped  annually  by  SCS  (millions) . 

Soil  surveys  ready  for  publication  (number). 


FY  1989 
Actual 
34.8 

79 


FY  1990 
Estimate 
40.0 

72 


FY  1991 
Estimate 

— 4i nr 

72 


3.  Snow  survey  and  water  forecasting  -  Snow  survey  and  water  forecasting  provides 
a  valuable  service  to  irrigators  and  others  who  rely  upon  snow  data  and  water 
supply  forecasts  in  planning  annual  operations.  More  than  10,000,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  in  the  Western  States  and  Alaska  are  served  by  water  supply 
forecasts.  Although  water  supply  forecasts  are  geared  primarily  to  the  needs 
of  rural  farm  and  ranch  operators,  they  are  used  extensively  by  a  wide  variety 
of  water  management  groups  that  have  responsibility  for  flood  control, 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  power  generation,  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply,  and  water  quality  management. 

4.  Operation  of  plant  materials  centers  -  Plant  materials  centers  are  operated 
for  testing,  selection,  and  providing  for  the  commercial  production  of  plants 
for  erosion  control,  special  conservation  purposes,  and  adaptation  to  unusual 
soil  and  site  conditions.  The  work  at  the  26  centers  includes  cooperation 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies,  commercial  businesses,  and  seed  and  nursery 
associations  to  encourage  production,  release,  and  use  of  new  or  uncoirmon 
plant  materials  needed  in  soil  and  water  conservation  programs.  Over  200  new 
conservation  plant  varieties  from  this  program  are  in  large  scale  use  in 
combating  the  many  problems  encountered  in  a  total  program  of  soil,  water,  and 
related  resource  conservation.  Twelve  new  conservation  plants  were  released 
for  conservation  purposes  during  FY  1989. 


01 G  Reports 
1061 0-6-AT 
1061 0-7 -AT 
022965 


9-22-89 
In  Progress 
In  Progress 


SCS  Cost/Benefit  Analysis  and  Automated  Data 
Processing  Equipment  Inventory. 

State  Level  Implementation  of  Field  Office 
Communication  and  Automation  System. 

Farm  Conservation  Compliance  under  FSA  of  1985 
concurrent  with  GAO  Audit  -  same  report  numbers. 
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GAO  Reports 


021 026 

4-07-89 

Award  of  Contracts  to  Perform  Consulting 
Services  for  Conservation  Plans  Required  by 
the  1985  Farm  Bill . 

510407 

6-03-89 

ADP/Telecommunl cation  Assessment. 

01 4416 

In  Progress 

Survey  of  Agency  Mail  Practices. 

022965 

In  Progress 

Farm  Conservation  Compliance  under  FSA  of  1985 
concurrent  with  0IG  audit  -  same  report  numbers 

089452 

In  Progress  Nonpoint  Source  Pollution. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1 )  A  net  Increase  In  appropriation  of  $27,882,000  for  technical  assistance  (on 

the  basis  of  available  funds  there  is  an  increase  of  $27,879,607)  consisting 

oTT -  - 

(a)  An  Increase  of  $17,623,000  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  support  of 

the  Government  wide  water  quality  Initiative  ($26,477,000  available  for 

this  Initiative  in  i99U). 


Need  for  Change.  Fiscal  year  1991  Is  the  second  year  of  a 
Government-wide  water  quality  Initiative  to  respond  to  public  concern 
about  contamination  of  U.S.  surface  and  ground  waters  from  pesticides, 
nutrients,  animal  wastes,  sediment  and  salinity;  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  (WQA)  of  1987  In  conjunction  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA)  of  1972.  It  Is  estimated  that  ground  water 
supplies  In  approximately  1,437  counties  In  the  U.S.  are  vulnerable  to 
potential  contamination  from  toxic  elements  In  pesticides  and/or 
nutrients  in  fertilizers,  and  a  similar  situation  exists  for  surface 
water  contamination.  The  WQA  and  CWA  place  greater  responsibility  on 
States  and  private  Individuals  to  control  water  pollution  resulting  from 
nonpoint  sources,  including  agriculture.  The  USDA  water  quality 
Initiative  utilizes  voluntary  changes  of  conservation  planning  and 
application  activities  by  landowners  and  users  to  reduce  pollutants 
reaching  the  Nation's  ground  water  and  surface  water. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  1991  budget  proposes  to  add  $17.6  million  and  201 
additional  staff  years  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service's  component  of 
the  water  quality  Initiative  to  build  on  existing  USDA  efforts  In  this 
area.  Technical  assistance  would  be  provided  to  plan  and  Install  water 
quality  management  practices  delivered  through  SCS  field  offices  with 
technical  backup  at  the  area.  State,  national  technical  centers,  and 
national  headquarters  levels.  To  provide  this  level  of  technical 
assistance  it  will  be  necessary  for  SCS  to  Increase  emphasis  on  water 
quality  training,  obtain  water  quality  and  related  research  results, 
accelerate  technology  transfer,  improve  Interagency  cooperation,  and 
Increase  on-site  assistance  for  planning  and  Installation  of  appropriate 
management  practices.  Specifically,  program  components  of  the  fiscal 
year  1991  budget  Initiative  will  strengthen  on-going  SCS  water  quality 
activities  as  follows: 

o  An  additional  $2.6  million  Is  requested  for  technology  development 
and  database  development  and  management  to  provide  field  offices 
with  methodologies  and  techniques  for  including  water  quality  in 
ongoing  conservation  planning  and  application  activities;  for 
refinement  of  practice  standards  and  specifications  based  on  water 
quality  research  results;  the  development  of  soils  Interpretations; 
the  development  and  implementation  of  Geographic  Information  System 
(GIS)  technology  and  computer  simulation  models  to  ensure  that  USDA 
assistance  Is  targeted  to  the  most  critical  areas;  the  training  of 
field  office  staff  necessary  to  service  the  expanded  program;  and 
monitoring  and  evaluation  activities.  Including  the  analysis  of 
results  and  refinement  of  technical  procedures.  The  FY  1991  budget 
request  will  also  provide  resources  for  model,  software,  and 
database  development  necessary  for  automating  planning,  evaluation, 
design,  and  Implementation  procedures  for  water  quality  technical 
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assistance.  Contracts  and  agreements  will  be  used  where  appropriate 
for  Items  such  as  customized  computer  software  programs  for 
automating  water  quality  components  of  the  SCS  technical  guides, 
development  of  hydrologic  engineering  functions,  collection  of  water 
samples  and  accompanying  laboratory  analysis,  comprehensive  water 
quality  training  for  SCS  personnel  who  will  be  Involved  in  water 
quality  efforts,  and  for  the  study  of  the  physical  behavior  of  water 
in  soils  and  the  effects  of  agricultural  chemicals,  nutrients  and 
animal  wastes  therein. 

o  An  additional  $1.2  million  will  be  allocated  for  regional  projects 
to  accelerate  ongoing  water  quality  technical  assistance  in 
nationally  identified  multi-State  areas  with  critical  water  quality 
concerns.  These  areas  include  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Great  Lakes, 
Tennessee  River  Valley,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Puget  Sound  and  other 
estuaries  of  national  significance,  designated  sole  source  aquifers, 
and  wellhead  protection  areas  as  warranted. 

o  An  additional  $10.5  million  will  be  available  to  accelerate  water 
quality  technical  assistance  in  selected  high  priority  nonpoint 
source  hydrologic  units.  Hydrologic  units,  generally  defined  on 
drainage  areas  and/or  on  a  watershed  basis,  will  be  selected  from 
those  identified  by  State's  Section  319  plans  based  on  problem 
severity  and  impact,  the  extent  to  which  agriculture  is  contributing 
to  the  problem,  and  the  degree  of  State  and  local  support  for 
implementing  a  program  to  address  the  problem.  The  budget  request 
will  fund  an  additional  37  hydrologic  units  in  1991,  bringing  to  74 
the  total  number  of  units  supported.  Areas  that  are  not  addressed 
by  regional  program  priorities  but  have  identified  priority 
agricultural  nonpoint  source  problems  related  to  pesticides  and 
nutrients  will  be  the  primary  recipients  of  these  funds. 

o  An  additional  $3.3  million  is  requested  to  support  full 

implementation  of  the  8  demonstration  projects  initiated  in  1990  and 
will  permit  planning  and  some  implementation  on  eight  additional 
demonstration  projects  consistent  with  the  overall  USDA  water 
quality  initiative.  SCS  participation  in  this  initiative  will  be  to 
provide  joint  leadership  with  the  Extension  Service  in  demonstrating 
the  proper  use  of  agricultural  chemicals  as  they  effect  surface  and 
ground  water.  The  projects  will  build  upon  the  results  of  preceding 
efforts  to  demonstrate  the  impacts  of  innovative  agricultural 
production  systems  on  farm  businesses,  crop  yield  and  environmental 
quality  on  a  multicounty  or  regional  basis.  SCS  will  also 
collaborate  with  the  ARS,  ASCS,  CSRS,  ERS  and  ES  as  well  as  other 
federal  agencies  including  EPA,  USGS  and  NOAA  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  of  a  coordinated  operational  plan  that  includes 
education,  technical  assistance,  economic  evaluation  and  appropriate 
financial  incentives. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $3,209,000  in  technical  assistance  for  existing 

conservation  program  operations  and  for  continued  implementation  of  the 

Tood  Security  Act.  ($359; 949'  ,000  available  *or  these  activities  in  199P). 


Need  for  Change.  These  funds  are  needed  in  order  to  continue  program 
operations  at  the  current  program  level.  The  additional  funds  will  be 
used  for  increased  non-salary  support  costs  financed  under  this  program 
to  ensure  continued  program  performance  that  will  provide  the  technical 
assistance  needed  to  support  ongoing  conservation  programs  and  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  additional  $3,432,000  will  provide  for  technical 
assistance  to  implement  conservation  plans  on  about  590,000  acres.  This 
assistance  will  be  provided  to  fanners  and  ranchers  so  that  they  could 
meet  the  conservation  requirements  of  1985  Food  Security  Act  and  be 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  from  Federal  farm  programs  after  December 
1994. 
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(c)  An  Increase  of  $7,050,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise. 

The  remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise are 

being  absorbed.  < 

(2)  An  Increase  In  appropriation  (and  in  available  funds)  of  $1,737,000  for  soil 

surveys  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $589,000  for  soil  survey  technical  assistance  ($68,075,000 

available  in  199(J7T  ‘ 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  are  needed  in  order  to  continue  program 
operations  at  the  current  program  level.  The  additional  funds  will  be 
used  for  Increased  non-salary  support  costs  financed  under  this  program 
to  ensure  continued  program  performance  that  will  provide  soils 
information  needed  to  support  ongoing  conservation  programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  additional  $589,000  will  provide  for  soils  mapping 
on  about  350,000  acres.  Soils  interpretation  will  resume  for  private 
sector,  other  Federal,  State  and  local  entity  decision  makers  who 
received  a  diminished  level  of  technical  assistance  during  the 
acceleration  of  mapping  on  Food  Security  Act  impacted  land.  Digitizing 
soils  information  will  continue  to  be  a  high  priority,  and  soil  survey 
research  to  support  glo.bal  change  research  will  be  expanded  using 
available  funds. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1,148,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise. 

The  remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are 

being  absorbed. 

(3)  An  Increase  in  appropriation  (and  in  available  funds)  of  $116,000  for  snow 

survey  and  water  forecasting  consisting  ofT 

(a)  An  Increase  of  $47,000  for  snow  survey  and  water  forecasting  ($5,447,000 

available  in  1990TT 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  are  needed  in  order  to  continue  program 
operations  at  the  current  program  level.  The  additional  funds  will  be 
used  for  increased  non-salary  support  costs  financed  under  this  program 
to  ensure  continued  program  performance  that  will  provide  reliable  and 
timely  snow  survey  and  water  forecasting  information  needed  for  other  SCS 
programs  and  for  water  use  planning  by  farmers,  ranchers,  and  others. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  additional  $47,000  will  provide  for  continuation 
of  snow  survey  and  water  forecasting  data  collection  and  analysis  of 
snowpack  and  other  meteorological  data  for  water  supply  forecasts  in  11 
Western  States  and  Alaska,  and  the  SN0TEL  system  equipment  replacement 
and  upgrade  that  is  underway.  The  SN0TEL  replacement  and  upgrade  will 
result  in  improved  reliability  and  timeliness  of  information  and 
effective  integration  of  the  data  into  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technical  assistance  activities. 

(b )  An  increase  of'$69,000  which  represents  50T  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pav  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are 

being  absorbed. 

(4)  An  increase  in  appropriation  (and  In  available  funds)  of  $154,000  for 

operation  of  plant  materials  centers  consisting  ofT 

(a)  An  Increase  of  $73,000  for  operation  of  plant  materials  centers 

( $7 , 1  fe  l  ,UUU  available  ir.  199b.)  C 

Need  for  Change.  These  funds  are  needed  in  order  to  continue  program 
operations  at  the  current  program  level.  The  additional  funds  will  be 
used  for  increased  non-salary  support  costs  financed  under  this  program 
to  ensure  continued  program  performance  that  will  provide  plant  materials 
needed  to  support  ongoing  conservation  programs  in  a  timely  manner. 
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Nature  of  Chanqe.  The  additional  $73,000  will  provide  for  continued 
operation  of  plant  materials  centers  In  order  to  find,  develop  and 
release  permanent  low  cost  vegetative  solutions  to  conservation 
problems.  The  plant  materials  releases  continue  to  be  essential  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  help  land  owners  and  users  establish  and 
maintain  ground  cover  on  Conservation  Reserve  Program  lands  and  meet  the 
conservation  requirements  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

(b)  An  Increase  of  $81,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1 99d  pay  raise  are 

bel ng  absorbed. 
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Soil  Conservation  Service 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 

- rW'ARITesUmated  1990  and  1991 - 

- CONSERVATION "OPERATIONS - 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Amount  Years 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

ALABAMA 

$8,494,839 

184 

$9,062,099 

193 

$9,633,034 

197 

ALASKA 

1,677,475 

33 

1,825,774 

35 

1,940,802 

35 

ARIZONA 

4,471,398 

102 

4,675,361 

105 

4,969,921 

107 

ARKANSAS 

8,335,988 

202 

8,342,938 

199 

8,868,564 

203 

CALIFORNIA 

12,168,931 

278 

12,632,481 

285 

13,428,359 

291 

COLORADO 

10,978,753 

268 

10,888,996 

262 

11,575,030 

268 

CONNECTICUT 

1,411,004 

30 

1,472,932 

30 

1,565,730 

31 

DELAWARE 

821  ,623 

22 

989,408 

25 

1,051,743 

26 

FLORIDA 

6,560,145 

144 

6,944,536 

151 

7,382,060 

154 

GEORGIA 

9,593,347 

222 

10,146,966 

232 

10,786,250 

237 

HAWAII 

2,438,812 

45 

2,311,238 

43 

2,456,852 

44 

IDAHO 

7,937,366 

173 

8,107,914 

174 

8,618,734 

177 

ILLINOIS 

12,802,147 

303 

13,072,717 

305 

13,896,331 

311 

INDIANA 

9,877,645 

245 

10,575,052 

259 

11  ,241  ,307 

264 

IOWA 

18,368,010 

463 

17,234,946 

429 

18,320,791 

438 

KANSAS 

16,614,895 

450 

15,092,982 

404 

16,043,879 

412 

KENTUCKY 

10,679,634 

284 

11,414,481 

300 

12,133,623 

306 

LOUISIANA 

6,471  ,452 

160 

7,223,155 

176 

7,678,232 

179 

MAINE 

2,591,704 

58 

2,549,325 

56 

2,709,939 

58 

MARYLAND 

4,636,656 

99 

4,445,544 

93 

4,725,625 

95 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1,796,493 

41 

1,909,390 

44 

2,029,687 

45 

MICHIGAN 

8,321  ,041 

171 

8,619,515 

174 

9,162,566 

177 

MINNESOTA 

11,022,990 

243 

11,242,144 

244 

11,950,428 

248 

MISSISSIPPI 

9,101,207 

221 

9,566,349 

229 

10,169,053 

233 

MISSOURI 

15,467,006 

411 

15,311,467 

401 

16,276,128 

409 

MONTANA 

15,337,263 

392 

12,218,279 

308 

12,988,062 

314 

NEBRASKA 

12,850,697 

361 

13,011,255 

361 

13,830,997 

368 

NEVADA 

2,927,447 

65 

2,935,144 

64 

3,120,065 

65 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1,565,372 

35 

1,650,782 

36 

1,754,786 

36 

NEW  JERSEY 

2,277,724 

41 

2,443,247 

44 

2,597,178 

45 

NEW  MEXICO 

6,925,386 

155 

6,567,293 

145 

6,981,049 

148 

NEW  YORK 

7,798,674 

191 

7,815,921 

188 

8,308,344 

192 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

9,161,303 

211 

9,509,379 

216 

10,108,494 

221 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

11,437,644 

262 

10,843,461 

244 

11,526,627 

248 

OHIO 

9,127,569 

212 

9,572,066 

219 

10,175,130 

224 

OKLAHOMA 

10,347,498 

254 

10,839,582 

262 

11,522,503 

268 

OREGON 

6,764,428 

145 

7,487,302 

159 

7,959,021 

162 

PENNSYLVANIA 

7,417,847 

174 

7,672,885 

177 

8,156,297 

180 

PUERTO  RICO 

2,279,427 

55 

2,510,528 

60 

2,668,698 

61 

RHODE  ISLAND 

562,501 

9 

574,798 

9 

611,011 

10 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

5,216,010 

127 

5,408,509 

130 

5,749,259 

132 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

7,227,496 

179 

7,616,937 

186 

8,096,823 

190 

TENNESSEE 

9,225,510 

207 

9,809,846 

217 

10,427,892 

222 

TEXAS 

29,736,916 

717 

29,883,660 

711 

31  ,766,406 

726 

UTAH 

4,987,750 

113 

5,124,173 

114 

5,447,009 

116 

VERMONT 

1,817,459 

42 

1 ,856,300 

43 

1,973,252 

44 

VIRGINIA 

7,609,636 

177 

7,947,012 

182 

8,447,694 

185 

WASHINGTON 

8,039,372 

190 

8,710,686 

202 

9,259,482 

206 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

4,446,506 

106 

4,624,722 

108 

4,916,091 

110 

WISCONSIN 

9,795,102 

251 

9,635,161 

243 

10,242,201 

248 

WYOMING 

4,869,906 

107 

5,043,212 

109 

5,360,947 

111 

CHESTER  NTC 

1,768,898 

31 

2,030,169 

35 

2,158,075 

35 

FORT  WORTH  NTC 

11,911,099 

197 

13,449,143 

220 

14,296,473 

225 

LINCOLN  NTC 

8,879,611 

147 

9,765,180 

160 

10,380,411 

163 

PORTLAND  NTC 

4,887,244 

60 

5,425,355 

66 

5,767,166 

67 

PACIFIC  BASIN 

676,204 

13 

903,545 

17 

960,471 

17 

NATIONAL  HDQTRS 

34,567,803 

353 

38,568,151 

353 

40,825,418 

353 

Total ,  Available 

or  estimate  $465^083.863  10.431 

$477,111,393  10.436 

$506,998,000  10.637 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  In  brackets): 

River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations 

For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  research,  investigation,  and  surveys  of 
watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  approved  August  4,  1954,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1006-1009),  [$12,292,000]  $10,351 ,000:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not 
to  exceed  $60,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
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River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act,  7990 . 

Budget  Estimate,  7997 . 

$72,292,000 

70,357,000 

-1.941.000 

7997 

Estimated 

Decrease  in  Appropriation . 

SUMMARY 

(on 

Item  of  Change 

OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

basis  of  appropriation) 

7990 

Estimated  Pay  Cost 

Program 

Changes 

River  Basin  surveys: 

1.  USDA  cooperative  studies . 

....  $8,306,000 

+$120,000 

-$7,432,000 

$6,994,000 

2.  Flood  plain  management 

assi  stance . . 

2,572,000 

+29,000 

-425 ,000 

2,176,000 

3.  Interagency  coordination 

and  program  formulation . 

7,474,000 

+22,000 

-255,000 

7,247,000 

TOTAL  AVAILABLE . 

+5l71 .000 

-$2,112,000 

S10.35 1 ,000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


- mr 

1990  estimated 

1991  estimated 

Project 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Decrease 

Amount 

staff 

Years 

River  Basin  Surveys: 

I.  USDA  cooperative 
studies . 

$8,743,000 

757 

$8,306,000 

755 

-$7  ,3  72,000 

$6,994,000 

727 

2.  Flood  plain  mgmt. 
assi  stance . . 

2,463,000 

38 

2,572,000 

38 

-396,000 

2,7  76,000 

37 

3.  Interagency  coord 
and  program  form... 

7 ,445 ,000 

29 

7,474,000 

28 

-233,000 

7,247,000 

23 

Total  available  or  est 

$12.05 1.000 

:  224 

$12,292,000 

271 

-$7,947,000  $70,351,000 

181 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


Project 

1989 

1990  estimated 

:  1991  estimated 

: Staff 

Amount  :Years 

Amount  : 

Staff 

Years 

Increase  or  : 
Decrease  : 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

River  Basin  Surveys: 

1.  USDA  cooperative 

studies . 

$8,092,636:  757 

$8,306,000: 

755 

-$7,372,000: 

$6,994,0  00 

727 

2.  Flood  plain  mgmt. 

assi  stance . 

2,447,701:  38 

2,572,000: 

38 

-396,000: 

2,176,000 

31 

3.  Interagency  coord. 

and  program  form... 

7,436,794:  29 

1,474,000: 

28 

-233,000: 

1,241,000 

23 

Total  direct  oblig.... 

1 1 ,976  ,53  1 :  224 

12,292,000: 

"7 TT 

-1,941,000: 

10,351  ,000 

181 

Unobligated  balance 

lapsing . 

(+74,469)  (-) 

(-)  : 

(-) 

(-)  : 

(-) 

(-) 

Total  available  or  est 

(12,051,000) (224) 

(12,292,000) (221) 

(-1,941,000) (10,351,000)  (181) 

Reimbursable  oblig.... 

773,724:  23 

998,000: 

30 

+2,000: 

1,000,000:  30 

Obligational  authority 

$12,750,255:  24/ 

$13,290,000: 

25! 

-$1 ,939  ,000: $7  1 ,35  7  .000 

ZTT 

SOURCES  OF  REIMBURSEMENTS 


Project 

- ms — 

Actual 

- mv - 

est imated 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

- ran 

estimated 

River  Basin  Surveys: 

USDA  cooperative  studies..., . 

Flood  Insurance  Studies . 

Other  Federal  Sources . 

Other  Non-Federal  Sources . 

$  38,000 
405,999 
721,360 
208,365 

$167,000 
406  ,000 
158,000 
267,000 

-$726,000 

+126,000 

+2,000 

$  767,000 

280,000 
284,000 
269 ,000 

Total  reimbursements . 

.  .■  $773.724 . 

$998,000 

+$2.o0o 

$1,000,000 
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OUTLAYS 


Project 

- runs 

Actual 

— rggs 

estimated 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

1991 

estimated 

River  Basin  Surveys: 

1.  USDA  Cooperative  Studies... 

$8,578,362 

$9,444,000 

-$2,058,000 

$7,386,000 

2.  Floodplain  management 

assistance . 

2,078,397 

2,288,000 

-499,000 

1,789,000 

3.  Interagency  coordination 

and  program  formulation.. 

1  ,501  ,220 

1  ,654,000 

-361 ,000 

1,293,000 

Total  Outlays . 

$12,157,9/9 

Si3.386.o00 

-$2,918,000 

510.468.000 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  appropriation  "River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations,"  funds  three  activities 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  83-566,  as  amended.  The  Department  cooperates  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  making  surveys  and  investigations  of 
watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways.  Activities  include: 

1 )  USDA  Cooperatives  Studies: 

The  Department  participates  in: 

Studies  of  agricultural  and  other  rural  land  and  water  resources  within 
river  basins  to  gather  basic  data  on  existing  and  potential  water 
supplies,  present  and  future  land  use,  current  and  potential  economic 
development,  and  existing  erosion  and  sediment  problems. 

—  Studies  and  investigations  are  made  of  agricultural,  rural ,  and  upstream 
water  and  land  resources  and  problems  to  determine  corrective  actions 
needed  and  potentials  for  conservation,  use,  and  development. 

Evaluations  include: 

Erosion  and  sediment  damage  to  rural  lands  and  properties. 

Upstream  floodwater  damage  to  rural  lands  and  properties. 

Maintaining  existing  drainage  of  agricultural  lands. 

Agricultural  drought  problems  and  potential  for  water  conservation. 
Agricultural  water  needs  for  livestock  and  domestic  use. 

Forest-based  industries. 

Municipal  and  industrial  water  needs. 

The  planning  activity  gives  consideration  to  finding  alternative  combinations  of 
land  treatment,  structural  and  nonstructural  measures  to  solve  the  area's 
problems,  meet  the  identified  needs,  and  develop  the  indicated  potentials. 

2)  Floodplain  management  assistance: 

Is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments. 

Identifies  flood  hazards  on  selected  floodplain  reaches. 

Provides  reports  which  include  flood  profiles  and  maps  showing  areas 
subject  to  flooding  by  select  frequency  floods. 

Provides  information  needed  by  State  and  local  governments  to  implement 
land  use  and  floodplain  management  programs. 
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3)  Interagency  Coordination  and  Program  Formulation: 

Provides  national  policy  and  program  leadership  direction  to  studies  of 
river  basins,  floodplain  management,  and  Colorado  River  Salinity 
activities; 

Provides  USDA  participation  in  water  policy  and  program  coordination  at 
the  National  level. 

Provides  USDA  membership  and  participation  in  the  activities  of  three 
Federal-State  Interagency  Committees  (SEBIAC,  PSIAC,  AWRBIAC),  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  River  Basin  Commissions,  and  other  regional 
entities  involved  in  water  and  related  resource  planning  and  coordination. 

Provides  reviews  of  proposed  reports  and  water  projects  of  other 
Departments  and  agencies. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  surveys  and  obligations  by  type  of 
survey  for  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 


ms - mo - - — rm 


1.  Surveys  in  cooperation  with 

State  and  other  Federal  agencies: 

a.  Surveys  in  progress,  start  of 

year . 

b.  Surveys  initiated  during 

year . 

c.  Surveys  worked  during  year... 

d.  Surveys  completed  during  year 

e.  Surveys  in  progress,  end  of 

year . 

Cumulative  total  surveys 

initiated . 

Cumulative  total  surveys 
completed . 

Total  Cost  Cooperative  Surveys 
(000's) . 

2.  Floodplain  management 
assistance  program: 

(a)  States  participating  in 
Flood  Plain  Mgmt.  Studies.. 

1.  Ongoing  Studies  (SOY) . 

2.  New  Studies . 

3.  Completed  Studies . 

4.  Ongoing  Studies  (SOY) . 

5.  Cumulative  total  completed.. 
Total  Cost  Flood  Plain  Management 

Studies  (000's) . 

(b)  Reimbursable  Flood  Insurance 
Studies  (non-add)  (000 ' s ) . . . 

1.  Ongoing  Studies  (SOY) . 

2.  New  Studies . . 

3.  Completed  Studies . 

4.  Ongoing  Studies  (EOY) . 

5.  Cumulative  Total  completed... 

3.  Interagency  coordination  and 

program  formulation  (000's) . 

Total  direct  obligations  (000's)... 


74 

75 

77 

16 

15 

90 

90 

77 

15 

13 

12 

75 

77 

65 

361 

376 

376 

288 

301 

313 

$8,093 

$8,306 

$6,994 

30 

32 

23 

74 

79 

81 

19 

15 

- 

14 

13 

13 

79 

81 

68 

478 

491 

504 

$2,448 

$2,512 

$2,116 

($406) 

($406) 

($280) 

12 

8 

2 

8 

- 

- 

12 

6 

2 

8 

2 

- 

501 

507 

509 

$1,436 

$1,474 

$1,241 

STT377 

S  12.292 

SlO.351 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  net  decrease  in  appropriation  (and  in  available  funds)  of  $1,941,000  for  the 

River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations  program  ($12,292,000  available  in  1990) 

consisting  of: 

(a)  A  program  decrease  of  $2,112,000  for  the  River  Basin  Surveys  and 

Investigations  program. 

Need  for  Change.  The  proposed  reduction  reflects  the  continuing  program 
emphasis  on  reducing  the  size  and  scope  of  River  Basin  studies,  and  on 
directing  work  to  high  priority  resource  concerns  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  high  level  of  local  participation  and  conm'tment  to  implementing  study 
recommendations  with  other  than  federal  program  funds. 

Nature  of  Change.  Work  on  ongoing  USDA  cooperative  studies,  floodplain 
management  studies  and  interagency  coordination  and  program  formulation 
would  continue  at  about  eighty  five  percent  of  the  current  level.  No  new 
studies  would  be  initiated.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  continuing 
studies  underway  that  address  highest  priority  resource  problems  and 
where  non-federal  sponsors  have  made  the  financial  commitment  to 
implement  plans  resulting  from  program  studies.  Efforts  will  continue  to 
reduce  the  size  and  scope  of  cooperative  studies.  No  new  reimbursable 
flood  insurance  studies  would  be  initiated  and  work  on  existing  studies 
would  be  slowed. 

(b)  An  increase  of  S17 1,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are 

being  absorbed.  . 
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Soil  Conservation  Service 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 
1989  and  estimated  1990  and  1991 

RIVER  BAS IF 5URVEY5~%ND~ INVESTIGATIONS 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Staff 

Staff 

Amount 

Years 

Amount  Years 

Amount 

ALABAMA 

$167,436 

4 

$205,065 

4 

$172,728 

ALASKA 

248,797 

5 

207,137 

4 

174,473 

ARIZONA 

204,001 

4 

186,423 

4 

157,025 

ARKANSAS 

256,774 

5 

269,277 

5 

226,815 

CALIFORNIA 

514,298 

10 

483,664 

8 

407,394 

COLORADO 

119,372 

3 

176,066 

4 

148,302 

CONNECTICUT 

100,501 

2 

144,996 

3 

122,131 

DELAWARE 

104,539 

2 

93,211 

2 

78,513 

FLORIDA 

198,998 

4 

207,137 

4 

174,473 

GEORGIA 

200,877 

4 

227,850 

4 

191,920 

HAWAII 

98,967 

2 

47,641 

1 

40,129 

IDAHO 

210,799 

4 

207,137 

3 

174,473 

ILLINOIS 

272,897 

5 

258,921 

4 

218,091 

INDIANA 

308,315 

6 

289,991 

5 

244,262 

IOWA 

298,462 

6 

310,705 

6 

261,709 

KANSAS 

228,798 

4 

238,207 

4 

200,644 

KENTUCKY 

188,105 

4 

207,137 

4 

174,473 

LOUISIANA 

179,059 

4 

186,423 

4 

157,025 

MAINE 

79,810 

2 

72,498 

2 

61,065 

MARYLAND 

85,600 

2 

82,855 

2 

69,789 

MASSACHUSETTS 

95,753 

2 

143,442 

3 

120,822 

MICHIGAN 

218,297 

4 

207,137 

3 

174,473 

MINNESOTA 

288,597 

6 

310,705 

6 

261 ,709 

MISSISSIPPI 

288,601 

6 

289,991 

5 

244,262 

MISSOURI 

368,200 

8 

419,451 

9 

353,307 

MONTANA 

229,798 

4 

148,103 

3 

124,748 

NEBRASKA 

318,399 

6 

333,490 

6 

280,901 

NEVADA 

49,795 

1 

51,784 

1 

43,618 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

176,776 

4 

103,568 

2 

87,236 

NEW  JERSEY 

59,519 

1 

103,568 

2 

87,236 

NEW  MEXICO 

114,393 

2 

113,925 

2 

95,960 

NEW  YORK 

186,013 

4 

186,423 

3 

157,025 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

238,799 

5 

318,990 

7 

268,688 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

199,002 

4 

217,493 

4 

183,196 

OHIO 

284,419 

5 

310,705 

6 

261 ,709 

OKLAHOMA 

109,399 

2 

134,639 

3 

113,407 

OREGON 

73,531 

2 

0 

0 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA 

109,354 

2 

134,639 

3 

113,407 

RHODE  ISLAND 

38,300 

1 

51 ,784 

1 

43,618 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

209,000 

4 

227,850 

4 

191 ,920 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

49,782 

1 

60,070 

1 

50,597 

TENNESSEE 

218,902 

4 

238,207 

5 

200,644 

TEXAS 

278,575 

4 

331 ,418 

6 

279,156 

UTAH 

148,826 

3 

144,996 

2 

122,131 

VERMONT 

151 ,147 

3 

155,352 

3 

130,855 

VIRGINIA 

144,276 

3 

88,033 

2 

74,151 

WASHINGTON 

240,781 

4 

258,921 

4 

218,091 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

253,846 

5 

258,921 

5 

218,091 

WISCONSIN 

119,400 

3 

144,996 

3 

122,131 

WYOMING 

174,101 

4 

180,209 

4 

151 ,791 

CHESTER  NTC 

69,598 

1 

72,498 

1 

61 ,065 

FORT  WORTH  NTC 

297,564 

6 

310,705 

6 

261 ,709 

LINCOLN  NTC 

124,398 

3 

144,996 

3 

122,131 

PORTLAND  NTC 

68,560 

1 

93,211 

2 

78,513 

PACIFIC  BASIN 

0 

0 

90,104 

2 

75,896 

NATIONL  HDQTRS 

1 ,087,166 

11 

957,335 

10 

806,372 

FS  ALLOCATION 

827,259 

13 

852,000 

12 

715,000 

Total  available  or 


THK 

Years 


1 


Estimate 


SI  1  .976.531  224 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  In  brackets): 

Watershed  Planning 

For  necessary  expenses  for  small  watershed  investigations  and  planning,  in 
accordance  with  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  1001-1008),  [$8,824,000]  $6,875,000:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 
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Watershed  Planning 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $8,824,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  6,875,000 

Decrease  In  Appropriation .  -1 .949.000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(on  basis  of  appropriation) 

1 990  Pay  Program  1 991 


Item  of  Change  Estimated  Cost  Changes  Estimated 

Watershed  Planning .  $8,82'4,000  +$113,0110  -T27!J6'2;000  $6 ,87 5,' 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1989: 

1990  estimated 

1991  estimated 

Project 

: Staff 

Amount  : Years 

Amount: 

Staff 

Years 

Decrease 

: Staff 

Amount  : Years 

Watershed  Planning.... 

58.651 .000  : 168 

58.824.000: 

167 

-51 .949.000 

56.8/5.000:  126 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


- T755 - 

1990  estimated 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1991  estimated 

Project  Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

staff 

Years 

Direct  Obligations: 

Watershed  Planning: 

1.  Small  watershed 
planning  authorized 

by  PL-566 . $8,591,230 

Unobligated  balance 
lapsing .  (+59,770) 

168 

$8,824,000 

167 

-$1,949,000 

$6,875,000 

126 

Total  available  or  est  (JT,T>51  ,OO0] 
Reimbursable  obllg....  195,227 

(168) 

4 

(8,824,0001(167) 

297,000:  6 

(-1 ,949,000) 

+3,000 

(6,875,000) 

300,000 

ttSt 

6 

Obligational  authority  £8A786i45/_i 

1/2 

59. 121. QUO:  1/3 

-51 .946.000 

57 . 1 75.000 

"T3 T 

SOURCES  OF  REIMBURSEMENTS 


- 1989  : 

Actual  : 

- TC90  : 

Estimated  : 

Increase  : 

— rwi 

Estimated 

Within  USDA . 

Other  Federal  Sources . 

Non-federal  Sources . 

$42,077: 

153,150: 

$64,000*: 

233,000: 

+3,000: 

$64,000 

236,000 

Total  reimbursements . 

529/ .000: 

5+3.000: 

5300.000 

OUTLAYS 


Small  watershed  planning 
authorized  by  PL-566... 


$8,411,010: 


$9,143,000:  -$1,996,000:  $7,147,000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  appropriation  “Watershed  Planning,"  funds  activities  authorized  by  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  83-566),  as  amended, 
which  relate  to  planning  of  Individual  watershed  projects. 

The  Department  makes  surveys  of  proposed  small  watershed  projects  and  prepares 
plans  in  cooperation  with  local  sponsors.  The  planning  activities  consist  of: 

Cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government  and  State  governments  and 
their  political  subdivisions  in  assisting  local  sponsoring  organizations 
develop  plans  for  proposed  watershed  projects, 

Conducting  surveys  and  investigations  to  determine  the  land  and  water 
resource  problems  and  opportunities  within  the  watershed. 

Studying  alternatives  to  provide  the  best  combination  of  land  treatment, 
nonstructural ,  and  structural  measures  for  the  protection,  conservation, 
development,  management,  and  utilization  of  land,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

Compiling  information  that  is  the  basis  for  mutual  agreement  by  the 
Department,  local  organizations,  and  the  public  concerning  the  possible 
alternative  solutions  which  will  best  meet  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  goals. 

Making  environmental  assessments  concurrently  with  other  planning  efforts 
for  every  proposed  watershed  project,  and 

Preparing  environmental  impact  statements  when  applicable  and  making  them 
available  to  the  public. 

The  watershed  plans: 

Identify  the  soil  and  water  management  problems  in  the  watershed. 

List  the  steps  that  have  been  or  are  authorized  to  be  taken  to  alleviate 
these  problems. 

Outline  the  proposed  works  of  improvement  to  be  installed. 

Itemize  the  estimated  benefits  and  costs. 

Set  out  the  cost-sharing  and  operation  and  maintenance  arrangements. 

Present  other  facts  necessary  to  justify  Federal  participation  in  project 
development. 

The  following  table  lists  actual  and  projected  progress  for  small  watershed 
applications,  planning,  and  operations. 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Activity 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Application  for  planning  assistance: 

On  hand,  cumulative,  start  of  year... 

2,377 

2,375 

2,385 

Net  change  during  year . 

-2 

10 

20 

On  hand,  cumulative,  end  of  year . 

2,375 

273B5 

2,405 

Consisting  of: 

a.  Authorized  for  planning . 

2,084 

2,114 

2,144 

b.  Available  for  pl&nning . 

291 

271 

261 
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1989 

1990 

1991 

Activity 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Status  of  planning: 

Authorized,  cumulative,  start  of  year 
LESS: 

Suspended  or  terminated,  cumulative. 

2,066 

2,084 

2,114 

start  of  year . 

487 

509 

515 

Completed,  cumulative,  start  of  year. 
SUBTOTAL: 

1,462 

1,481 

1,511 

Planning  In  process,  start  of  year... 
PLUS: 

117 

94 

88 

New  authorizations  during  year . 

LESS: 

18 

30 

25 

Terminated  during  year . 

22 

6 

6 

Completions  during  year . 

19 

30 

20 

Planning  In  process,  end  of  year . 

“9* 

”E7 

Status  of  projects  In  operations: 

Uncompleted  projects  start  of  year... 

765 

770 

780 

Projects  approved  for  operations . 

19 

30 

20 

New  construction  starts . 

1 

20 

10 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


0 )  A  net  decrease  in  appropriation  (and  available  funds)  of  $1,949,000  for  Small 

Watershed  Planning  authorized  by  BL-566  consisting  of: 

(a)  A  program  decrease  of  $2,062,000  for  watershed  planning  activities. 

Need  for  Change.  The  proposed  reduction  reflects  the  need  to  achieve  a 
more  efficient  balance  between  watershed  project  planning  and 
construction,  and  to  fund  only  those  plans  for  projects  that  address  high 
priority,  national  environmental  concerns. 

Nature  of  Change.  Planning  activities  would  continue  at  about  78  percent 
of  the  1990  level .  Federal  funding  for  the  program  would  provide  for  the 
orderly  development  of  watershed  plans,  each  of  which  must  be  cost 
effective  and  environmentally  sensitive.  These  plans  serve  the  public 
interest  by  formulating  solutions  to  the  country's  most  critical  soil 
erosion  problems,  cropland  and  rural  community  flooding  problems,  and 
water  conservation  problems.  In  FY  1991,  about  25  new  planning  projects 
would  be  Initiated  from  about  261  viable  applications  available  for  new 
planning  starts.  Priority  would  be  given  to  plans  that  address  national 
environmental  concerns  and  where  local  sponsors  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  measure  Installation  following  completion  of  the 
plan.  Work  on  plans  already  in  process  would  be  slowed,  and  work  on  low 
priority  plans  would  be  discontinued.  Plan  completions  in  FY  1991  would 
be  reduced  to  20,  or  about  two- thirds  of  the  1990  level. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $113,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  5U%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are 

being  absorbed. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 

1 989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

- WATERSHED  PTANMIN5 - 

1989  1990  1991 


- SWF — 

SWT - 

“STATE 

AMOUNT 

YEARS 

AMOUNT 

YEARS 

AMOUNT 

YEARS 

ALABAMA . 

$208,309 

5  • 

$210,974 

5 

$161,372 

3 

ALASKA . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ARIZONA . 

79,599 

2 

84,390 

2 

64,549 

1 

ARKANSAS . 

185,094 

4 

185,657 

4 

142,008 

3 

CALIFORNIA . 

432,799 

10 

449,375 

10 

343,723 

7 

COLORADO . 

144,282 

3 

131,859 

3 

100,858 

2 

CONNECTICUT.... 

14,499 

- 

100,213 

2 

76,652 

2 

DELAWARE . 

74,598 

2 

79,115 

2 

60,515 

1 

FLORIDA . 

59,698 

2 

63,292 

2 

48,412 

1 

GEORGIA . 

89,592 

2 

94,938 

2 

72,618 

2 

HAWAII . 

159,202 

3 

200,426 

4 

153,304 

3 

IDAHO . 

38,782 

1 

41 ,140 

1 

31 ,468 

1 

ILLINOIS . 

98,318 

3 

105,487 

3 

80,686 

2 

INDIANA . 

135,242 

2 

126,585 

2 

96,823 

2 

IOWA . 

269,491 

5 

246,840 

5 

188,806 

4 

KANSAS . 

304,502 

5 

316,461 

5 

242,058 

4 

KENTUCKY . 

114,537 

3 

116,036 

2 

88,755 

2 

LOUISIANA . 

154,152 

3 

152,956 

3 

116,995 

2 

MAINE . 

103,041 

2 

126,585 

2 

96,823 

2 

MARYLAND . 

59,698 

1 

63,292 

1 

48,412 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS.. 

29,951 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MICHIGAN . 

77,573 

2 

81,225 

2 

62,128 

1 

MINNESOTA . 

161,200 

3 

170,889 

•  3 

*  130,712 

3 

MISSISSIPPI.... 

117,398 

3 

126,585 

3 

96,823 

2 

MISSOURI . 

308,400 

7 

321 ,736 

6 

246,093 

5 

MONTANA . 

171,101 

3 

274,267 

5 

209,784 

4 

NEBRASKA . 

287,594 

7 

290,090 

7 

221 ,887 

5 

NEVADA . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.. 

199,300 

4 

7,384 

- 

5,648 

- 

NEW  JERSEY . 

78,999 

2 

84,390 

2 

64,549 

1 

NEW  MEXICO . 

19,760 

1 

26,372 

1 

20,172 

1 

NEW  YORK . 

122,390 

2 

158,231 

3 

121 ,029 

2 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

259,200 

5 

226,797 

4 

173,475 

3 

NORTH  DAKOTA... 

89,600 

2 

94,938 

2 

72,618 

1 

OHIO . 

189,049 

4 

205,700 

4 

157,338 

3 

OKLAHOMA . 

393,961 

8 

394,522 

8 

301 ,766 

6 

OREGON . 

59,563 

2 

179,328 

4 

137,166 

3 

PENNSYLVANIA... 

64,697 

2 

68,567 

1 

52,446 

1 

RHODE  ISLAND... 

59,637 

1 

63,292 

1 

48,412 

1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

0 

0 

21 ,097 

- 

16,137 

- 

SOUTH  DAKOTA... 

109,403 

3 

105,487 

2 

80,686 

2 

TENNESSEE . 

136,299 

3 

142,408 

3 

108,926 

2 

TEXAS . 

328,382 

5 

337,559 

5 

258,196 

4 

UTAH . 

49,445 

1 

52,744 

1 

40,343 

1 

VERMONT . 

36,203 

1 

63,292 

1 

48,412 

1 

VIRGINIA . 

75,189 

2 

89,664 

2 

68,583 

1 

WASHINGTON . 

84,578 

2 

79,115 

2 

60,515 

1 

WEST  VIRGINIA.. 

213,873 

4 

195,151 

4 

149,269 

3 

WISCONSIN . 

0 

0 

42,195 

1 

32,274 

1 

WYOMING . 

39,801 

1 

68,567 

1 

52,446 

1 

CHESTER  NTC. . . . 

199,001 

4 

210,974 

4 

161 ,372 

3 

FORT  WORTH  NTC. 

318,104 

6 

337,559 

6 

258,196 

4 

LINCOLN  NTC.... 

248,793 

3 

305,913 

6 

233,990 

4 

PORTLAND  NTC... 

609,914 

9 

312,242 

5 

238,831 

4 

PACIFIC  BASIN 

0 

0 

74,896 

1 

57,287 

1 

NATIONL  HDQTRS. 

515,161 

4 

487,203 

3 

372,654 

3 

FS  ALLOCATION.. 

212,276 

3 

228,000 

4 

300,000 

3 

TOTAL  Available 

or  Estimate 

$8,591  .230 

168 

$8,824,000 

167 

$6,875,000 

126 

X 


* 
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The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 

language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  preventive  measures,  including  but  not 
limited  to  research,  engineering  operations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the 
growing  of  vegetation,  rehabilitation  of  existing  works  and  changes  In  use  of 
land,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act 
approved  August  4,  1954,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1005,  1007-1009),  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-f),  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Department, 
[$182,373,000]  $151,112,000  (of  which  [$26,271,000]  $20,218,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  watersheds  authorized  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  22,  1936  (33  U.S.C.  701,  16  U.S.C.  1006a),  as  amended  and  supplemented): 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  [$20,000,000]  $10,041,000  shall  be  available  for 
emergency  measures  as  provided  by  sections  403-405  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2203-2205),  and  not  to  exceed  $200,000  shall  be 

1  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  [Provided  further.  That 

$4,000,000  in  loans  may  be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured,  under  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (7 
U.S.C.  1931):]  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  this 
appropriation  Is  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-205),  as  amended,  including  cooperative  efforts  as 
contemplated  by  that  Act  to  relocate  endangered  or  threatened  species  to  other 
suitable  habitats  as  may  be  necessary  to  expedite  project  construction. 

This  change  deletes  language  authorizing  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
provide  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations  loans  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  in  FY  1991. 
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Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations 


Small  Total 

Watersheds  Emergency  Watersheds  Watersheds 

Authorized  Watershed  Authorized  and  Flood 

by  PL-534  Operations  by  PL-566 _ Preventi on 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  52b, 2/ 1  ,uu0  $2U,UOU,u00  5! 3b,  IU2.000  $T82',373;0EU 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  20,218,000  10,041  ,000  120,853,000  151  ,112,000 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  rlLLO53AOQU_^59J^59loou__^ii5J24y;,(]00  -531  ,251 .000 


Adjustments  in  1990: 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 . 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction 

(P.L.  101-177) . 

Transfer  from  Corps  of  Engineers  a/ 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Budget  estimate,  1991 . 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 . 


$26,271,000 

-382,000 

25,889,000 

20,218,000 


$20,000,000 

-145,000 

19,855,000 

10,041  ,000 


$136,102,000  $182,373,000 


-1,979,000  -2,506,000 

+1,000,000  +1,000,000 


135,123,000  1 80, 8b/, 000 

120,853,000  151  ,112,000 

•514.2/Q.oOo  -529. /5b. OOP 


a/  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-101,  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act,  1990, 
Tl, 000, 000  was  transferred  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
engineering  and  design  of  the  Johns  Creek  project. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prev.  Oper: 

1.  Watershed  oper.  auth  by  PL-534.. 

2.  Emergency  watershed  prot.  oper.. 

3.  Small  watersheds  auth.  by  PL-566 

TOTAL  AVAILABLE . 


1990 

Estimated 


Program 
Pay  Cost  Changes 


1991 

Estimated 


$25,889,000 

19,855,000 

135,123,000 

rreoFooo 


+$218,000 
+41 ,000 
+853,000 

+rr;nT.0TRr 


-$5,889,000 

-9,855,000 

-15,123,000 

nofeTipmr 


$20,218,000 
10,041 ,000 
120,853,000 
n51.ll2.UUU 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

( On  basi s  of  adjusted  appropri ati on ) 


- rw 

1990  estimated 

1991  estimated 

Project  Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Decrease 

Amount 

3taTF 

Years 

1.  Watershed  operations 

authorized  by  PL-534: 

(a)  Planning .  $912,000 

21 

$682,000 

15 

-$19,000 

$663,000 

14 

(b)  Technical 

assistance .  12,500,000 

302 

12,958,200 

301 

-354,200 

12,604,000 

266 

(c)  Financial 

assistance  for 
construction: 

Direct  Federal 
contracting....  10,230,000 

9,742,000 

-4,527,000 

5,215,000 

Payment  for  con¬ 
tracting  by 

local  sponsors.  2,549,000 

2,428,000 

-770,000 

1 ,658,000 

(d)  Loan  serv.(FmHA)  80,000 

3 

78,800 

3 

-800 

78,000 

3 

Subtotal,  flood 

orevention .  26.271  .000 

?5.889.000 

319 

-5,671  ,000(1  ) 

20,218,000 

283 

2.  Emergency  Watershed 

Protection  Operation  10,000,000 

120 

19,855,000 

42 

-9,814,000(2) 

10,041  ,000 

42 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


- T9B9 - 

1990  estimated 

Decrease 

1991  estimated 

Project  Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

■i.  Small  watersheds 

authorized  by  PL-566: 

(a)  Technical 

assistance .  52,269,000 

(b)  Financial 
assistance  for 
construction: 

Direct  Federal 

contracting...  46,849,000 
Payment  for  con¬ 
tracting  by 

local  sponsors  36,809,000 

(c)  Loan  services..  175,000 

1,117 

5 

53,757,500 

45,772,000 

35,421,000 

172,500 

1,120 

6 

-533,500 

-6,049,000 

-7,687,000 

-500 

53,224,000 

39,723,000 

27,734,000 

172,000 

1,004 

5 

Subtotal,  watershed 
operations .  136,102,000 

1,122 

135,123,000 

1,126 

-14, 270, 000(31:120, 853,000:1, 009 

Total,  avail,  or  est. $172,373, 000 

1  ,568 

5180,86/ ,000 

w 

-529. 755. 000 ! 

i  1 b 1 .1 12.000: 1 .334 

G-R-H  red., PL  101-177 

Transfer  from  COE... 

+2,306,000 

-1 ,000,000 

Total  ADDroDr1at1on..jn72Z2?^" 

1  ,5fa8 

$1  HZ .3/3.000 

1.48/ 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


- rw 

I99U  estimated 

Increase 

1991  estimated 

Project  Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

3faTT 

Years 

1.  Watershed  operations 

authorized  by  PL-534: 

(a)  Planning .  $949,563 

21 

$691 ,524 

15 

-$28,524 

$663,000 

14 

(b)  Technical 

assistance .  13,498,828 

302 

13,138,946 

301 

-534,946 

12,604,000 

266 

(c)  Financial 

assistance  for 
construction: 

Direct  Federal 
contracting....  9,471,121 

13,551,654 

-8,336,654 

5,215,000 

Payment  for  con¬ 
tracting  by 

local  sponsors.  3,011,635 

3,702,993 

-2,044,993 

1,658,000 

(d)  Loan  services...  80,000 

3 

78,800 

3 

-800 

78,000 

3 

Subtotal,  flood 
prevention . 27,011,147 

326 

31,163,917 

319 

-10,945,917 

20,218,000 

283 

2.  Emergency  Watershed 

Protection  Oper....  12,758,098 

120 

26,549,989 

42 

-16,508,989 

10,041,000 

42 

3.  Small  watersheds 
authorized  by  PL-566: 

(a)  Technical 

assistance . 56,810,821 

1,117 

53,947,964 

1,120 

-723,964 

53,224,000 

1 ,004 

(b)  Financial 

assistance  for 
construction: 

Direct  Federal 
contracting...  53,701,541 

54,617,091 

-14,894,091 

39,723,000 

Payment  for  con¬ 
tracting  by 

local  sponsors  26,661,697 

37,554,127 

-9,820,127 

27,734,000 

(c)  Loan  services..  175,000 

5 

172,500 

6 

-500 

172,000 

5 

Subtotal ,  watershed  ,  , 

opera  tl  ons . 137,349, 059 

1,122 

146,291  ,682 

1,126 

-25,438,682 

120,853,000 

1 ,009 

Total  direct 

obligations .  177,118,304 

1,568 

204,005,588 

1 ,487 

-52,893,588 

151 ,112,000 

1 ,334 

Unobligated  balance 
brought  forward . (-27,883,892 

- 

(-23,138,588 

- 

+23,138,588 

Unobligated  balance  : 

carried  forward . (+23,138,588) 

— 

ADDroorl atl on . (51  /2.3/3.UUU1 1 .568111  HU. Bb/.UUU ) 1 .48/ 

l  wy./bb.uuun  Jibi  .1 12.UUU11 .334 
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REIMBURSABLE  OBLIGATIONS 


- T5HT 

— 1990  estimated 

Increase 

199!  estimated 

Project 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

staff 

Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Reimbursable 

obligations: 

1.  Watershed  operations 
authorized  by  PL-534: 
(a)  Planning . 

(b)  Technical 

assistance . 

$253,117 

3 

$183,000 

4 

+$4,000 

$187,000 

4 

(c)  Financial 

assistance  for 
construction: 
Direct  Federal 
contracting.... 

> 

1  ,049,912 

166,000 

+1 ,000 

167,000 

Subtotal,  flood 
prevention . 

1,303,029 

3 

349,000 

4 

+5,000 

354,000 

4 

2.  Emergency  Watershed 
Protection  Operation. 

1,282,805 

2,269,000 

+32,000 

2,301,000 

3.  Small  watersheds 
authorized  by  PL-566: 
(a)  Technical 

assistance . 

417,085 

« 

9 

1,286,000 

9 

+18,000 

1,304,000 

9 

(b)  Financial 

assistance  for 
construction: 
Direct  Federal 
contracting.... 

2,568,997 

7,930,000 

+111 ,000 

8,041 ,000 

Payment  for  con¬ 
tracting  by 
local  sponsors. 

3,781 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Subtotal ,  watershed 
operations . 

2,989,863 

9 

9,216,000 

9 

+129,000 

9,345,000 

9 

Total,  reimbursable 
obligations . 

5,575,697 

12 

11,834,000 

13 

+166,000 

12,000,000 

13 

Obligational 

authority . SI  82.694.001 

1 .580 

$215.839.588 

1 .500 

-$52,727,588 

$163,112,000 

1.347 

SOURCES  OF  REIMBURSEMENTS 


- RB5 

Actual 

1990 

estimated 

Decrease 

- Iwl - 

estimated 

Within  USDA . 

Other  Federal  Agencies . 

Non-Federal  Sources . 

$63,727 

1,379,961 

4,132,009 

$1 00,000 
3,008,000 
8,726,000 

+$166,000 

$100,000 

3,008,000 

8,892,000 

Total  reimbursements . 

$5,575.69/ 

SI  I .834.600 

+5166. 000 

SI2.000.000 

OUTLAYS 


- TW9 - 

- 7990 - 

- IWI - 

Actual 

estimated 

Decrease 

estimated 

1.  Watershed  operations  author¬ 
ized  by  PL-534 . 

2.  Emergency  Watershed  Protec- 

$24,316,142 

$27,277,000 

-$4,143,000 

$23,134,000 

tion  Operations . 

3.  Small  watersheds  authorized 

24,317,944 

t 

27,279,000 

-4,144,000 

23,135,000 

by  PL-566 . 

117,840,626 

133,190,000 

-20,080,000 

112,110,000 

Total  Outlays . 

SI  66 .4  74 . 71 2 

5iB/./46.oU0 

-  $20677000 

5  1  68 .3/9.000 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  appropriation  "Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations"  funds  those  activities 
authorized  by  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1001-1005,  1007-1009)  and  the  Flood  Control  Act,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (33  U.S.C. 
701,  16  U.S.C.  1006a)  and  Sections  403-405  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1978  (16 
U.S.C.  2203-2205),  which  relate  to  Installation  of  individual  watershed  projects,  flood 
prevention  subwatershed  projects,  and  emergency  watershed  protection.  Activities 
include: 

Watershed  Operations  Authorized  by  PL-534 

The  planning  criteria,  economic  justifications,  local  sponsorship  requirements, 
cost-sharing  criteria,  and  other  policies  and  procedures  used  in  the  Flood  Prevention 
Program  have  been  adjusted  to  generally  parallel  those  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
Program.  The  Department  helps  install  watershed  improvement  measures  to  reduce  flood, 
sediment,  and  erosion  damages;  further  the  conservation,  development,  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  water;  further  the  conservation  and  proper  utilization  of  land;  and  to 
accomplish  other  measures  incorporated  in  subwatershed  work  plans.  The  following  table 
shows  the  status  of  subwatershed  work  plans: 


Subwatersheds  Status 

1989 

1990 

1991 

In  preconstruction.. . 

~ 27 

“7? 

~T? 

In  construction . 

86 

91 

91 

Continuing  land  treatment . 

65 

65 

65 

Completed  construction . 

160 

160 

160 

Feasible,  but  not  started . 

70 

68 

68 

Total  subwatersheds . 

TOT” 

403 

- TO7 

Emergency  Watershed  Protection  Operations 

Funding  authority  for  FY  1991  is  requested  under  Sections  403-405  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1978.  Funding  is  for  such  emergencies  for  runoff 
retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  as  may  be  needed  to  safeguard  life  and 
property  from  floods  and  the  products  of  erosion  on  any  watershed  whenever  flood, 
fire,  drought,  or  any  other  natural  element  causes  a  sudden  impairment  of  the 
watershed.  The  Department  administers  the  program  by  providing  technical 
assistance  and  arranging  with  local  contractors  to  install  most  of  the  required 
measures. 

Small  Watershed  Operations  Authorized  by  PL-566 

The  Department  provides  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  local  organizations 
to  install  the  watershed  works  of  improvement  for  watershed  protection,  flood 
prevention,  agricultural  water  management,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
development,  and  other  authorized  features  specified  in  the  work  plans. 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  PL-566  watershed  projects: 


Status  of  Operational  Projects 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Projects  in  pre-construction  end-of-year.. 

~xn 

~rn 

~m 

Projects  under  construction,  start  of  year 

379 

364 

363 

New  construction  starts . 

1 

20 

10 

Less:  Projects  completed  during  year . 

14 

20 

10 

Projects  continuing  land  treatment . 

38 

40 

41 

Projects  completed,  end  of  year . 

711 

731 

741 

Projects  not  requiring  funds . . 

163 

163 

163 

Total  operational  projects . 

TT7TC1 - 

n  *  ■■  ,.x 

- T3TI - 

- T3TT 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1 )  A  net  decrease  In  appropriation  of  $5,671 ,000  for  Watershed  Operations 

authorized  by  PL-534  (on  the  basis  of  available  funds,  there  is  a  decrease 

of1  $10,945,91  7)  consisting  of:  ” 

(a)  A  program  decrease  of  $5,889,000  for  PL-534  project  construction 

activitieTT 

Need  for  Change.  The  proposed  budget  reduction  reflects  the  need  to 
balance  program  benefits,  existing  commitments,  and  federal  spending 
constraints.  For  consistency  with  other  government  water  resource 
agencies,  legislation  has  been  proposed  to  require  local  cost  sharing  of 
25  to  50  percent,  with  at  least  5  percent  in  cash. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  proposed  funding  level  would  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  technical  assistance  and  for  contract  modification  costs  to 
continue  work  alreacty  underway  at  the  beginning  of  1991.  Financial 
assistance  funds  available  for  contract  modifications,  for  new  contracts 
for  Individual  construction  units  in  subwatershed  projects  already  under 
construction,  and  for  new  project  starts  would  be  about  56  percent  of  the 
FY  1990  level.  Priorities  for  project  construction  are  established  at  the 
state  level  considering  the  urgency  of  the  problem  to  be  addressed, 
expected  project  benefits,  cost  effectiveness,  environmental  impacts,  and 
the  readiness  of  local  sponsors  to  proceed.  Non-structural  land  treatment 
measures  and  local  cost-sharing  are  emphasized  to  ensure  continued  program 
effectiveness.  Efforts  are  underway  to  work  with  local  project  sponsors 
to  eliminate  planned  work  that  Is  no  longer  economically  or 
environmentally  feasible. 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  require  local  cost  sharing  at  between  25 
to  50  percent  with  at  least  5  percent  In  cash.  Also,  projects  must  have 
at  least  20  percent  of  their  benefits  directly  related  to  agriculture  or 
upstream  communities. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $218,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being 

absorbed. 

(2)  A  net  decrease  in  appropriation  of  $9,814,000  for  Emergency  Watershed 
Operations  (on  the  basis  of  available  funds,  there  is  a  decrease  oT~Tl 6,508,989 

consisting  of: 

(a)  A  program  decrease  of  $9,855,000  for  Emergency  Watershed  Operations. 

Need  for  Change.  The  proposed  budget  reduction  reflects  the  need  to 
balance  program  benefits,  existing  conrnl tments ,  and  federal  spending 
constraints. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  proposed  level  of  funding  would  be  available  to 
complete  contracts  signed  in  prior  years  and  to  provide  for  an  Immediate 
response  to  exigency  situations  to  reduce  hazards  to  life  and  property  in 
watersheds  damaged  by  severe  natural  events  occurring  in  1991. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $41,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being 

absorbed? 

(3)  A  net  decrease  in  appropriation  of  $14,270,000  for  Watershed  Operations 
authorized  by  PL-56fe  (on  the  basis  of  available  funds,  there  is  a  decrease  of 

IZb,4jH,b8Z  consisting  of:  “ 

(a)  A  program  decrease  of  $15,123,000  for  PL-566  project  construction 

activities. 


Need  for  Change.  The  proposed  budget  reduction  reflects  the  need  to 
balance  program  benefits,,  existing  commitments,  and  federal  spending 
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cons  .s.  For  consistency  with  other  government  water  resource 
agencies,  legislation  has  been  proposed  to  require  local  cost  sharing  of 
25  to  50  percent,  with  at  least  5  percent  In  cash. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  proposed  funding  level  would  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  technical  assistance  and  for  contract  modification  costs  to 
continue  work  already  underway  at  the  beginning  of  1991.  Financial 
assistance  funds  available  for  contract  modifications,  for  new  contracts 
for  individual  construction  .units  in  small  watershed  projects  already 
under  construction,  and  for  new  project  starts  would  be  about  84  percent 
of  the  FY  1990  level.  Priorities  for  project  construction  are  established 
at  the  state  level  considering  the  urgency  of  the  problem  to  be  addressed, 
expected  project  benefits,  cost  effectiveness,  environmental  impacts,  and 
the  readiness  of  local  sponsors  to  proceed.  Non-structural  land  treatment 
measures  and  local  cost-sharing  are  emphasized  to  ensure  continued  program 
effectiveness.  Efforts  are  underway  to  work  with  local  project  sponsors 
to  eliminate  planned  work  that  is  no  longer  economically  or 
envi ronmental  ly  feasible. 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  to  require  local  cost  sharing  at  between  25 
to  50  percent  with  at  least  5  percent  in  cash.  Also,  projects  must  have 
at  least  20  percent  of  their  benefits  directly  related  to  agriculture  or 
upstream  communities. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $853,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  5U%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being 

absorbed. 
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Distribution  of  Funds  by  Agency  for  Operating  Flood  Prevention  Projects 


1989 

Obligations 

Brought 

Forward 
from  1989 

1990  Appro¬ 

priation 

(adjusted) 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1990 

Budget 

Estimate 

1991 

soil  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

""B'uT7al”rreekT  NY....- . 

—  — 

„ 

Colorado  (Middle),  Texas.. 

$826,621 

— 

$1,338,560 

$1,338,560 

$856,940 

Coosa,  Georgia, 

Tennessee  . 

Little  Sioux,  Iowa . 

2,570,358 

— 

2,421,400 

2,421,400 

1  ,550,160 

Little  Tallachatchie,  MS.. 

1,047,683 

— 

1,604,470 

1,604,470 

1  ,027,170 

Los  Angeles,  California... 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

Potomac,  MD,  PA,  VA,  and 

W.  VA . 

3,777,981 

338,317 

3,820,660 

4,158,977 

2,662,550 

Santa  Ynez,  California.... 

39,478 

218,000 

59,200 

277,200 

177,460 

Trinity,  Texas . 

4,414,952 

30,600 

3,544,240 

3,574,840 

2,288,590 

Washita,  Oklahoma,  Texas.. 

2,942,402 

-- 

2,738,380 

2,738,380 

1  ,753,900 

Yazoo,  Mississippi . 

9,019,485 

4,688,000 

7,977,290 

12,665,290 

8,108,230 

Subtotal ,  SCS . 

24,638,960 

5,2/4,91/ 

23,504,200 

26,7/9,11 / 

18,425,000 

FOREST  SERVICE  a/ 

Little  Sioux,  Iowa . 

Little  Tallahatchie,  MS... 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

Los  Angeles,  California... 

1  ,365,187 

-- 

1,392,500 

1,392,500 

1,035,630 

Potomac,  MD,  PA,  VA,  and 

W.  VA . 

165,000 

148,800 

148,800 

110,663 

Santa  Ynez,  California.... 

640,000 

-- 

641 ,600 

641 ,600 

477,157 

Trinity,  Texas . 

80,000 

— 

81 ,800 

81 ,800 

60,835 

Washita,  Oklahoma,  Texas 

42,000 

— 

41,300 

41 ,300 

30,715 

Yazoo,  Mississippi . 

-- 

“ “ 

— 

— 

Subtotal,  Forest  Service 

2,292,187 

— 

2,3o6,ooo 

2,306,000 

1 ,715,000 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
Loan  Services . 

80,000 

78,800 

78,800 

78,000 

Total,  P.L.-534  operations.. 

$27',  01 1,1 47 

$5,274,91 7 

$25,889,000 

$31 ,1 63,91 7 

$20,218,000 

a/  Forest  Service  distribution  of  1989  obligations  are  estimated 
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PL-566  Project  Activity  and  Obligations 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  Public  Law  566  projects  by  stage  of  assistance 
and  amounts  obligated  or  estimated  to  be  obligated. 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Dollars  in 

Dol lars  In 

Dollars  In 

Number  Thousands 

Number  Thousands 

Number  Thousands 

l.  Projects  approved  for 

operation  and  estimated 
cost  of  completion: 
a.  Uncompleted  projects 
at  beginning  of  year 

765 

$1,349,583 

770 

$1,258,336 

780 

$1,183,044 

b.  Projects  approved 
during  year . 

19 

46,102 

30 

70,000 

20 

48,000 

Total . 

784 

1 ,395,685 

800" 

1,328,33b 

81)  (J 

1,231,044 

2.  Status  of  projects  and 
amounts  obligated: 
a.  Projects  Inactive 
end  of  year 

26 

25 

25 

b.  Beau thorl zed, 

cumulative . 

137 

138 

138 

m  ^ 

c.  Projects  receiving 
preconstruction  land 
treatment  and  engin¬ 
eering  services,  end 
of  year . 

203 

16,600 

213 

17,000 

223 

17,730 

d.  Projects  moved  Into 
construction  during 
year . 

1 

5 

20 

4,000 

10 

2,000 

e.  Prior  year  projects 
continuing  construc¬ 
tion  and  land  treat¬ 
ment . 

365 

117,284 

344 

119,792 

353 

98,423 

f.  Projects  with  con¬ 
struction  completed 
continuing  land 
treatment . 

38 

970 

40 

1,000 

41 

1,000 

g.  Projects  completed 
during  year . 

14 

2,490 

20 

3,500 

10 

1 ,700 

Subtotal . 

784 

- ITT,  345" 

OuO 

145, 292 

8UU 

1 2D, 853 

3.  Uncompleted  projects 
(cumulative)  at  end  of 
year: 

a.  Obligations  to  date. 

770 

2,210,114 

780 

2,351,906 

790 

2,471,059 

b.  Estimated  cost  of 
completion . 

1,258,336 

1,183,044 

1,111,044 

4.  Projects  completed 
(cumulative  and  total 
cost) . 

711 

953,002 

.731 

956,502 

741 

958,202 

5.  Total  projects  approved 
(cumulative  and  total 
cost) . 

1,481 

4,421 ,452 

1,511 

4,491 ,452 

1 ,531 

4,539,452 

Total  (cumulative 

obligations) . 

1,481 

$3,163,116 

1,511 

$3,308,408 

1,531 

$3,429,261 

Note:  This  table  excludes  $1  million  transferred  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  FY 
1990  for  Implementation  of  the  PL-87-639  study  on  John's  Creek  Tennessee. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 
l 989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

WATERSHED  a  flood  prevention  operations 

1989  1990  1991 

- SWT - SWT - SWT 


AMOUNT 

YEARS 

AMOUNT 

YEARS 

AMOUNT 

YEARS 

ALABAMA . 

$2,240,878 

24 

$2,566,385 

22 

$1,894,459 

20 

ALASKA . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ARIZONA . 

3,460,156 

29 

4,515,088 

29 

3,188,740 

26 

ARKANSAS . 

7,884,757 

67 

4,674,242 

31 

3,441,098 

29 

CALIFORNIA . 

6,053,791 

33 

5,507,027 

24 

4,123,894 

22 

COLORADO . 

986,099 

4 

1,306,442 

4 

899,060 

4 

CONNECTICUT.... 

663,797 

9 

764,054 

8 

661 ,852 

9 

DELAWARE . 

811,607 

10 

777,921 

8 

626,496 

7 

FLORIDA . 

659,305 

7 

754,963 

6 

579,289 

6 

GEORGIA . 

2,275,894 

15 

2,331,465 

12 

1,708,147 

11 

HAWAII . 

2,779,086 

8 

2,908,989 

7 

2,040,162 

6 

IDAHO . 

622,864 

5 

824,612 

5 

593,332 

5 

ILLINOIS . 

3,377,166 

20 

4,391,870 

21 

3,106,803 

18 

INDIANA . 

498,606 

10 

1,652,004 

27 

1,226,648 

25 

IOWA . 

5,966,122 

51 

6,336,255 

43 

4,759,352 

38 

KANSAS . 

5,624,902 

41 

5,379,020 

32 

3,961,170 

28 

KENTUCKY . 

1,774,896 

18 

2,080,636 

17 

1,542,798 

15 

LOUISIANA . 

3,010,540 

32 

3,340,542 

29 

2,520,859 

27 

MAINE . 

910,502 

9 

560,263 

4 

457,450 

4 

MARYLAND . 

495,966 

4 

1,007,786 

7 

732,506 

6 

MASSACHUSETTS. . 

634,287 

11 

1,678,736 

23 

1,214,856 

20 

MICHIGAN . 

1 ,600,856 

13 

1,692,882 

11 

1,230,315 

10 

MINNESOTA . 

3,011,447 

21 

2,800,346 

16 

2,089,966 

14 

MISSISSIPPI.... 

19,440,249 

203 

27,109,891 

216 

19,241,728 

189 

MISSOURI . 

5,971,773 

39 

6,281,380 

34 

4,656,654 

29 

MONTANA . 

1 ,208,901 

10 

1,384,622 

9 

1,029,583 

8 

NEBRASKA . 

2,893,418 

24 

3,502,469 

23 

2,525,146 

20 

NEVADA . 

(5,555) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.. 

402,764 

7 

210,743 

3 

201 ,322 

3 

NEW  JERSEY . 

1,079,993 

8 

1,686,131 

10 

1,237,475 

9 

NEW  MEXICO . 

6,391  ,476 

27 

8,459,286 

29 

5,748,120 

23 

NEW  YORK . 

2,651 ,436 

20 

1,924,429 

12 

1,424,292 

10 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

3,006,484 

29 

3,079,241 

24 

2,356,393 

22 

NORTH  DAKOTA... 

1,374,161 

4 

541 ,304 

1 

427,674 

1 

OHIO . 

3,328,842 

23 

3,608,231 

20 

2,612,104 

17 

OKLAHOMA . 

11,617,725 

100 

12,201,802 

80 

9,016,157 

74 

OREGON . 

1,059,320 

8 

1,578,203 

10 

1,177,143 

9 

PENNSYLVANIA... 

6,059,841 

37 

5,671,004 

28 

3,982,692 

23 

PUERTO  RICO 

1,873,296 

7 

3,312,395 

10 

2,440,311 

9 

RHODE  ISLAND... 

31 ,798 

0 

116,131 

1 

91 ,498 

1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1 ,581  ,930 

15 

6,106,039 

43 

4,277,741 

38 

SOUTH  DAKOTA... 

128,180 

1 

208,122 

1 

167,711 

1 

TENNESSEE . 

3,670,042 

33 

5,620,174 

33 

3,353,286 

28 

TEXAS . 

14,948,941 

157 

15,227,474 

125 

11,696,370 

117 

UTAH . 

280,192 

10 

990,268 

28 

765,192 

26 

VERMONT . 

748,362 

7 

3,027,749 

23 

2,149,725 

19 

VIRGINIA . 

3,627,179 

33 

3,717,794 

27 

2,793,369 

24 

WASHINGTON . 

2,240,405 

18 

3,104,703 

20 

2,266,011 

18 

WEST  VIRGINIA.. 

8,230,688 

56 

8,176,462 

43 

5,949,131 

40 

WISCONSIN . 

1,457,953 

9 

1  ,546,562 

8 

1,103,367 

7 

WYOMING . 

114,698 

2 

857,065 

12 

624,334 

10 

CHESTER  NTC.... 

1,390,095 

24 

1,435,041 

24 

1,370,891 

23 

FORT  WORTH  NTC. 

2,215,029 

36 

2,048,609 

32 

1,957,032 

31 

LINCOLN  NTC.... 

1  ,285,108 

26 

1,381 ,290 

27 

1,319,543 

26 

PORTLAND  NTC... 

1,386,410 

21 

1,216,996 

18 

1,162,593 

17 

PACIFIC  BASIN 

659 

- 

121 ,202 

1 

96,342 

1 

NATIONL  HDQTRS. 

7,236,730 

65 

7,300,148 

65 

6,973,818 

64 

FMHA  ALLOCATN 

255,000 

8 

251,300 

9 

250,000 

8 

FS  ALLOCATN 

2,591,257 

60 

3,149,800 

52 

2,068,000 

39 

TOTAL  Available 

or  Estimate 

$177,118,304 

1.568 

$204,005,588 

1.487 

$151,112,000 

1.334 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


The  estimates  Include  appropriation  language  for  this  Item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  a  program  of  conservation  in 
the  Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  section  16(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1956,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  590p ( b ) ) ,  [$20,884,000]  $24,637,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended  (16  U.S.C.  590p (b)(7)). 
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Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $20,884,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  24,637,000 

Increase  In  Appropriation .  +53.753.JPff 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(on  basis  of  appropriation) 


Item  of  Change 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program: 

1.  Cost-sharing  assistance . 

2.  Cost-share  program  and  contract 

administration . 

3.  Technical  assistance . 

TOTAL  AVAILABLE . 


1990 

Estimated 


Pay 

Cost 


Program  1991 

Changes  Estimated 


$12,603,000 


-0-  +$2,848,000  $15,451,000 


2,650,000 
5,631 ,000 
S20.884.00ir 


+$48,000 
+102,000 
+5 I  50 .000 ' 


+242,000 

+513,000 

"+$3.603.000 


2,940,000 

6,246,000 

S24.637.00ff 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


- IW 

1990  estimated 

1991  estimated 

Project 

Amount 

Statt 

Years 

Amount 

statt 

Years 

Increase 

Amount 

TtaTT 

Years 

Great  Plains  Conserva¬ 

tion  Program: 

1.  Cost-sharing 

assistance . 

$12,229,000 

$12,603,000 

+$2,848,000 

$15,451,000 

2.  Cost-share  program 
and  contract 
administration . 

2,638,000 

61 

2,650,000 

60 

+290,000 

2,' 940, 000 

63 

3.  Technical 

assistance . 

5,607,000 

127 

5,631 ,000 

126 

+615,000 

6,246,000 

133 

Total  available  or  est  £20^474^000 

185 

$20.884.  oiKT 

1 86 

+53. 753.001) 

524.637. UU(J 

196 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


Project 

- rw 

:  1990  estimated 

:  1991  estimated 

Amount 

Staff: 

Years:  Amount 

Statt 

Years 

Increase  : 

Amount  : 

TtaTf 

Years 

Direct  obligations: 

Great  Plains  Conserva 

- 

tion  Program: 

1.  Cost-sharing 

assistance . 

.  $12,251  ,587 

— :$12,654,443 

-- 

+$2,796,557:$! 5,451 ,000: 

— 

2.  Cost-share  program 

and  contract 

administration.... 

.  2,633,033 

61:  2,650,000 

60 

+290,000: 

2,940,000: 

63 

3.  Technical 

assistance . 

.  5,595,194 

127:  5,631,000 

126 

+615,000: 

6,246,000: 

133 

Total  direct  oblig... 

.  20,4/9,814 

188:  20,935,443 

186 

+3 , 70 i ,66/ : 

’24, W,  Off ur 

196 

Unobligated  balance 

brought  forward . 

(-57,257)  (-)  (-51  ,443)  (~ 

(+51 ,443) 

(-)  : 

(--) 

Unobligated  balance 

: 

: 

carried  forward . 

(+51,443)  (-)  (-) 

— 

(-)  : 

(-)  : 

(-) 

Adjusted  appropriation  (20,474,000)  ( 188)120,884,000)  (186)  (+3, 763,000) (24,637,000) 

“(196) 

Reimbursable  oblig... 

3,423:  — :  39,000 

— 

+1 ,000: 

40,000: 

-- 

Obligational  authority  520.483.23/ 

188:520.9/4.443:  186 

+$3,702.56/:' 

524. 6//".  0007 

196 

SOURCES  OF  REIMBURSEMENTS 


Project 

1989  r 

Actual  : 

- regu - : 

estimated  : 

Change 

:  1991 

:  estimated 

Federal  Sources . 

Other  Non-Federal  Sources . 

~  $2,2/3  T 

1,150  : 

S2u,uuu  r 

19,000  : 

+$1,000 

52U.UUU 

:  20,000 

Total  reimbursements . 

3,423": 

$39,000  r 

+51 .UUU 

“  $4(J.00U’ 
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OUTLAYS 

- TCB9 - : - rm - : - : - TW! - 

Project_ Actual  :  estimated  ;  Increase  :  estimated 


Great  Plains  Conservation  Program: 

1.  Cost-sharing  assistance .  $12,947,242:$12,508,000:+$1  ,912,000:$14,420,000 

2.  Cost-share  program  and  contract  :  :  : 

administration .  -2,646,080:  2,648,640:  +267,360:  2,916,000 

3.  Technical  assistance .  5,622,920:  5,628,360:  +568,640:  6,197,000 

Total  Outlays .  ygT.T16.242:;20.785,00U:+S2.748.000:S233^000 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


Authorization:  The  appropriation  for  "Great  Plains  Conservation  Program"  funds 
Soil  Conservation  Service  activities  authorized  under  Section  16(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (PL  74-46)  as  amended  by  PL  84-1021. 

PL  96-263  amended  PL  84-1021  to  extend  the  Great  Plains  cost-share  contracting 
authority  to  September  30,  1991. 

Authorization  limits:  Total  cumulative  appropriations  of  $600,000,000  are 
authorized  for  cost-sharing.  Cost-sharing  payment  in  any  one  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  $50,000,000.  Through  September  30,  1989,  $344,763,516  have  been  paid  out 
in  cost-shares. 

This  program  is  in  addition  to  other  USDA  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  in 
the  counties  designated  for  participation,  and  is  coordinated  with  programs  and 
objectives  of  locally  managed  conservation  districts.  State  agencies,  and 
community  groups. 


Potential  Workload:  Acres  (in  000's) 

Estimated  acreage  in  the  518  designated  counties  that  could 

come  under  Great  Plains  contracts .  198,000 

Current  Activity: 

Land  under  active  contracts  as  of  September  30,  1989 .  15,619 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers  in  planning  and 
applying  resource  management  systems  on  their  farms  and  ranches  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  effects  of  the  climatic  hazards  of  the  area.  Benefits  to  be  achieved 
are  protection  and  improvement  of  soil,  water,  plant,  and  wildlife  resources 
through  reduction  of  erosion  and  sedimentation,  and  abatement  of 
agriculture-related  pollution.  A  secondary  benefit  of  the  program  is  its  impact  on 
stabilizing  the  local  econon\y.  Activities  include: 

—  Cost-sharing  assistance  -  Payments  are  made  to  program  participants  for  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  installing  eligible  conservation  practices  scheduled  in 
contracts,  including,  among  others,  terraces,  permanent  vegetative  cover, 
re-establishing  grasslands  and  pipelines. 

—  Cost-share  programming  and  contract  administration  -  Soil  Conservation  Service 
provides  assistance  in  developing  contracts,  which  include  schedules  of 
conservation  practices  to  be  applied,  and  administers  contracts. 

—  Technical  assistance  -  Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  assistance  to  help 
farmers  and  ranchers  plan,  install,  and  maintain  scheduled  conservation 
practices  according  to  standards  and  specifications. 
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FY  1989: 

FY  1990: 

FY  1991 

PROGRAM  RESULTS 

Actual : 

Estimate: 

Estimate 

Active  Contracts  -  beginning  of  year . 

5,059: 

'  5,129: 

5,429 

New  Contracts  signed . 

.Annual 

953: 

975: 

1,110 

Cumulative 

66,279: 

67,254: 

68,364 

Contracts  Completed  and  Terminated . 

.Annual 

-883: 

-675: 

-675 

• 

Cumulative 

60,996: 

61,619: 

62,294 

Active  Contracts  -  end  of  year... . 

b,)29: 

5.429 : 

5.864 

Active  applications  on  hand  beginning  of  year 

1,589: 

1,725: 

1,900 

Active  applications  on  hand  end  of  year . 

1,725: 

1,900: 

2,000 

Number  of  participants  serviced . 

.Annual 

6,012: 

6,104: 

6,539 

Acres  in  new  contracts  (1,000)..... . 

.Annual 

2,713: 

2,775: 

3,159 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

An  increase  in  appropriation  of  $3,753,000  for  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 

program  (on  the  oasis  of  available  funds  there  is  an  increase  of  $3,701,557) 

consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $3,603,000  to  provide  additional  resources  for 

conservation  activities  in  the  ten  great  plains  states. 

Need  for  change.  Low  moisture  conditions  due  to  drought  have  persisted 
in  the  Great  Plains  states  resulting  in  land  damages  from  wind  erosion 
that  reached  near  record  levels  during  the  1988-1989  season.  Current 
predictions  are  that  these  conditions  are  likely  to  continue  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  that  significant  additional  damage  will  occur  on 
unprotected  land.  Farmers  and  ranchers  will  have  to  plan  and  apply 
additional  resource  management  systems  to  protect  these  fragile  lands. 

Nature  of  change.  The  additional  $3,603,000  will  provide  for  technical 
assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  program  and  contract 
administration  to  Install  permanent  conservation  practices  on  about 
384,000  more  acres  of  land  than  in  1990  for  a  total  annual  acreage  in 
new  contracts  of  3.2  million.  About  135  additional  contracts  will  be 
signed  in  1991,  for  a  total  of  1,110  contracts  or  about  14%  more  than 
the  1990  level.  The  primary  purposes  of  these  new  contracts  will  be  to 
convert  poorly  suited  land  in  cultivation  back  to  grassland,  reseeding 
depleted  grassland,  planting  trees  for  wind  protection,  and  controlling 
agriculture  related  pollution. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $150,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  1 991  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are 

being  absorbed. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

1989  1990  1991 


STAFF - 

— STAFF - 

STAFF 

AMOUNT 

YEARS 

AMOUNT 

YEARS 

AMOUNT 

YEARS 

COLORADO . 

$1,863,888 

18 

$1,908,606 

17 

$2,250,256 

18 

KANSAS . 

2,062,546 

19 

2,037,271 

20 

2,397,553 

21 

MONTANA . 

1,727,899 

16 

1,816,784 

15 

2,145,683 

16 

NEBRASKA . 

1,883,698 

21 

1,957,911 

20 

2,305,084 

21 

NEW  MEXICO.... 

949,307 

9 

1,026,953 

9 

1,209,356 

9 

NORTH  DAKOTA.. 

1,427,905 

16 

1  ,491  ,793 

15 

1,754,302 

16 

OKLAHOMA . 

1,634,077 

15 

1  ,678,199 

14 

1,979,676 

15 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.. 

2,061  ,904 

18 

2,020,327 

17 

2,377,444 

18 

TEXAS . 

4,993,691 

40 

5,118,269 

40 

6,028,378 

42 

WYOMING . 

1  ,165,802 

10 

1,191,088 

10 

1  ,399,981 

11 

FORT  WORTH  NTC 

60,932 

0 

40,307 

0 

46,225 

0 

LINCOLN  NTC... 

53,697 

2 

50,384 

2 

57,781 

2 

PORTLAND  NTC.. 

25,524 

1 

95,729 

4 

109,784 

4 

NATIONL  HDQTRS 

568,944 

3 

501 ,822 

3 

575,497 

3 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 

For  necessary  expenses  in  planning  and  carrying  out  projects  for  resource 
conservation  and  development  and  for  sound  land  use  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  32(e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1010-1011;  76  Stat.  607),  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-f),  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  (16  U.S.C.  3451-3461),  [$27,620,000] 

1  $24,862,000:  Provided,  [That  $600,000  in  loans  may  be  insured,  or  made  to 

be  sold  and  insured,  under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (7  U.S.C.  1931):  Provided  further,]  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C  2225),  and 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

♦ 

This  change  deletes  language  authorizing  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
provide  resource  conservation  and  development  loans  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  in  FY  1991  since  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  purpose 
in  the  FY  1991  budget. 
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Resource  Conservation  and  Development 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $27,620,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  24,862,000 

Decrease  In  Appropriation .  -$2.758.000 


Adjustments  In  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $27,620,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P .L -99-1 77 ) .  -365,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . . .  27,255,000 

Budget  estimate,  1991 .  24,862,000 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 .  -Z.393.00CT 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(on  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1990  Program  1991 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Pay  Cost  Changes  Estimated 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development: 

1.  Technical  assistance .  $20,235,000  +$375,000  +$1,905,000  $22,515,000 

2.  Financial  assistance .  6,961  ,000  —  -4,673,000  2,288,000 

Loan  services .  59,000  —  —  59,000 

TOTAL  AVAILABLE .  $27.255.000  +$3/5,000  -$2.758. 000 ~'$24 .'862.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Project 

- fM 

1990  estimated 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1991  estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Tta Jf 

Years 

: Staff 

Amount  :Years 

Resource  Conservation 

and  Development: 

1.  Technical 

assistance . 

$18,330,000 

431 

$20,235,000 

439 

+$2,280,000 

$22,515,000:  443 

2.  Financial 

assistance . 

6,730,000 

— 

6,961,000 

— 

-4,673,000 

2,288,000:  — 

3.  Loan  services . 

60,000 

2 

59,000 

2 

- 

59,000:  2 

Su  btota 1 •••••••••••••• 

$z5,izu,uud 

TIT 

$27,255,000 

441 

-$2,393,000 

JZ4.862.000:  445 

G-R-H  Red(P.L.99-l 77). 

— 

— 

+365,000 

- 

Total  available . 

J2b.IZU.UUU 

433 

$27.62o. odd 

441 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 


- rm 

1990  estimated 

Increase 

1991  estimated 

Project 

: Staff 

Amount  : Years 

:5taff 

Amount  :Years 

or 

Decrease 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Resource  Conservation 

and  Development: 

1.  Technical 

assistance . 

$20,499,545:  431 

$21,691,160:  439 

+$  823,840 

$22,515,000 

443 

2.  Financial 

assistance . 

4,620,811:  — 

7,710,040:  — 

-5,422,040 

2,288,000 

3.  Loan  services . 

60,000:  2 

59,000:  2 

- 

59,000 

2 

Total  direct  obllg.... 

25,180,356:  433 

29,460,2(30:  4TT 

-4,598,200 

24,862,0U0 

445 

Unobligated  balance 
brought  forward  . 

(-2,265,556)  (— ) 

(-2,205,200)  (-) 

(+2,205,200) 

(-) 

(-) 

Unobligated  balance 
carried  forward . 

(+2,205,200)  (— ) 

(-)  !  (~) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

Appropriation  total... 

(Z5,lz(J,ddtJJ{433) 

(27,255,0U0)(441 J 

(-2,393,000) 

(24, 862,000(445) 

Reimbursable 

obligations: 

Resource  Conservatlor 
and  Development: 

(a)  Technical 
assistance . 

: 

66,868:  -- 

95,000:  — 

102,000 

(b)  Financial 
assistance . 

451 ,347:  — 

841 ,000*:  — 

898,000 

Total  reimbursable 
obligations . 

518,215:  — 

936,000:  — 

+64,000 

1,000,000 

Obiiqationai  authority  $25^698^571^433 

J3U.396.2UU:  4TT 

-$4. 534. 200 

jz5.862.uuu 

445 
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SOURCES  OF  REIMBURSEMENTS 


Project 

- 

Actual 

- resor- 

Estimated 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

1 991 

Estimated 

Federal  Sources . 

Non-Federal  Sources .... 

$518,215 

$936,000 

+$64,000 

$1,000,000 

Total  Reimbursements... 

5518.215 

$936.  Out) 

+5b4  ,l)UU 

51 .uuu.uuu 

OUTLAYS 

Resource  Conservation 
and  Development: 

(a)  Technical 

assistance . 

(b)  Financial 

assistance . 

(c)  Loan  services . 

$16,767,551 

8,989,462 

60,000 

$20,750,000 

6,200,000 

59,000 

+$1,694,000 

-1,275,000 

$22,444,000 

4,925,000 

59,000 

Total  Outlays . 

$25.81 7.013 

izy.o09.uu0 

+141 97000 ' 

52/ .428.000 

EXPLANATION 

OF  PROGRAM 

The  appropriation  "Resource  Conservation  and  Development"  funds  the  activities 
authorized  under  Section  32(e)  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  (Public  Law  75-210),  as  amended  and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  April  27,  1935,  (Public  Law  74-46),  as  amended  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  (16  U.S.C.  3451-3461). 
Program  assistance  provided  in  authorized  RC4D  areas  Includes  technical 
assistance  for  planning  and  Implementation,  financial  assistance,  and  loan 
services. 

Technical  Assistance:  Staff  assistance  Is  provided  to  local  sponsors  In  the 
preparation  of  RC4D  area  plans  for  the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources  In  the  RC4D  area.  Staff  assistance  Is 
also  provided  to  local  sponsors  In  the  Implementation  of  their  RC4D  plans. 

This  Includes: 

a.  Assistance  with  Inventories  and  studies  of  measures  of  areawide  scale  that 
directly  aid  sponsors  In  achieving  their  RC4D  objectives. 

b.  Assistance  In  developing  plans,  designs,  layout,  and  installation  of 
measures  eligible  for  RC4D  financial  assistance. 

c.  Assistance  to  sponsors  to  achieve  activities  and  measures  contained  in  the 
RC4D  plans  which  are  Ineligible  for  RC4D  financial  assistance. 

Financial  Assistance:  Financial  assistance  is  provided  to  eligible  sponsors  to 
install  approved  measures.  Priority  Is  given  to  measures  related  to  erosion 
and  sediment  control  (critical  area  treatment),  flood  prevention  and  farm 
irrigation,  and  efficiency  in  water  short  areas.  Other  purposes  include  soil 
and  water  management  for  control  of  agriculture-related  pollutants,  public 
water-based  recreation  developments,  and  public  water-based  fish  and  wildlife 
developments. 
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MAIN  WORKLOAD  FACTORS 


1989 

- ™ - 

”1991 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Status  of  Authorized  RCAD  Areas: 

RCAD  areas  authorized  at  beginning 

of  year . 

190 

190 

194 

New  RCAD  areas  deauthorized  during 

year . 

0 

1 

0 

New  RCAD  areas  authorized  during 

year . 

0 

5 

2 

RCAD  areas  authorized  at  end  of 

year . 

190 

194 

196 

Unserviced  applications  on  hand... 

46 

41 

45 

RCAD  Measures: 

Financial ly  assisted: 

In  Planning  (BOY) . 

480 

461 

440 

New  Plans  in  Year . 

21 

32 

40 

New  Plans  Cumulative..... . 

3,629 

3,661 

3,701 

Plans  Completed  in  Year . 

40 

52 

46 

Plans  Completed  Cumulative . . 

3,146 

3,198 

3,244 

Plans  Cancelled  In  Year . 

0 

1 

0 

Plans  Cancelled  Cumulative....... 

22 

23 

23 

Plans  terminated . 

-- 

„ 

In  Planning  (EOY) . 

- wr 

“"440 

- m 

Installation  Underway  (BOY) . 

319 

299 

282 

Installation  Started  in  Year . 

40 

52 

46 

Installation  Started  Cumulative.. 

3,146 

3,198 

3,244 

Installation  Completed  in  Year... 

52 

63 

59 

Installation  Completed  Cumulative 

2,792 

2,855 

2,914 

Projects  cancelled  in  year . 

8 

6 

5 

Projects  cancelled  cumulative.... 

55 

61 

66 

Projects  terminated . 

_ 

„ 

Installation  Underway  (EOY) . 

- m~ 

- m — 

- m 

Plans  Completed,  Installation  Not 

Yet  Underway: 

Number . 

168 

218 

265 

Cost  {$  In  OOO's) . 

$  37,800 

$  49,050 

$59,625 

Measures  Completed  with  Other 

than  RCAD  Financial  Assistance: 

During  Year . 

346 

375 

410 

Cumulative . 

16,743 

17,118 

17,528 

Loan  Services  Assistance:  Funds  are  provided  to 

the  Farmers  Home 

Administration  (FmHA)  to  service  loans  made  to  sponsors  from  the  Agricultural 

Credit  Insurance  Fund.  Loan  services 

must  be  provided  from  Resource 

Conservation  and  Development  funds  because  the  Agricultural  Credit 

Insurance 

Fund  of  the  FmHA  is  not  available  for 

such  expenses.  The  workload 

in  FY  1989 

consisted  of  servicing  123  outstanding  loans  and 

loan  counseling  to 

help  local 

sponsors  arrange  funding  necessary  to  implement  planned  financial  assistance 

measures. 

T559 

1990 

TWI 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Item  No.  Amount  No. 

Amount  No. 

Amount 

1.  Loans  obligated 

during  year .  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

2.  Borrowers  outstanding  123  $11,183 

,000  123 

$11,183,000  123 

$11  ,183,000 

3.  Loans  cumulative .  292  $29,171 

,401  292 

$29,171  ,401  292 

$29,171  ,401 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1 )  A  net  decrease  In  appropriation  of  $2,393,000  for  the  Resource  Conservation 

and  Development  program  (on  the  basis  of  available  funds  there  is  a 

decrease  of  S4(b9882UU)  consisting  of1: 

(a)  A  program  decrease  of  $2,768,000  for  the  Resource  Conservation  and 

Development  program  (on  the  basis  of  available  funds  there  is~~a 

decrease  of  $4,9/3,200).  • 

Need  for  Change.  The  proposed  budget  reduction  reflects  the  need  to 
emphasize  Federal  technical  assistance  In  supporting  local  rural 
development  activities.  The  $24,862,000  proposed  funding  level  in  the 
budget  would  be  sufficient  to  continue  ongoing  program  activities  In 
fiscal  year  1991 . 

Nature  of  Change.  The  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  program 
is  a  major  component  of  the  Department's  Rural  Development  Initiative 
that  was  announced  in  1987.  The  Initiative  includes  refocusing 
community  loan,  grant  and  technical  assistance  programs  to  help  rural 
communities  improve  basic  elements,  such  as  water  systems  and  public 
facilities,  that  enhance  the  social,  economic  and  environmental 
conditions  of  their  rural  areas.  The  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  program  would  provide  technical  assistance  needed  to 
improve  the  management  and  conservation  of  land  and  water  community 
resources.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  staffing  for  resource  conservation 
and  development  coordinators  would  be  increased  by  decreasing  funding 
for  resource  conservation  and  development  financial  assistance  as 
local  sponsors  assume  greater  responsibility  for  securing  other  than 
RC4D  funding  for  project  measures.  Limited  financial  assistance  for 
RC4D  cost-shared  measures  will  be  directed  primarily  to  RC4D  measures 
that  improve  the  natural  resources,  recreation  and  tourism,  water  and 
water  quality,  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Additionally,  loans 
would  no  longer  be  made  under  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  account. 

(b)  An  Increase  of  $375,000  which  represents  50%  of  the  pay  raise.  The 

remaining  50%  of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are 

being  absorbed. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS  AND  STAFF  YEARS 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

RESODKCrCONSERVATION'  AND  DEVELPFHtNT 


1989 

1990 

1991 

AMOUNT 

STAFF 

YEARS 

AMOUNT 

STAff' 

YEARS 

AMOUNT 

STAFF 

YEARS 

ALABAMA . 

$573,522 

10 

$834,745 

11 

$625,128 

11 

ALASKA . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ARIZONA . 

474,676 

10 

663,328 

10 

538,391 

10 

ARKANSAS . 

1,524,027 

15 

758,488 

12 

686,455 

13 

CALIFORNIA . 

321,612 

7 

414,266 

8 

390,747 

8 

COLORADO . 

478,611 

10 

551 ,531 

11 

560,701 

11 

CONNECTICUT.... 

270,697 

7 

267,501 

6 

286,101 

6 

DELAWARE . 

117,310 

2 

141,698 

2 

121,363 

2 

FLORIDA . 

267,532 

5 

404,010 

6 

311,353 

6 

GEORGIA . 

712,370 

10 

969,984 

9 

604,747 

9 

HAWAI I . 

148,532 

2 

238,470 

5 

255,051 

5 

IDAHO . 

520,028 

9 

600,315 

10 

515,271 

10 

ILLINOIS . 

603,083 

11 

547,669 

10 

503,239 

10 

INDIANA . 

601  ,768 

13 

696,281 

13 

674,260 

13 

IOWA . 

678,805 

14 

736,145 

15 

787,333 

15 

KANSAS . 

550,608 

10 

443,761 

10 

474,618 

10 

KENTUCKY . 

522,702 

12 

660,678 

9 

515,431 

9 

LOUISIANA . 

280,859 

7 

446,517 

5 

302,479 

5 

MAINE . 

434,335 

10 

492,604 

9 

476,545 

9 

MARYLAND . 

366,200 

6 

409,653 

5 

297,264 

5 

MASSACHUSETTS.. 

239,204 

7 

235,359 

5 

251,725 

5 

MICHIGAN . 

590,521 

9 

696,619 

9 

523,685 

9 

MINNESOTA . 

399,930 

9 

542,601 

10 

501,843 

10 

MISSISSIPPI.... 

930.623 

10 

666,092 

9 

511,159 

9 

MISSOURI . 

505,912 

10 

661 ,832 

10 

556,915 

10 

MONTANA . 

447,546 

9 

461,612 

7 

393,086 

7 

NEBRASKA . 

303,317 

5 

333,623 

5 

276,322 

5 

NEVADA . 

151,764 

1 

117,161 

3 

125,308 

3 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.. 

151,373 

3 

134,787 

3 

144,160 

3 

NEW  JERSEY . 

400,840 

6 

268,537 

6 

287,210 

6 

NEW  MEXICO . 

417,153 

10 

672,312 

9 

517,813 

9 

NEW  YORK . 

626,201 

14 

706,415 

11 

604,599 

11 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

481 ,769 

8 

617,253 

11 

599,799 

12 

NORTH  DAKOTA... 

418,335 

6 

631,413 

7 

421 ,744 

7 

OHIO . 

699,154 

14 

702,040 

11 

646,207 

12 

OKLAHOMA . 

1,023,500 

12 

1,748,613 

11 

930,371 

12 

OREGON . 

305,252 

6 

367,838 

6 

312,916 

6 

PENNSYLVANIA... 

441,360 

7 

721  ,503 

10 

550,299 

10 

PUERTO  RICO.... 

158,138 

3 

198,033 

4 

211,804 

4 

RHODE  ISLAND... 

125,533 

2 

126,031 

2 

118,695 

2 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

418,252 

8 

520,711 

9 

456,294 

9 

SOUTH  DAKOTA... 

536,278 

10 

579,350 

10 

539,136 

10 

TENNESSEE . 

576,912 

9 

663,557 

9 

510,461 

9 

TEXAS . 

1,049,685 

13 

1,626,045 

12 

954,242 

12 

UTAH . 

372,459 

5 

486,261 

6 

338,949 

6 

VERMONT . 

217,769 

6 

216,696 

5 

231  ,764 

5 

VIRGINIA . 

228,943 

5 

218,770 

5 

233,982 

5 

WASHINGTON . 

202,562 

4 

221 ,880 

5 

237,309 

5 

WEST  VIRGINIA.. 

474,999 

11 

669,437 

11 

595,236 

10 

WISCONSIN . 

318,900 

5 

501  ,471 

8 

415,591 

8 

WYOMING . 

290,727 

6 

405,164 

7 

352,837 

7 

CHESTER  NTC. . . . 

50,199 

1 

77,762 

2 

83,169 

2 

FORT  WORTH  NTC. 

116,409 

3 

145,155 

3 

155,249 

3 

LINCOLN  NTC.... 

114,176 

3 

103,682 

2 

110,892 

2 

PORTLAND  NTC... 

67,071 

1 

51,841 

1 

55,446 

1 

NATIONL  HDQTRS. 

1,095,762 

18 

1,326,100 

27 

1,418,306 

28 

FMHA  ALLOCATN.. 

60,000 

2 

60,000 

2 

59,000 

2 

FS  ALLOCATION.. 

724,551 

2 

699,000 

2 

702,000 

2 

TOTAL  Available 

or  Estimate 

$25,180,356 

433 

$29,460,200 

441 

$24,862,000 

445 

*  Estimated  allocations  to  the  SCS  National  Headquarters  for  Fiscal  Year  1990  contains 

$600,000  to  be  allocated  to  new  RCSD  areas  as  they  are  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 

Aon'cul  tu*"e . 
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Passenger  Motor  Vehicles 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  distributed  among  50 
State  Offices  and  Puerto  Rico,  230  area  offices,  and  various  technical  specialists 
located  at  field  headquarters.  None  of  these  vehicles  are  used  in  Washington, 

D.C.  Vehicles  are  used  In  rural  and  other  areas  where  conmion  carrier  facilities 
are  either  non-existent,  uneconomical,  or  Inadequate.  The  nature  of  the  travel 
requires  a  high  degree  of  mobility  with  frequent  stops  at  field  offices,  job 
sites,  and  other  places  not  serviced  by  common  carrier.  Resident  technicians 
servicing  fanners  and  ranchers  In  conservation  districts  use  pickup  trucks  rather 
than  passenger  vehicles. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  generally  assigned  to  an  office  location  and  not 
exclusively  to  one  Individual.  This  allows  several  employees  to  rely  on  the  use 
of  a  single  vehicle,  thus  maximizing  utilization,  and  minimizing  the  number  of 
vehicles  needed. 

On  September  30,  1989,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  2,279  passenger  vehicles 
In  a  total  fleet  of  11,105  vehicles.  The  fleet  Includes  pickup  trucks,  sedan 
deliveries  (light  trucks),  jeeps,  and  heavy  trucks. 

Replacement  of  Passenger  Motor  Vehicles.  The  fiscal  year  1991  estimates  provide 
for  the  replacement  of  400  passenger  motor  vehicles  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
vehicles  proposed  for  replacement  are  driven  more  than  60,000  miles  or  are  more 
than  6  years  of  age  or  would  be  beyond  economic  repair  due  to  accident  or  other 
causes. 

SCS  is  continuing  a  sound  and  effective  replacement  program.  During  fiscal  year 
1989,  108  replacements  were  purchased.  Econony  of  operation  and  expected  use 
factors  are  taken  Into  consideration  as  well  as  prescribed  age  and  mileage 
standards  in  planning  replacements. 

Age  and  mileage  data  for  Soil  Conservation  Service  passenger  motor  vehicles  on 
hand  September  30,  1989,  are  as  follows: 


AGE  DATA 

MILEAGE 

DATA 

Number  of 

Percent 

Lifetime 

Number  of 

Percent 

Model 

Vehicles 

of  Total 

Mileage 

(Thousands) 

Vehicles 

of  Total 

1984  and 

older  1,257 

55.2 

80  to  over 

100  207 

9.1 

1985 

183 

8.0 

60-80 

526 

23.1 

1986 

153 

6.7 

40-60 

620 

27. 2 

1987 

187 

8.2 

20-40 

487 

21.4 

1988 

258 

11.3 

Under  20 

439 

19.2 

1989 

TOTAL 

241 

2,279 

10.6 

1 00.0 

TJT5 

TTJO 

•  « 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA)  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  7037  on  May  11,  1935,  to  provide  loan  funds  to  eligible  borrowers  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  central  station  electric  service  to  unserved  persons 
in  rural  areas.  Statutory  provision  for  the  agency  was  made  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  (RE)  Act  of  May  20,  1936;  and  on  July  1,  1939,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  II,  REA  became  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  October  28,  1949,  the  purpose  of  REA  was  expanded  by  Public  Law  423,  which 
amended  the  Act  to  authorize  loans  for  furnishing  telephone  service  to  rural 
areas. 

Public  Law  93-32,  enacted  May  11,  1973,  amended  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended,  by  establishing  a  "Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund"  (RETRF)  for  the  purpose  of  making  insured  loans  to  REA 
electric  and  telephone  borrowers.  Loans  made  under  this  authority  bear  either 
2  or  5  percent  interest  in  accordance  with  criteria  specified  in  the  Act,  and 
have  a  maturity  not  to  exceed  35  years.  The  Act  also  authorized  REA  to 
guarantee  loans  made  by  other  lenders  at  rates  and  terms  agreed  upon  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower.  The  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fund  legislation  contains  the  following  statement  of  Congressional 
intent  regarding  the  REA  programs: 

...  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
adequate  funds  should  be  made  available  to  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  through  direct,  insured  and  guaranteed  loans  at 
interest  rates  which  will  allow  them  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  and  that  such 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  should  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  to  develop  their  resources  and  ability  to  achieve  the 
financial  strength  needed  to  enable  them  to  satisfy  their  credit 
needs  from  their  own  financial  organizations  and  other  sources  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  consistent  with  the  loan  applicant's 
ability  to  pay  and  achievement  of  the  Act's  objectives. 

In  October  1976,  Public  Law  94-570  amended  the  Act,  changing  the  statutory 
criteria  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  the  special  interest  rate 
(2  percent)  insured  loans.  The  change  in  criteria  corrected  unintended 
inequities  resulting  from  P.L.  93-32,  to  bring  the  number  of  borrowers 
eligible  for  the  special  rate  more  in  line  with  Congressional  intent  and  with 
borrowers'  actual  needs  for  loan  funds  at  this  rate. 

On  August  13,  1981,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  Public  Law  97-35, 
was  signed  into  law  to  further  amend  the  RE  Act.  This  legislation  changed  the 

Act  by  eliminating  the  special  2  percent  interest  rate  on  insured  loans  from 

the  RETRF.  However,  it  did  provide  that  the  Administrator  may  make  insured 

loans  at  a  rate  less  than  5  percent,  but  not  less  than  2  percent,  if  the 

borrower  has  experienced  extreme  financial  hardship,  or  cannot  provide  service 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Act  without  charging  rates  so  high  that 
a  substantial  disparity  results  between  such  rates  and  those  charged  for 
similar  services  in  the  same  or  nearby  areas  by  other  suppliers. 

On  December  21,  1987,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987,  Public 
Law  100-203,  amended  the  Act  to  establish  a  Cushion  of  Credit  Payment  Program 
whereby  borrowers  are  encouraged  to  make  voluntary  deposits  into  their  cushion 
of  credit  account.  This  amendment  provided  that  a  Rural  Economic 
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Development  Subaccount  be  maintained  in  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund.  This  subaccount  will  be  credited  a  sum  determined 
by  multiplying  the  outstanding  cushion  of  credit  payments  made  after 
October  1,  1987,  by  the  difference  between  the  average  weighted  interest  rate 
paid  on  outstanding  Certificates  of  Beneficial  Ownership  issued  by  the  Fund 
and  the  5  percent  rate  of  interest  provided  to  borrowers  on  cushion  of  credit 
payments.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  funds  in  the 
subaccount  to  make  zero-interest  loans  and  grants  to  borrowers  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  rural  economic  development  and  job  creation  projects. 

As  of  September  30,  1989,  REA  employed  a  total  of  528  full-time  permanent 
employees,  8  part-time  permanent  employees,  and  5  other  employees.  The  field 
staff  consisted  of  114  permanent  full-time  employees  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  employees  utilize  their  homes  as  their  offices.  REA 
maintains  no  field  offices.  The  Washington  staff  was  composed  of  414 
full-time  permanent,  8  part-time  permanent  employees  and  5  other  employees. 

Rural  Telephone  Bank 

Public  Law  92-12,  approved  May  7,  1971,  amended  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  as  a  supplemental 
source  of  financing  for  the  growing  capital  needs  of  rural  telephone  systems. 
Public  Law  92-324,  approved  June  30,  1972,  further  amended  the  Act  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  the  Bank's  debentures. 

Public  Law  93-32  made  additional  amendments  to  the  Act  and  provided  for  Bank 
borrowing  authority  of  20  times  its  paid-in  capital  and  retained  earnings.  It 
also  required  that  the  Bank  charge  a  single  interest  rate,  based  on  the 
average  cost  of  money  to  the  Bank,  but  not  less  than  5  percent  per  anrjum. 

Bank  loans  must  be  fully  amortized  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  50  years.  Most 
loans  have  been  made  for  a  35-year  period. 

Public  Law  100-203,  approved  December  22,  1987,  authorized  the  prepayment  of 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  loans  at  face  value  without  a  prepayment  premium  during 
fiscal  year  1988.  The  legislation  also  established  a  formula  for  determining 
interest  rates  on  Rural  Telephone  Bank  loans,  defined  the  interest  rate  to  be 
considered  for  purposes  of  assessing  eligibility  for  loans,  and  established  in 
the  Bank  a  reserve  for  losses  due  to  interest  rate  fluctuations. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  is  managed  by  a  13-member  board  of  directors.  The 
Administrator  of  REA  serves  as  Governor  of  the  Bank  until  conversion  to 
private  ownership,  control,  and  operation,  which  will  take  place  when 
51  percent  of  the  Class  A  Stock  issued  to  the  United  States  and  outstanding  at 
any  time  after  September  30,  1995,  has  been  fully  redeemed  and  retired.  The 
Bank  board  holds  at  least  four  regularly  scheduled  meetings  a  year. 

Activities  of  the  Bank  are  carried  out  by  REA  and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  employees. 

Through  fiscal  year  1989,  $534.7  million  in  Bank  capitalization  had  been  made 
available  through  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank's  Class  A  Stock.  Although  the  RE  Act  had  originally  set  the  maximum 
Government  contribution  at  $300  million,  the  Farm  Bill  of  1981  amended  the  RE 
Act  to  permit  continued  Class  A  stock  purchases  in  annual  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $30  million  through  fiscal  year  1991,  with  total  purchases  not  to 
exceed  $600  million. 

Rural  Communication  Development  Fund 

The  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  (RDIF)  was  established  on  October  1, 

1972,  pursuant  to  section  116  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-419)  approved  August  30,  1972.  The  Rural  Communication  Development  Fund 
(RCDF) ,  a  separate  account  of  the  RDIF,  was  established  pursuant  to 
Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1988  approved  May  22,  1979.  This  action 
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transferred  certain  financing  authorities  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  (FmHA)  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  construction  of  community  antenna  television  services 
or  facilities  in  rural  areas.  The  RCDF  was  set  up  to  insure  or  guarantee 
loans  for  community  antenna  television  services  or  facilities  to  both 
cooperatives  and  commercial  borrowers.  The  program  was  authorized  to  utilize 
the  Community  Facility  authority  and  the  Business  and  Industrial  authorities 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

During  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980,  loan  guarantees  and  administrative  costs 
were  funded  from  amounts  authorized  for  or  originally  appropriated  to  FmHA. 
Since  fiscal  year  1980,  all  applicable  administrative  costs  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  REA  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation.  Loan  authority  made 
available  is  provided  for  separately  under  the  Rural  Communication  Development 
Fund. 

In  1981,  it  was  determined  that  sufficient  capital  was  available  from  private 
investors  and  that  the  activity  could  be  more  appropriately  financed  by  the 
private  sector.  REA  continues  to  administer  the  existing  program  by  making 
advances  on  previous  loans  and  performing  debt  servicing.  The  last  loan 
approved  or  guaranteed  under  this  authority  was  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Available  Funds  and  Staff- Years 


1989  Actual  and  Estimated,  1990  and  1991 


Item 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

1991 

Estimated 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Loan  Authorizations: 

Rural  Electrification: 

Insured  loans . 

$622,050,000 

$622,050,000 

$200,000,000 

Insured  loans  (FFB) . 

39,502,000 

-- 

813,450,000 

-- 

-- 

Total ,  electric  loans . 

661,552,000 

-- 

1,435,500,000 

-- 

200,000,000 

-- 

Rural  Telephone: 

Insured  loans . 

214,149,000 

-- 

239,250,000 

-- 

-- 

Insured  loans  (FFB) . 

-- 

-- 

119,625,000 

-- 

-- 

Total,  telephone  loans . 

214,149,000 

-- 

358,875,000 

Rural  Telephone  Bank  Loans. 

177,044,700 

.  - 

177,045,000 

125,000,000 

Total,  REA  &  RTB  Loan 

Authorizations. . . 

1,052,745,700 

-- 

1,971,420,000 

-- 

325,000,000 

-- 

Appropriated  Funds: 

Salaries  and  Expenses . 

30,689,306 

532 

31,124,000 

537 

33,055,000 

531 

Office  of  Administrator.... 

57,253 

1 

194,000 

3 

-- 

-- 

Reimbursement  to  the 
revolving  fund  for 
interest  subsidies 
and  losses . 

341,000,000 

240,757,000 

Purchase  of  Capital  Stock.. 

28,710,000 

-- 

28,710,000 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Rural  Economic  Development 
Loans  and  Grants . 

540,000 

4,992,000 

.. 

_  _ 

_  m 

Rural  Communication 
Development  Fund . 

1,447,000 

.. 

1,329,000 

_  _ 

1,264,000 

_  _ 

Total,  Appropriated  Funds.... 

402,443,559 

533 

307,106,000 

540 

34,319,000 

531 

Total,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  Rural 
Telephone  Bank . 

1,455,189,259 

533 

2,278,526,000 

540 

359,319,000 

531 

Full-time  Equivalent  Staff- 
Years 

Ceiling . 

Non-ceiling. . . 

1989 

Actual 

533 

1990 

Estimated 

540 

1991 

Estimated 

531 

Total 


533 


540 


531 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Classification  by  Objects 


1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters . 

$15,449,137 

$15,757,000 

$15,903,000 

Field . 

5,672,777 

6,388,000 

6,472,000 

Total  personnel 

compensation . . 

21,121,914 

22,145,000 

22,375,000 

12  Personnel  benefits . 

13  Benefits  to  Former 

3,302,525 

3,543,000 

3,826,000 

Personnel . 

Total,  Personnel  Compen- 

9,145 

11,000 

12,000 

sation  and  Benefits.. 

24,433,584 

25,699,000 

26,213,000 

Other  Objects: 

21  Travel . 

22  Transportation  of 

1,919,603 

1,780,000 

1,934,000 

things . . 

34,555 

40,000 

86,000 

23.3  Communications,  Util- 

ities  and  Other  Rent 

874,697 

886,000 

1,098,000 

24  Printing  and 

reproduction . 

315,353 

320,000 

352,000 

25  Other  services . 

1,785,293 

1,509,000 

2,190,000 

26  Supplies  and  materials. 

427,087 

457,000 

531,000 

31  Equipment . 

955,961 

627,000 

651,000 

42  Insurance  claims . 

178 

-- 

-- 

43  Interest  and  dividends 

248 

-- 

-- 

Total,  Other  Objects... 

6,312,975 

5,619,000 

6,842,000 

Total,  Direct  Obligations.. 

30,746,559  a/ 

31,318,000  b/ 

33,055,000 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES 

positions. . . . 

Average  Salary,  GS 

$76,575 

$78,429 

$91,798 

positions . 

Average  Grade,  GS 

$39,713 

$40,589 

$41,570 

positions . . 

10.64 

10.63 

10.59 

a/  Actual  obligations  include  Salaries  and  Benefits  of  $56,069  and  $1,184  in 
travel  expenses  for  Office  of  the  Administrator. 

b/  Estimated  obligations  include  Salaries  and  Benefits  of  $174,000  and  travel 
expenses  of  $20,000  for  Office  of  the  Administrator. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (deleted 

matter  enclosed  in  brackets;  new  material  underscored): 

1  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  fLoan  Authorizations! 

Insured  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section  305  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  935),  shall  be  made  [as 

2  follows:]  for  rural  electrification  loans,  [not  less  than  $622,050,000 
nor  more  than  $933,075,000;  and  rural  telephone  loans,  not  less  than 
$239,250,000  nor  more  than  $311,025,000;  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  that  loans  pursuant  to  section  306  of  that  Act  are 
in  addition  to  these  amounts  but  during  1990  total  commitments  to 
guarantee  loans  pursuant  to  section  306  shall  be  not  less  than 
$933,075,000  nor  more  than  $2,100,165,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
total  loan  principal:  Provided  further,]  $200,000,000:  Provided,  That  as 
a  condition  of  approval  of  insured  electric  loans  during  fiscal  year 

3  [1990]  1991 ,  borrowers  shall  obtain  concurrent  supplemental  financing  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  criteria  and  ratios  in  effect  as  of 

4  July  15,  1982  [:  Provided  further,  That  no  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  deny  or  reduce  loans  or  loan  advances  based  upon  a 
borrower's  level  of ‘general  funds]. 


The  first  change  eliminates  Loan  Authorizations  from  the  account  title. 

The  second  change  eliminates  the  range  for  rural  electric  loans  and 
establishes  the  loan  program  at  $200,000,000.  The  change  also  deletes  the 
language  authorizing  insured  telephone  loans  and  guarantee  of  FFB  loans.  The 
Administration  will  propose  legislation  to  provide  a  90-percent  REA  guarantee 
of  power  supply  loans  and  a  70-percent  guarantee  of  electric  distribution 
loans  made  by  the  private  sector.  All  telephone  loans  will  be  shifted  to  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

The  third  change  updates  the  fiscal  year  designation. 

The  fourth  change  deletes  the  language  which  prohibits  consideration  of  a 
borrower's  level  of  general  funds  in  making  loans  and  advances. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 

Loan  Authorizations  -  Current  Law 

Loan 

Authorization 

Electrification  Loans: 

Insured  Loan,  RETRF: 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $622,050,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  a /  .  200,000,000 

Change  .  -422,050,000 


Insured  Loans,  FFB 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  813,450,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  a/  . 

Change  .  -813,450,000 

Decrease  From  1990  .  -1,235,500.000 


Telephone  Loans: 

Insured  Loans,  RETRF: 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  239,250,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  a /  .  -- 

Change  .  -239,250,000 

Insured  Loans,  FFB 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  119,625,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  a /  . ~ 

Change  .  -119,625,000 

Decrease  From  1990  .  -358,875,000 


Total  Decrease,  RETRF  .  -1,594,375,000 


a/  These  estimates  do  not  reflect  legislation  proposed  for  later  transmittal 
to  provide  90-percent  REA  guarantees  of  power  supply  loan  and  70-percent 
guarantees  of  electric  distribution  loans  made  by  the  private  sector. 
Insured  electric  loans  will  be  gradually  phased  out.  All  telephone  loans 
will  be  shifted  to  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

Legislative  will  also  be  proposal  to  allow  a  guarantee  origination  fee  of 
1  percent  to  be  charged  on  loan  guarantee  commitments.  The  fees  will  be 
deposited  in  the  revolving  fund  and  used  to  offset  administrative  and 
default  costs.  The  fee  will  increase  by  one-half  of  1  percent  each  year 
through  1995,  reaching  3  percent  in  1995. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AND  TELEPHONE  REVOLVING  FUND  - 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law,  1991 .  $200,000,000 

Changes  due  to  proposed  legislation .  +1,100,000,000 

Net  Request,  President's  1991  Budget  Request . .  1 ,300,000,000 
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SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES 

AND  DECREASES 

-  CURRENT  LAW 

(On  basis  of  1 

oan  authorizations) 

Item  of  Chanqe 

1990 

Estimated 

Chanqe 

1991 

Estimated 

Rural  Electrification  Program: 

Insured  Loans,  RETRF . 

Insured  Loans,  FFB . 

$622,050,000 

813,450,000 

-5422,050,000 

-813,450,000 

$200,000,000 

Total  . 

1,435,500,000 

-1,235,500,000 

200,000,000 

Rural  Telephone  Program: 

Insured  Loans,  RETRF . 

Insured  Loans,  FFB . 

239,250,000 

119,625,000 

-239,250,000 

-119,625,000 

-- 

Total  . 

358,875,000 

-358,875,000 

-- 

TOTAL,  LOAN  AUTHORIZATION  .... 

1,794,375,000 

-1,594,375,000 

200,000,000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  CURRENT  LAW 

(On  basis  of  loan  authorizations) 


Project  :  1989  Actual  :  1990  Estimated:  Decrease  : 1 99 1  Estimatid 


1 .  Rural  Electrifi- :  :  :  : 

cation  Loans:  :  :  :  : 

Insured  Loans,  :  :  :  : 

RETRF .  :  5622,050,000:  $622,050,000:  -5422,050,000(1) :$200, 000, 000 

Insured  Loans,  :  :  :  : 

FFB . :  39,502,000:  813,450,000:  -813,450,000(2): _ ~ 

Total  . :  661,552,000:  1,435, 500,000:-!, 235, 500, 000  :  200,000,000 


2.  Rural  Telephone  :  :  :  : 

Loans:  :  :  :  : 

Insured  Loans,  :  :  :  : 

RETRF .  :  214,149,000:  239,250,000:  -239,250,000(3): 

Insured  Loans,  :  :  :  : 

FFB . :  --  :  119,625,000:  -119,625,000(4): 

Total  .  :  214,149,000:  358,875,000:  -358,875,000  : _ ~ 

Total  estimated  :  :  :  : 

obligations....  :  875,701,000:  1,794, 375,000:-!, 594, 375, 000  :  200,000,000 


EXPLANATION  OF  ELECTRIC  AND  TELEPHONE  LOAN  PROGRAM 


The  loan  authorizations  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  are  used 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended.  The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  provide  low-interest  loans  to 
borrowers  that  produce  and  distribute  electricity  and  provide  telephone 
service.  REA  administers  the  rural  electrification  program,  which  provides 
loans  to  borrowers  that  distribute  electricity  to  farms  and  other  retail 
users;  and  the  rural  telephone  program,  which  furnishes  and  improves  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas. 
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Electrification  Program  Statistics 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Cumul ati ve 
Thru 

FY  1989  Cumulative  Estimates 

Actual  FY  1990  FY  1991 


REA  financed  loans . 

REA  funds  advanced . 

REA  unadvanced  funds,  end  of  year. 

REA  principal  repaid . 

REA  interest  paid . 

FFB  financed  loans . 

Consumers  served-calendar 

year  (thousand-estimated)  1/... 
Miles  energized-calendar 

year  (thousand-estimated)  1 /... 
Number  of  borrowers . . 


$20,991,326 

$21,613,376 

$21,813,376 

19,577,377 

20,212,377 

20,748,377 

1,413,949 

1,400,999 

1,064,999 

7,504,550 

7,882,973 

8,270,814 

6,471,859 

6,970,977 

7,489,148 

29,704,658 

30,518,108 

30,518,108 

11,975 

12,152 

12,329 

2,165 

2,180 

2,195 

963 

963 

963 

Telephone  Program  Statistics 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Cumulative 

Thru 

FY  1989 

Cumul ati ve 

Estimates 

REA  financed  loans . 

Actual 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

$5,721,580 

$5,960,830 

$5,960,830 

REA  funds  advanced  . 

4,832,431 

5,049,431 

5,257,431 

REA  unadvanced  funds,  end  of  year.... 

889,150 

911,399 

703,399 

REA  principal  repaid  . 

1,655,451 

1,783,328 

1,914,387 

REA  interest  paid  . 

1,402,144 

1,518,626 

1,639,555 

FFB  financed  loans . 

Route  miles  of  line  constructed 

581,883 

701,508 

701,508 

or  improved- (thousand-estimated)  2/ 
Dial  subscribers,  new  and 

912 

928 

944 

improved  service-calendar  year 

(thousands-estimated)  2/ . 

5,211 

5,326 

5,441 

Number  of  borrowers . 

962 

962 

962 

1/  Data  represents  accomplishments 

from  all  sources  of  funds. 

2/  Data  represents  accomplishments 

from  borrowers 

financed  20% 

or  more  by 

REA,  RTB,  and  guaranteed  loans. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $422,050,000  in  insured  electric  loans  from  the  RETRF 

($622,050,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Many  REA  borrowers  are  financially  secure  and  can 
borrow  in  private-credit  markets  to  meet  their  capital  needs. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  Administration  proposes  to  shift  to  a  guarantee  of 
private- sector  loans  with  a  70-percent  guarantee  of  electric  distribution 
loans.  Insured  electric  loans  will  be  gradually  phased  out. 
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(2)  A  decrease  of  $813,450,000  in  FFB  financed  direct  electric  loans 

guaranteed  by  REA  ($813,450,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  This  decrease  will  reduce  Federal  involvement  in 
general  credit  activities  and  shift  financially  secure  borrowers  to  the 
private  sector. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  level  of  FFB  financed  direct  electric  loans 
guaranteed  by  REA  is  reduced  to  reflect  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
guarantee  90  percent  of  private-sector  loans  for  power  supply. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $239,250,000  in  insured  telephone  loans  from  the  RETRF 

($239,250,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Many  telephone  borrowers  have  excellent  credit  ratings 
and  can  obtain  private-sector  financing.  Some  borrowers  are  subsidiaries 
of  large  holding  companies  which  are  well  established  and  financially 
secure. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  Administration  proposes  to  shift  all  telephone 
loans  to  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $119,625,000  in  FFB  financed  direct  telephone  loans 

guaranteed  by  REA  ($119,625,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  This  decrease  will  reduce  Federal  involvement  in 
general  credit  activities  and  shift  financially  secure  borrowers  to  the 
private  sector. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  level  of  FFB  financed  direct  telephone  loans 
guaranteed  by  REA  is  reduced  to  reflect  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
shift  all  telephone  loans  to  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


1991 

Item  of  Change 

Current 

Law 

Program 

Change 

President's 

Request 

Rural  Electrification  Program: 

Insured  loans,  RETRF . 

$200,000,000 

-- 

$200,000,000 

Insured  loans,  FFB  . 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Guaranteed  private-sector  loans: 
Electric  Distribution . 

*  “ 

+$400,000,000 

400,000,000 

Power  Supply . 

-- 

+  700,000,000 

700,000,000 

Total . 

200,000,000 

+1,100,000,000 

1,300,000,000 

Rural  Telephone  Program: 

Insured  loans, RETRF . . . 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Insured  loans,  FFB . 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Guarantee  private-sector 

loans . 

1 U Id  1  . 

Total,  loans  . 

200,000,000 

+1,100,000,000 

1,300,000,000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  been  providing  a  100  percent  guarantee  of 
FFB  loans  to  electric  and  telephone  borrowers.  This  proposal  will  gradually  phase  out 
insured  electric  loans  and  shift  to  REA  guarantee  of  private-sector  loans.  REA 
guarantee  commitment  would  be  reduced  to  90  percent  of  power  supply  loans  and  70 
percent  for  electric  distribution  loans.  All  telephone  loans  will  be  shifted  to  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

This  proposal  would  provide  REA  borrowers  access  to  private-sector  credit  sources 
through  guarantees  and  permit  the  Government  to  reduce  its  involvement  as  a  direct 
source  of  credit. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  proposes  that  a  guarantee  origination  fee  of  1  percent  be 
charged  on  loan  guarantee  commitments  and  deposited  into  the  revolving  fund  to  offset 
administrative  and  default  costs.  The  fee  will  increase  by  one-half  of  1  percent  each 
year  through  1995,  reaching  3  percent  in  1995. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Number  and  Amount  of  REA  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Loans  by  State,  Fiscal  Year  1989 

INSURED  LOANS  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


NO. 

Amount 

No, 

Amount 

UNITED  STATES 

176 

$622,050,000 

61 

$214,149,000 

A1 abama 

4 

10,842,000 

4 

21,712,000 

Arizona 

3 

18,327,000 

1 

3,085,000 

Arkansas 

5 

41,925,000 

1 

4,000,000 

Colorado 

3 

14,326,000 

1 

373,000 

Florida 

5 

38,719,000 

Georgia 

16 

88,008,000 

1 

2,586,000 

Idaho 

2 

1,759,000 

Illinois 

3 

6,797,000 

1 

1,636,000 

Indiana 

3 

3,163,000 

1 

880,000 

Iowa 

3 

3,331,000 

4 

3,475,000 

Kansas 

4 

4,530,000 

4 

3,657,000 

Kentucky 

9 

31,301,000 

Louisiana 

1 

1,610,000 

2 

5,886,000 

Maine 

3 

878,000 

1 

385,000 

Maryl and 

1 

16,806,000 

Michigan 

6 

26,889,000 

2 

6,657,000 

Minnesota 

8 

28,770,000 

7 

13,481,000 

Mississippi 

4 

13,342,000 

.  1 

613,000 

Missouri 

12 

24,961,000 

3 

22,392,000 

Montana 

3 

5,870,000 

Nebraska 

2 

1,800,000 

1 

4,485,000 

Nevada 

1 

5,393,000 

New  Hampshire 

2 

3,180,000 

New  Mexico 

2 

7,787,000 

1 

4,625,000 

New  York 

1 

869,000 

North  Carolina 

12 

51,713,000 

2 

5,739,000 

North  Dakota 

5 

13,384,000 

Ohio 

7 

8,918,000 

Oklahoma 

4 

7,924,000 

3 

6,469,000 

Oregon 

4 

4,878,000 

Pennsylvania 

5 

12,653,000 

2 

4,010,000 

South  Carolina 

7 

32,243,000 

South  Dakota 

7 

8,621,000 

3 

5,433,000 

Tennessee 

2 

5,681,000 

Texas 

11 

43,516,000 

3 

11,144,000 

Virginia 

3 

22,960,000 

1 

4,729,000 

Virgin  Island 

1 

66,214,000 

Washington 

1 

2,725,000 

1 

1,111,000 

West  Virginia 

1 

120,000 

Wisconsin 

7 

11,459,000 

3 

3,444,000 

GUARANTEED  LOANS 

ELECTRIC 

TELEPHONE 

No 

Amnnnt 

Nn 

Immint 

UNITED  STATES 

3 

$39,502,000 

-- 

-- 

Michigan 

1 

6,651,000 

Missouri 

1 

2,457,000 

Wisconsin 

1 

30,394,000 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  items  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets;  new  material  underscored): 

[Reimbursement  to  the  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fundi 

[For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse  the  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  revolving  fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  substained  in 
prior  years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901 -950(b) ) , 
5244,100,000.] 

The  change  deletes  the  language  authorizing  reimbursement  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  for  interest  subsidies  and 
losses.  Since  no  appropriation  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1991,  retention  of 
the  language  is  unnecessary. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 

Reimbursement  for  Interest  Subsidies  and  Losses 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $244,100,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  -- 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  -244, 100,000 


Adjustment  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $244,100,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177)  -3,343,000 


Adjusted  Base  for  1990 .  240,757,000 

Budget  estimate,  1991 .  . -- 

n  Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 .  -240,757,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

* 

1990  1991 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Changes  Estimated 

Reimbursement  to  the  revolving 
fund  for  interest  subsidies 

and  losses  $240,757,000  -240,757,000  -- 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of1  appropriation) 


Project 

1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

Decrease 

1991  Estimated 

Reimbursement  to 

the  revolving  fund 
for  interest  subsi¬ 
dies  and  losses... 
Total ,  Adjusted 

Appropriation . 

Gramm-Rudman- 
Hol  lings  Reduction 
Total,  Appropriation 

$341,000,000 

$240,757,000 

-$240,757,000 

341,000,000 

240,757,000 

-$240,757,000 

_  _ 

3,343,000 

341,000,000 

244,100,000 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  account  reimburses  the  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 
for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  resulting  from  defaults  incurred  by  the 
revolving  fund. 


HKTTnr.ATTnN  OP  TNCRFASES  AND  DECREASES 

A  decrease  of  $240,757,000  in  reimbursement  to  the  rural  electrification  and 

telephone  revolving  fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses. 

Need  for  Change.  Additional  reimbursement  is  not  needed  at  this  time.  The  fund 
is  exempt  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  from  paying 
annual  interest  costs  owed  to  the  Treasury  on  advances  totaling  $7.9  billion. 

Nature  of  Change  -  No  appropriation  is  requested  in  FY  1991  for  reimbursement  to 
the  revolving  fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets,  new  material  underscored): 

[Rural  Economic  Development  Subaccount] 

[For  grants  and  loans  authorized  under  section  313  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  rural  economic  development 
and  job  creation  projects,  $5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  that  this  amount  will  be  in  addition  to  any  amounts  generated  by 
the  interest  differential  on  voluntary  cushion  of  credit  payments  made  by 
REA  borrowers.] 

This  change  deletes  the  language  authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Rural 
Economic  Development  Subaccount.  Loans  and  grants  will  be  made  with  funds 
generated  by  the  interest  differential  on  voluntary  cushion  of  credit  payments 
made  by  REA  borrowers.  No  appropriation  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 

Rural  Economic  Development  Subaccount 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $5,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law,  1991  ' .  -- 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  -5,000,000 


Adjustment  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $5,000,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Holl ings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177).  -8,000 

Adjusted  Base  for  1990 .  4,992,000 

Budget  estimate,  1991 .  . -- 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 .  -4,992,000 


Item  of  Change 
Loans  and  Grants 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 

1990  1991 

Estimated  Chanqes  Estimated 

$4,992,000  -$4,992,000  -- 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Project 

1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

Decrease 

1991  Estimated 

1.  Appropriations 
for  Loans  and 

Grants . 

Total ,  Adjusted 
Appropriation 
Gramm-Rudman-  Hoi  lings 
Reduction 

Total,  Appropriation 

$540,000 

$4,992,000 

-$4,992,000 

540,000 

4,992,000 

+8,000 

-4,992,000 

_  _ 

540,000 

5,000,000 

Pursuant  to  section  313  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  this  subaccount 
was  credited  with  an  amount  generated  by  the  interest  differential  on 
voluntary  cushion  of  credit  payments  made  by  REA  borrowers.  The  estimated 
credit  for  FY  1990  is  $985,000  and  $1,050,000  for  FY  1991. 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(on  basis  of  available  funds) 


:  :  : Increase  or: 

Project :  1989  Actual  :  1990  Estimated  :  Decrease  :  1991  Estimated 


1.  Loans  . :$1,869,200  :  $5,417,431  : -$4,078,064:  $1,339,367 

2.  Grants  . :  --  :  601,937  :  -453,118:  148,819 


Unobligated  balance,:  :  :  : 

start  of  year . :  -403,991  :  -101,850  :  -61,477:  -163,327 

Unobligated  balance,:  --  :  :  : 

end  of  year  . :  101,850  :  163,327  :  +70,472:  233,799 


Total ,  available  or  :  :  :  : 

x  estimated  . :  1,567,059  :  6,080,845  :  -4,522,187:  1,558,658 

Accrued  Interest  :  :  :  : 

Differential  &  :  :  :  : 

Repayments  . :-l,027,059  :  -1,088,845  :  -469,813:  -1,558,658 

Total,  Appropriation:  540,000  :  4,992,000  :  -4,992,000: 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  subaccount  provides  funds  for  loans  and  grants  authorized  under  section 
313  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  rural  economic  development  and  job  creation  projetts. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

A  decrease  of  $4,992,000  in  appropriated  funds  for  the  Rural  Economic 

Development  Subaccount. 

Need  for  Change.  Earnings  generated  by  the  interest  differential  on 
voluntary  cushion  of  credit  payments  made  by  REA  borrowers  will  provide 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  program. 

Nature  of  Change.  No  appropriation  is  requested  in  FY  1991.  Interest 
earned  on  cushion  of  credit  payments  made  by  REA  borrowers  will  be 
utilized  for  zero-interest  loans  and  grants. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  Telephone  Bank 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority  available  to  such 
corporation  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and 
commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  by 
Section  104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  as  may 
be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  authorized  programs  for  the  current 

1  fiscal  year.  During  [1990]  1991,  and  within  the  resources  and  authority 
available,  gross  obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans 

2  shall  be  not  [less  than  5177,045, 000  nor]  more  than  [$210,540,000] 
$125,000,000. 


The  first  change  updates  the  fiscal  year  designation  of  the  limitation  on  new 
loans. 


The  second  change  eliminates  the  range  for  the  loan  program  and  establishes 
the  maximum  loan  program  at  $125,000,000. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Rural  Telephone  Bank  -  Current  Law 


Loan 

Authorization 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 
Budget  Estimate,  1991  . 
Change  . 


Estimated 
Obi iqations 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  $236,405,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  188,394,000 

Change  .  -48,011,000 


$177,045,000 

125,000,000 

-  52,045,000 

Other 

Authorizations 
(Borrowing 
Authority)  a/ 

$71,082,000 

42,666,000 

-28,416,000 


a/  Reflects  estimated  borrowing  authority  encumbered. 


RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK  -  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law,  1991 .  $125,000,000 

Change  due  to  proposed  legislation .  +200,000,000 

Net  Request,  President's  1991  Budget  Request .  325.000,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  obligations) 


Operating  Cost: 
Administrative  expenses. 

Interest  expense  . 

Dividends . 

Loan  authority . 

Total  available . 


1990 

Estimate 

$69,000 

58,591,000 

700,000 

177,045,000 

236,405,000 


Program 

Changes 

+$4,000 

+3,980,000 

+50,000 

-52,045,000 

-48,011,000 


1991 

Estimate 

$73,000 

62,571,000 

750,000 

125,000,000 

188,394,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  CURRENT  LAW 

(On  basis  of  obligations) 


1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

1.  Operating  Costs: 

(a)  Administrative 

Expense . 

^o;  interest  expense 

2.  Dividends . 

3.  Loans . 

Total  obligations . 

$518,667 

00, / 3U, 01 3 

576,895 

177,044,700 

$69,000 
00,031 ,UUU 

700,000 

177,045,000 

+$4,000(1) 

to , 300 , UOtH  £ / 

+50,000(3) 

-52,045,000(4) 

$73,000 

OC , 3/ 1 , UUU 

750,000 

125,000,000 

234,930,841 

236.405,000 

-48,011,000 

188,394,000 
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-EXPLANATION  OF  RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK  PROGRAM 


Public  Law  92-12,  approved  May  7,  1971,  amended  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  as  a  supplemental 
source  of  financing  the  Rural  Telephone  Program.  The  act,  as  amended,  permits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  the  Bank's  debentures.  This  reduces 
RTB  borrower  costs.  Public  Law  93-32,  approved  May  11,  1973,  further  amended 
the  Act  to  increase  the  Bank's  borrowing  authority  from  eight  to  twenty  times 
its  paid-in-capital  and  retained  earnings.  The  Bank  charges  an  interim  rate 
from  date  of  advance  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  with  comparable 
maturity  of  the  approved  advance.  After  the  first  year,  a  complex  formula  for 
computing  the  Bank's  lending  rate  applies,  but  not  less  than  5  percent  per 
annum. 

Borrowing  Authority 

Equity  capital  of  the  Bank  consists  of  Class  A  stock,  bearing  a  2  percent 
dividend,  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government;  Class  B  and  C  stock 
purchased  by  Bank  borrowers,  organizations  eligible  to  become  borrowers, 
organizations  controlled  by  borrowers;  and  retained  earnings.  The  maximum 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Bank  is  limited  to  20  times  its  paid-in-capital 
and  retained  earnings.  ‘Total  borrowing  authority  available  to  the  Bank  in 
1989  was  SI. 5  billion.  In  1990,  available  borrowing  authority  is  estimated  at 
$1.6  billion. 

Highlights  of  Operation 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  made  28  loans  totaling  $177,044,700  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  Since  its  inception,  the  Bank  has  made  loans  totaling  $2,525,809,488 
to  600  borrowers. 

The  Bank's  net  income  from  October  1,  1988,  to  September  30,  1989,  amounted 
to  $52,226,378,  after  making  provision  for  a  return  of  $10,554,868  on  Class  A 
stock  held  by  the  government,  a  balance  of  $41,671,510  was  available  for 
patronage  refunds,  dividends,  and  retained  earnings.  Assets  of  the  Bank 
totaled  $1,676,730,924  as  of  September  30,  1989,  and  liabilities  were 
$773,236,332.  The  Bank  has  invested  some  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
Class  B  and  C  stock  in  United  States  securities;  interest  on  these  investments 
amounted  to  $57,071. 


Program  Statistics 
(Dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1989 
Actual 


FY  1990 
Estimate 


FY  1991 
Estimate 


Cumulative  net  loans . 

Cumulative  loan  funds,  advanced . 

Unadvanced  loan  funds,  end  of  year... 

Cumulative  principal  repaid . 

Cumulative  interest  paid . 

Number  of  borrowers . 


$2,525,810 

1,816,457 

709.353 

331.354 
1.093,174 


600 


$2,702,855 

1,936,457 

766,398 

357,751 

1,208,575 


600 


$2,827,855 

2,060,457 

767,398 

386,632 

1,330,402 


600 


f  f 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  A  net  increase  of  $4,000  for  administrative  expense  (S69,000  available  in 

1990). 

Need  for  change.  An  increase  of  $4,000  in  administrative  support  costs 
needed  to  sustain  general  operations  of  the  Bank. 

Nature  of  change.  Certain  administrative  expenses,  such  as  Directors' 
fees  and  travel,  supplies,  postage,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  are 
estimated  to  increase  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $3,980,000  in  interest  payments  to  Treasury  by  the  Rural 

Telephone  Bank  ($58,591,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  change.  The  increase  of  $3,980,000  is  necessary  because  cash 
balances  on  deposit  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  estimated  to  decrease 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  earned  interest  credit.  Interest  expense  on 
Treasury  borrowings  will  increase  due  to  the  reduced  credit  earnings. 

Nature  of  change.  Interest  expense  will  increase  because  of  reduced 
cash  balances  which  will  decrease  interest  earned  on  these  balances. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $50,000  in  dividends  payable  ($700,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  change.  An  increase  of  $50,000  for  dividends  payable  to 
stockholders  of  Class  C  Stock  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

Nature  of  change.  Class  C  stockholders  are  entitled  to  dividends, 
payable  from  the  Bank's  operating  income. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $52,045,000  in  loans  ($177,045,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  change.  A  program  reduction  of  $52,045,000  is  proposed 
because  the  REA  telephone  borrowers  have  the  financial  capability  to 
borrow  from  private  financial  institutions.  Telephone  service  is 
readily  available  in  the  rural  areas  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

Nature  of  change.  The  level  of  direct  Rural  Telephone  Bank  loans  will 
be  reduced.  Most  RTB  borrowers  are  able  to  qualify  for  loans  at  rates 
greater  than  5  percent.  Under  a  new  program,  REA  will  offer  a 
70-percent  guarantee  of  telephone  financing  obtained  from  private 
credit  markets. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


1991 

Item  of  Chanqe 

Current 

Law 

Program 

Chanqes 

President's 

Request 

Rural  Telephone  Bank: 
Direct  Loans . 

$125,000,000 

$125,000,000 

Guaranteed  private- 
sector  loans . 

+$200,000,000 

200,000,000 

Total . . . . . 

.  $125,000,000 

$200,000,000 

$325,000,000 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


The  Fiscal  Year  1991  Budget  proposal  will  allow  rural  telephone  systems  with 
an  average  subscriber  density  of  three  or  fewer  per  mile  access  to  obtain 
financing  from  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank.  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to 
change  RTB  interest  rates  such  that  the  net  charge  to  borrowers  equals  yields 
on  Treasury  rates  of  comparable  maturity. 


Proposed  legislation  will  allow  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  offer  a  70-percent 
guarantee  of  privately-originated  telephone  loans.  The  proposal  includes  a 
loan  origination  fee  of  1  percent  on  guaranteed  loan  commitments  for  deposit 
into  the  Bank  to  offset  administrative  costs  and  loan  defaults.  The  upfront 
fee  will  increase  by  one-half  of  1  percent  each  year,  reaching  3  percent  in 
1995. 
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RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK 


Budqet  Authority, 

Obliqations  and 

1  Balances 

(Dollars 

in  thousands) 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Budget  Authority: 

Borrowing  Authority  (P&F 

Schedule) . 

$77,355 

$71,082 

$42,666 

Other  Funds  Available . . 

168,131 

176,590 

156,995 

Less:  Return  on  Class  A  stock _ 

-10,555 

-11,267 

-11,267 

Total  budgetary  resources . 

234,931 

236,405 

188,394 

Obligations: 

Loans  approved . 

177,045 

177,045 

125,000 

Expenses  and  C  stock  dividends.. 

57,886 

59,360 

63,394 

•  Total . . . . . 

234,931 

236,405 

188,394 

Limitation 

on  Authority  to  Borrow 

(Doll 

ars  in  thousands) 

FY  1989 

Actual 

FY  1990 
Estimate 

FY  1991 
Estimate 

A  Stock . 

B  Stock . 

C  Stock . . 

Retained  earnings . . . 

$28,710 

126,398 

2,575 

-83,984 

$28,710 

47,094 

25 

2,970 

$50,264 

30 

2,341 

Total . 

Statutory  borrowing 

authority  rate . 

Maximum  authority  to 
borrow  during  year  . 

73,699 

x20 

1.473,980 

78,799 

x20 

1,575,980 

52,635 

x20 

1,052,700 

Note:  Computed  in  accordance  with  Section  407  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Number  and  Amount  of  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
Loans  by  State,  Fiscal  Year  1989 


No. 

Amount 

UNITED  STATES 

28 

$177,044,700 

Alabama 

1 

87,150 

Arizona 

1 

14,716,800 

Arkansas 

1 

1,155,000 

California 

2 

9,955,050 

Illinois 

1 

1,803,900 

Iowa 

3 

1,252,650 

Kansas 

1 

1,648,500 

Kentucky 

2 

7,964,250 

Maine 

1 

244,650 

Maryland 

1 

1,753,500 

Michigan 

1 

20,260,800 

Minnesota 

4 

6,053,250 

New  Hampshire 

1 

1,892,100 

Ohio 

1 

507,150 

Okl ahoma 

1 

9,286,200 

Pennsylvania 

1 

89,995,500 

Washington 

1 

262,500 

Wisconsin 

4 

8,205,750 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Purchase  of  Rural  Telephone  Bank  Capital  Stock 

[For  the  purchase  of  Class  A  stock  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank, 
$28,710,000  to  remain  available  until  expended  (7  U.S.C.  901-950  ( b) ) . ] 

The  change  deletes  the  language  authorizing  purchase  of  capital  stock.  Since 
no  appropriation  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1991  for  purchase  of  Class  A 
stock,  retention  of  the  language  is  unnecessary. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Rural  Telephone  Bank 

Purchase  of  Rural  Telephone  Bank  Stock 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $28,710,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 . — 

Decrease  in  appropriation .  -28,710,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

1990  Program  1991 

Item  of  Change  Estimated  Change  Estimated 


Purchase  of  Capital 

Stock  .  $28,710,000  -$28,710,000 


Project  Statement 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


:  1989  : 

1990  : 

1991 

Project 

:  Actual  : 

Estimated  : 

Decrease 

Estimated 

Purchase  of  Capital 
Stock 

:  $28,710,000: 

$28,710,000: 

-$28,710,000 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  authorizes  appropriations 

for  the  purchase  of  Class  A  stock  in  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  by  the 

U.S.  Government.  This  account  funds  the  purchase  of  Class  A  stock  of  the 

Rural  Telephone  Bank.  The  Federal  Government  has  already  provided 

$563  million  in  low  cost  capital  to  the  Bank  -  $263  million  over  the 

$300  million  in  capital  called  for  in  the  original  statute  establishing  the 

Bank;  therefore,  no  appropriation  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1991. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  DECREASE 


A  decrease  of  $28,710,000  for  the  purchase  of  capital  stock. 

Need  for  Change.  This  account  funds  the  purchase  of  Class  A  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  and  provides  capital  to  the  Bank.  The  stock  is 
entitled  to  a  cumulative  return  of  2  percent  per  annum.  The  continued 
purchases  of  Class  A  stock  increase  the  financial  burden  on  the  public 
since  the  cost  of  Treasury  borrowing  is  greater  than  the  return  earned  on 
the  Government's  investment.  The  Bank  has  the  authority  to  raise  funds 
in  private  credit  markets  on  its  capital  base.  It  is  also  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  a  rate  of  interest  equivalent  to 
Treasury's  cost  of  borrowing. 

Nature  of  Change.  No  appropriation  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
the  purchase  of  capital  stock. 


I 


* 


« 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  estimate  includes  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  Communication  Development  Fund: 

To  reimburse  the  Rural  Communication  Development  Fund  for  interest  subsidies 
and  losses  in  making  Community  Antenna  Television  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
under  Sections  306  and  310B  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  as  amended,  [51,329,000]  $1,264,000. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Rural  Communication  Development  Fund 


Estimated  Obligations 

for  Interest  Expense  Appropriation 

Community  Antenna  Television: 


Interest: 

Appropriation  Act,  1990  .  S2, 616,000  $  1,329,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991  .  2,622,000  1,264,000 

Change  .  +6,000  -65,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(On  basis  of  appropriation) 

Community  Antenna  Television:  1990  Estimated  Change 

Appropriation  for  losses  _  $1,329,000  -$65,000 


1991  Estimated 

$1,264,000 


An  appropriation  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  reimburse  the  fund  for 
operating  expenses  which  are  not  covered  by  annual  collections  of  principal  and 
interest. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Project 

1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

Increase 

1991  Estimated 

Interest  expense.. 
Other  funds 

$2,569,000 

$2,616,000 

+$6,000(1) 

$2,622,000 

available,  net... 
Total 

-1,122,000 

-1,287,000 

-71,000(2) 

-1,358,000 

Appropriation. . 

1,447,000 

1,329,000 

-65,000 

1,264,000 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  1991  Budget  does  not  propose  a  loan  program  since  sufficient  funding  is 
available  in  the  private  sector.  REA  will  continue  to  administer  the  existing 
program  by  making  advances  on  previous  loans  and  performing  debt  servicing. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  An  increase  of  $6,000  for  interest  expense  of  the  Rural 

Communication  Development  Fund  ($2,616,000  estimated  Tn  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  increase  of  $6,000  is  necessary  because  cash 
balances  on  deposit  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  estimated  to  decrease  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  earned  interest  credit.  Therefore,  interest  expense 
on  Treasury  borrowings  will  increase  due  to  the  reduced  credit  earnings. 

Nature  of  Change.  Interest  expense  will  increase  because  of  reduced  cash 
balances  which  will  decrease  interest  earned  on  these  balances. 
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(2)  A  net  change  of  $71,000  to  reflect  a  decrease  in  appropriated  funds 

required. 

Need  for  Change.  The  need  for  budgetary  resources  is  estimated  to 
decrease  by  $71,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  of  appropriated  funds  needed  is  estimated 
to  decrease  as  principal  and  interest  repayments  gradually  cover  more  of 
the  operating  costs. 


4 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-  950(b)),  and 
to  administer  the  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs  for  Community 
Antenna  Television  facilities  as  authorized  by  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  -  1995)  and  for  which 

1  commitments  were  made  prior  to  fiscal  year  [1990],  1991  including  not 
to  exceed  $7,000  for  financial  credit  reports,  funds  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $103,000  for  employment 

2  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  [$31,124,000:]  $33,055,000.  [Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 

3  funds  to  this  account  from  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank:]  [Provided 

4  further,  that  not  less  than  $500,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
expended  to  provide  community  and  economic  development  technical 
assistance  by  Rural  Electrificiation  Administration  employees  to 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems,  and  that  such  technical 
assistance  program  be  made  available  within  ninety  days  of  enactment.] 

TOFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR] 

• 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  $194,000: 
Provided,  That  no  other  funds  in  this  act  shall  be  available  for  this 

5  Office.] 


The  first  change  updates  the  fiscal  year  designation. 

The  second  change  updates  the  fiscal  year  appropriation  which  includes 
funds  for  the  Office  of  the  Administrator. 

The  third  change  deletes  the  provision  in  P.L.  101-161,  Rural  Development, 
Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1990,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  funds  in  this  Act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account. 

The  fourth  change  deletes  the  provision  in  P.L.  101-161,  Rural 
Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1990, 
mandating  technical  assistance  for  community  and  economic  development. 

The  fifth  change  deletes  the  provision  in  P.L.  101-161,  Rural  Development, 
Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1990,  authorizing  a 
separate  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  since  funds 
for  this  office  are  requested  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation 
in  Fiscal  Year  1991. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1990:  Appropriation 

Salaries  and  Expenses . $31,124,000 

Office  of  the  Administrator .  194,000 

Total,  Appropriations,  1990 .  31,318,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  33.055,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  +  1,737,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(on  basis  of  appropriation) 


1990  Pay  Program  1991 

Estimate  Cost  Changes  Estimate 

Administration  of  Loan 

Programs  .  $31,318,000  +$624,000  +$1,113,000  $33,055,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Project 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Increase 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

1.  Administration  of  rural 

electrification  program: 

(a)  Lending  and  Management 
Activities  . 

$8,756,780 

7,887,326 

139 

$8,840,000 

142 

+$549,000 

$9,389,000 

140 

(b)  Enqineerinq  Activities 

147 

7,967' 000 

148 

+494,000 

8i46li000 

147 

Total  administration  of 

electrification  program 

16,644,106 

286 

16,807,000 

290 

+1,043,000 

17,850,000 

287 

2.  Administration  of  rural 
telephone  program: 

(a)  Lending  and  Management 
Activities  . 

7,448,893 

120 

7,588,000 

121 

+471,000 

8,059,000 

119 

(b)  Enqineerinq  Activities 

6,596,307 

126 

6,729,000 

126 

+417,000 

7,146,000 

125 

Total  administration  of 
telephone  program  _ 

14,045,200 

246 

14,317,000 

247 

+888,000 

15,205,000 

244 

3.  Office  of  the 

Administrator  . 

57,253 

1 

194,000 

3 

-194,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

537,441 

Total  available  or 

estimated  . 

31,284,000 

533 

31,318,000 

540 

+1,737,000 

33,055,000 

531 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  funds  the  activities  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  as  amended.  The  Act  authorizes  REA  to  provide  to  qualified  electric  and 
telephone  organizations  capital  through  insured  loans  and  guarantees  of  loans 
by  other  lenders  for  electric  and  telephone  service  in  rural  areas  comparable 
in  reliability  and  quality  to  the  service  provided  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

REA  is  also  authorized  by  section  313  to  make  zero-interest  loans  and  grants 
to  REA  borrowers  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  rural  economic  development  and 
job  creation  projects.  In  addition  to  administering  programs  for  making 
loans,  assurance  of  feasibility  and  adequate  security  and  collections  on 
loans,  the  REA  staff  furnishes  management  and  technical  assistance  to 
borrowers  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Government's  loan  security,  to 
assure  that  construction  and  operation  of  borrowers'  systems  conform  to 
approved  standards,  and  that  the  electric  and  telephone  systems  continue 
providing  reliable  service  on  an  area  coverage  basis. 


Applications 

,  Loans,  and  Requisitions  for 

Advances 

(Dollars 

Actual 

in  thousands) 
Estimated 

Estimated 

Fiscal  Year  1989 

Fiscal 

Year  1990 

Fiscal 

Year  1991 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Electric  Proqram 
Applications  received.. 

203  $1 

,063,187 

239 

$1,617,000 

55 

200,000 

Insured  loans  approved. 

176 

622,050 

185 

622,050 

60 

200,000 

Direct  loans,  FFB . 

3 

39,502 

6 

813,450 

-- 

Non-REA  loans  without 
guarantee  .... _ _ _ _ 

176 

324,850 

185 

291,000 

60 

100,000 

Applications  on  hand, 
end  of  year . 

130 

750,224 

178 

640,000  W  173 

540,000 

Advances  processed 
(Insured  Loans) . 

976 

713,022 

925 

635,000 

885 

536,000 

Telephone  Proqram 
Applications  received  . 

117 

515,450 

80 

440,000 

Insured  loans  approved. 

61 

214,149 

55 

239,250 

-- 

-- 

RTB  loans  approved . 

28 

177,045 

33 

177,045 

25 

125,000 

Direct  loans,  FFB. . . . . . 

-- 

-- 

1 

119,625 

-- 

Applications  on  hand, 
completed  . 

19 

145,838 

10 

50,000 

_  _ 

_  _ 

Advances  processed  - 
REA  borrowers . 

492 

167,158 

490 

217,000 

485 

208,000 

RTB  borrowers . 

135 

97,047 

170 

120,000 

175 

124,000 

a /  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  finance  this  activity  with  private-sector 
loans.  REA  will  guarantee  $400,000,000  in  electric  distribution  loans 
with  a  70-percent  guarantee  and  $700,000,000,  in  power  supply  loans  with  a 
90-percent  guarantee.  Insured  electric  loans  will  be  gradually  phased 
out.  All  telephone  loans  will  be  shifted  to  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

REA  will  continue  to  review  applications  prior  to  providing  a  guarantee 
and  provide  management,  technical,  and  engineering  assistance  to  the 
borrowers. 

b/  Applications  on  hand  at  the  end  of  FY  1990  are  estimated  to  total 

$640  million.  Many  of  these  borrowers  will  qualify  for  private-sector 
guarantees.  Criteria'to  determine  qualifications  for  private-sector 
guarantees  will  be  issued  after  adoption  of  proposed  legislation. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

An  increase  of  51,737,000  for  administration  of  rural  electrification, 

rural  telephone,  community  antenna  television  and  rural  economic 

development  loan  programs  ($31,318,000  available  in.  1990),  consisting 


(a)  An  increase  of  $246,000  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $378,000  which 
represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  raise.  The  remaining  50  percent 
of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being 
absorbed. 

(b)  An  additional  $236,000  is  included  for  inflationary  costs  of 
non-pay  items. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $877,000  for  non-pay  costs  to  allow  the  Agency  to 
continue  to  provide  the  administrative  support  services  required 
to  carry  out  the  REA  loan  programs  at  the  anticipated  authorized 
levels.  The  major  items  of  increase  include  $250,000  to  implement 
the  new  design  of  the  accounting  system,  $100,000  for  additional 
computer  training  and  $268,000  for  computer  maintenance  and 
purchase  and  support  of  a  compact  disk  -  read  only  memory  for 
storing  staff  instructions,  bulletins  and  forms. 

An  additional  $259,000  will  restore  administrative  support  items 
to  the  1989  level,  considering  inflationary  costs.  In  1990,  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  these  items  in  order  to  fund  the  full 
absorption  of  a  3.6  percent  pay  increase.  The  Salaries  and 
Expenses  appropriation  of  $31,124,000  was  the  same  in  fiscal  year 
1989  and  1990  and  was  not  adequate  to  fund  the  550  staff  years 
authorized. 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statement 


Tne  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  a  wholly-owned  Government 
Corporation  created  February  16,  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1501).  The  program  was 
amended  by  P.  L.  96-365,  approved  September  26,  1980,  to  provide  for 
nationwide  expansion  of  a  comprehensive  crop  insurance  program.  The  purpose 
of  the  Corporation  is  to  promote  the  national  welfare  by  improving  the 
economic  stability  of  agriculture  through  a  sound  system  of  crop  insurance. 

Tne  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  charged  with  providing  an 
actuarially  sound,  cost-sharing  insurance  program  for  agricultural  producers 
to  protect  against  production  losses  due  to  unavoidable  causes.  The  expanding 
crop  insurance  program  constitutes  a  joint  effort  of  the  Government  and  the 
private  insurance  industry,  both  reinsured  companies  and  sales  and  service 
contractors. 

Major  Activities 


The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program  comprises  the  following  major  activities: 

(1)  Underwriting,  Actuarial,  and  Program  Development  which  consists  of  the 
development  by  the  Corporation  of  crop  insurance  programs  and  the 

establ isnment  and  maintenance  of  rates  and  coverages  for  crops  in  each  county; 

(2)  Reinsured  Companies  which  consist  of  private  insurance  companies 
reinsured  by  FCIC  which  market  and  fully  service  (including  loss  adjustment 
and  claims  processing)  policies  of  crop  insurance  and  bear  some  risk  on  such 
policies;  (3)  Agency  Sales  and  Service  Contracts  and  Loss  Adjustment  consists 
of  contracting  with  private  insurance  entitles  which  sell  and  service  FCIC 
crop  insurance  policies,  but  are  not  at  risk.  (These  entities  are  commonly 
known  as  Master  Marketers).  This  activity  also  includes  contracting  with 
independent  claims  adjusters  who  perform  loss  adjustment  services  for  insureds 
holding  FCIC  policies,  and  the  development  of  claims  procedures;  (4)  Program 
Aomini strati  on,  wnich  consists  of  the  development  and  administration  o7 
reinsurance  agreements  and  agency  sales  and  service  contracts,  and  development 
of  strategies  for  increased  participation  in  the  crop  insurance  program;  (5) 
Program  Management  and  Administrative  Support,  includes  the  Board  of 
Directors,  tne  Manager's  Office,  staff  offices  reporting  directly  to  the 
Manager's  Office,  as  well  as  personnel  management,  finance  and  accounting,  and 
support  services,  additionally,  the  compliance  function  is  included  In  this 
program,  providing  oversight  and  quality  control  of  reinsured  and  FCIC  program 
service  operations. 

The  1990  crop  insurance  program  will  operate  in  over  3,000  counties,  and 
approximately  $13.3  billion  of  Insurance  coverage  will  be  provided  on  almonds, 
apples,  barley,  dry  beans,  canning  and  processing  beans,  citrus,  citrus  trees, 
corn,  cotton,  ELS  cotton,  cranberries,  figs,  flax,  forage  production,  forage 
seeding,  grain  sorghum,  grapes,  table  grapes,  hybrid  seed  (corn  A  grain 
sorghum),  macadamia  nuts,  macadamia  trees,  nursery  stock,  oats,  onions, 
peaches,  peanuts,  pears,  peas  (green  and  dry),  peppers,  popcorn,  potatoes, 
prunes,  raisins,  rice,  rye,  safflower,  soybeans,  stonefruit  (CA  only-apricots, 
nectarines, and  peaches),  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  sunflowers,  sweet  corn,  fresh 
market  sweet  corn,  tobacco,  tomatoes  (fresh),  canning  and  processing  tomatoes, 
walnuts  and  wheat. 
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A  Prevented  Planting  option  is  offered  for  ASCS  program  crops  only,  which 
consist  of  oarley,  corn,  cotton,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  rice  and  wheat.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  100  million  acres  will  be  insured  for  the  1990  crop  year. 

General  Administration 


Tne  various  crop  insurance  programs  are  planned,  developed,  and  monitored  by 
tne  FCIC  headquarters  office  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  its  national 
operations  office  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  program  is 
administered  in  the  field  through  16  field  service  offices  and  11  field 
underwriting  offices.  Selling  and  servicing  at  the  county  level  is  performed 
primari ly  by  agents  operating  for  Federal  contractors  (under  Agency  Sales  and 
Service  agreements)  and  agents  of  reinsured  companies.  The  adjustment  of 
losses  is  performed  by  reinsured  companies  for  their  policies  and  by  loss 
adjusters  under  contract  with  FCIC  for  FCIC  policies  sold  by  master 
marketers.  ASCS  provides  some  support  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for  the 
Corporation. 

The  Agency  Sales  and  Service  Contractors  process  and  electronically  transmit 
to  tne  Kansas  City  mainframe  computer,  all  data  from  Federally-insured 
policies  except  claims.  The  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  office  assists  in  the 
processing  of  all  insurance  documents  (except  those  of  the  reinsured 
companies),  records  detailed  accounting  and  statistical  data,  and  prepares  the 
required  accounting,  statistical,  and  management  reports  for  business  from  all 
.sources.  Tnis  function  is  essentially  automated. 

As  of  Septemoer  30,  1989,  there  were  878  total  employees  with  714  permanent 
full-time  and  164  other  employees.  Of  the  total  employees,  99  permanent 
full-time  and  /  other  were  located  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  office. 
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A  summary  of  changes  In  capital  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  estimates  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  follows: 


F.Y.  1989 
Actual 

F.Y.  1990 
Estimated 

F.Y.  1991 
Estimated 

Net  capital  at  beginning  of  year... 
Additions  to  Capital: 

Appropriation  (Premium  Subsidy).. 

CCC  Transfer . 

Appropriation  (AAO.  Exp.  Reimb.). 

$718,000,000 

112,000,000 

400,000,000 

-0- 

$342,155,174 

134,077,000 

150,000,000 

28,862,000 

$84,453,049 

169,325,000 

300,000,000 

117,368,000 

Subtotal . 

1  ,23U,UUU,UUU 

655,094,1 74 

6/1  ,  146, U49 

Income : 

Insurance  Prem.  (farmer) 

FCIC  (MMA) . 

Reinsurance  Program . 

Interest  Income  (Note  1) . 

Other  Income  (Note  2) . 

73,498,988 

485,839,350 

3,999,000 

16,612,716 

65,568,750 

438,806,250 

-0- 

-0- 

65,637,488 

439,266,263 

-0- 

-0- 

Subtotal,  Income . 

579,950,054 

504,3/5,000 

504,903,750 

Expenses: 

Government  Indemnities . 

Reinsurance  Losses . 

Est.  Uncollectible  Prem/ 

Bad  Debt  Expenses . 

Adm.  Exp.  Paid  From  Fund . 

184,209,100 

1,134,985,800 

1,469,980 

147,130,000 

129,675,000 

867,825,000 

1,311,375 

76,204,750 

131,541,150 

880,313,850 

1,312,750 

-0- 

Subtotal,  Expenses . 

1  ,467,794,880 

1  ,075,016,125 

1  ,013,167,750 

Net  Income  or  Loss  (-) 

for  the  Year . 

-887,844,826 

-570,641  ,125 

-508,264,000 

Net  Capital  at  end  of  year . 

S342.155.174 

$64,453,049 

S162.882.D49 

Analysis  of  Capital: 

Capital  Stock: 

Authorized . 

Unissued . 

$500,000,000 

-0- 

$500,000,000 

-0- 

$  500,000,000 
-0- 

Issued . 

Treasury  Borrowing . 

CCC  Transfer . 

Paid-in-Capital : 

Paid-in-surplus . 

Approp.  (premium  suosidy) . 

Approp.  (Reimbursement  of 

A£0  Expenses)  . 

Cum.  surplus(+)/deficit(-) . 

5QQ,OO0,OQO 

113,000,000 

2,050,000,000 

39,978,470 

978,604,000 

52,541,000 
-3,391 ,968,296 

500,000,000 

113,000,000 

2,200,000,000 

39,978,470 
1,112,681  ,000 

81  ,403,000 
-3,962,609,421 

500,600,000 

113,000,000 

2,500,000,000 

39,978,470 
1  ,282,006,000 

198,771,000 

-4,470,873,421 

Net  Capital  at  end  of  period 


.  S342.155.174  S84.453.049  S162.882.049 
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Notes  to  Capital  Table:  F.Y.  1989 

1.  Interest  Income.... . .  $3,999,000 

(Interest  received  from  pol icyholders  and/or 

insurance  companies  on  amounts  owed  FCIC.) 

2.  Other  Income . : .  $16,612,716 


a/  (Net  credit  resulting  from  final  settlement  of 
litigation  at  amounts  less  than  the  estimated 
liability  acrued  in  previous  years.) 

b/  Prior  year  premium  adjustment  as  per 
Fiscal  Year  1988  audit:  12,071,716. 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Available  Funds  and  Staff-Years 
1 989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1 991 

(Do I lars  In  Thousands) 

“  1989  Actual  :  1990  Estimated  :  1991  Estimated 

:  :  Staff'-:  :  Staff-:  :Staff- 

:  Amount  :Years  :  Amount  :Years  :  Amount  :Years 


Administrative  and  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Operating  Expenses.:  $201,992  :  862  :  $222,694  :  865  :  $314,429  :  865 

FCIC  Fund:  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Premium  Subsidy . :  112,000  :  —  :  134,077  :  —  :  169,325  :  — 

Restoration  of  Prior:  :  :  :  :  : 

Year  Expenses  :  :  :  :  :  : 

(Admin.  Expense)...:  -0- _ :  —  :  28,862  :  —  :  117,368  :  — 


Total,  FCIC  Approp...:  313,992  :  —  :  385,633  :  —  :  601,122 

CCC  Transfers . :  400,000  :  —  :  150,000  :  —  :  300,000 


Total,  FCIC  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Available  Funds....  :  $713,992  :  862  :  $535,633  :  865  :  $901,122  :  865 


Full-Time  Equivalent  1989  1990  1991 

Staff-Years:  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 


Ceiling .  862  865  865 

Non-ceiling .  10  10  10 

Total .  ""572  575  '  "575 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
Classification  By  Objects 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 
(Doll ars  i n  Thousands ) 


Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses: 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Personnel  Compensation: 

Headquarters  a/ . 

$4,972 

$5,750 

$6,037 

Field . ; 

21 ,260 

24,515 

25,741 

11 

Total  Personnel  Compensation... 

26,232 

30,265 

31 ,//B 

12 

Personnel  Benefits . 

5,311 

6,192 

6,502 

13 

Benefits  for  Former  Personnel.. 

138 

65 

89 

Total  Personnel  Compensation 

and  Benefits . 

31 ,681 

36,522 

38,369 

Other 

Object  Classes: 

14 

Payment  From  Imprest  Fund . 

1,780 

-0- 

-0- 

21 

Travel . 

2,577 

3,622 

3,910 

22 

Transportation  of  Things . 

364 

553 

597 

23 

Communications,  Utilities, 

and  Other  Rent . 

3,650 

4,610 

4,977 

24 

Printing  and  Reproduction . 

378 

831 

897 

25 

Other  Services . 

2,936 

3,042 

3,866 

25 

Other  Contracts  b/ . 

11 ,185 

10,102 

12,888 

25 

ASCS  Agreement . 

5,026 

5,022 

5,214 

25 

Reinsurance  Admin  Expenses . 

139,783 

154,992 

218,023 

25 

Master  Marketing  Expenses . 

-0- 

-0- 

17,610 

25 

Loss  adjustment  contracting.... 

-0- 

1,422 

6,577 

26 

Supplies  and  Materials . 

545 

760 

820 

31 

Equipment . 

1,167 

2,110 

675 

42 

Insurance  Claims  and 

Indemnities . 

15 

4 

4 

43 

Interest  and  dividends . 

5 

2 

2 

TOTAL 

Total,  Other  Object  Classes . 

169,411 

187,072 

276,060 

DIRECT  OBLIGATIONS,  A&O  EXP.... 

$2Ul.092  c/ 

S223.594  c/ 

S314.429 

FCIC 

Fund: 

Other  Object  Classes: 

25 

Administrative  Expenses  Paid 

from  FCIC  Fund . 

147,130 

76,205 

— 

42 

Indemnities: 

Government . 

185,679 

130,986 

132,854 

Reinsurance . 

1  ,134,986 

867,825 

880,314 

Total 

Direct  Obligations,  FCIC  Fund.. 

$1  .467.795 

$1 

.075.016 

$1  .013.168 

Total 

Direct  Obligations,  FCIC . 

$1,668,887 

$1 

.298.610 

$1 .327.597 

Position  Data: 

Average  Salary,  ES  positions 

$76,621 

$76,621 

$83,600 

Average  Salary,  GS/GM  positions 

$31,811 

$31,980 

$33,579 

Average  Grade,  GS/GM  positions 

10.13 

10.18 

10.18 

a/  Headquarters  includes  all  Washington,  D.C.  employees,  and  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  employees  in  Support  Services,  Personnel,  Budget,  and  Finance, 
b/  Includes  ADP;  Internal  Management  Studies;  Statistical 
Data-NASS,  Advertising,  National  Finance  Center,  FTS. 
c/  Pursuant  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Commission  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100-546), 
the  Corporation  made  available  until  expended,  a  portion  of  the  1989 
appropriation  for  administrative  and  operating  expenses  ($1,500,000),  to 
carry  out  this  act.  Of  the  total  amount,  only  $600,000  was  obligated  in  FY 
1989.  The  remaining  $900,000  is  expected  to  be  obligated  in  FY  1990  and  is 
shown  as  part  of  the  total  funds  available  for  FY  1990. 


i 


4 


< 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses: 

For  administrative  and  operating  expenses,  as  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1516),  [$225,626,000] 
$314,429,000:  Provided,  that  not  to  exceed  $700  shall  be  available  for 
official  reception  and  representation  expenses,  as  authorized  by  7  U.S.C. 
1 506 ( i ) . 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses  -  Current  Law 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 . $225,626,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  314,429,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  +86 . 803 roOff 


Adjustments  in  1990: 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  225,626,000 

Granm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177) .  -2,932,000 


Adjusted  base  for  1990 .  222,694,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  314,429,000 

Increase  over  Adjusted  1990 . . .  ->-91 1 735/03? 


Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses  -  Proposed  Legislation 

Budget  estimate.  Current  Law,  1991 . .  $314,429,000 

Change  due  to  proposed  legislation .  -241  ,576,000 

Net  Request,  President's  1991  Budqet  Request. .  72.853.000 

% 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  CURRENT  LAW 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


ITEM  OF  CHANGE: 

1990 

Estimated 

Pay  Cost 

Program 

Changes 

1991 

Estimated 

1.  Underwriting,  Actuarial 
and  Program  Develop.. 

$14,934,000 

+383,000 

+$504,000 

$15,821,000 

2.  Reinsured  Companies.... 

154,992,000 

+63,031,000 

218,023,000 

3.  Agency  Sales  &  Service 
Agreements  and  Loss 
Adjustment  Contracts. 

20,281,000 

+811,000 

+26,173,000 

47,265,000 

4.  Program  Administration. 

3,488,000 

+65,000 

+136,000 

3,689,000 

5.  Program  Management  and 
Administrative  Supp... 

28,999,000 

+568,000 

+64,000 

29,631 ,000 

6.  Commission  Study . 

900,000 

— 

-900,000 

0 

Total  Available . 

$223,594,000 

+1.827.000 

+89.008.000 

$314,429,000 

£/  The  total  available  for  1990  reflects  the  adjusted  base  for  1990  of 

$222,694,000  plus  the  unobligated  balance  of  $900,000  from  1989  for  the 
Commission  Study. 

Note:  The  fiscal  year  1990  program  level  will  require  paying  about  $76.0  million 
in  administrative  expenses  from  the  FCIC  Fund  in  addition  to  the  amount  shown 
in  the  table  above. 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT— CURRENT  LAW 
Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses 
(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1583  Actual - 

1990  (Est. ) 

Increased) 

1991  (Est.) 

Amount 

5Y 

Amount 

Decrease(-) 

Amount 

SY 

1.  Underwriting, 

Actuarial 

and  Program 

Development.... 

$12,723 

183 

$14,934 

183 

+$387(1  ) 

$15,821 

183 

2.  Reinsured  com- 

panies . 

139,783 

0 

154,992 

0 

+63,031(2) 

218,023 

0 

3.  Agency  Sales  & 

Service  Agree- 

ment  4  Loss 

Adjust.  Contr. 

18,975 

381 

20,281 

384 

+26,984(3) 

47,265 

384 

4.  Program  Admini- 

strati  on . 

4,946 

31 

3,488 

31 

+201(4) 

3,689 

31 

5.  Program  Manage- 

ment  &  Admini s- 

trative  Supp... 

24,065 

267 

28,999 

267 

+632(5) 

29,631 

267 

6.  FCIC  Commission 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Adjusted 

Appropriation. . . 

201 ,992 

862 

222,694 

865 

+91.735 

314.429 

865 

Graim-Rudman- 

Hoi  lings  Reduct. 

— 

+2,932 

Total  Approp . 

$21)1 .992 

~~852" 

$225,626 

865 

PROJECT  STATEMENT— CURRENT  LAW 
Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1989  Actual 

I'M'O'TFstT] - 

Increased) 

1991  (Est.) 

Amount 

Amount 

SY 

Decrease(-) 

Amount 

5Y 

1.  Underwriting, 

Actuarial 

and  Program 

Development.... 

$12,723 

183 

$14,934 

183 

+$887 

$15,821 

183 

2.  Reinsured  com- 

panies . 

257,520 

0 

209,235 

0 

+8,788 

218,023 

0 

3.  Agency  Sales  & 

Service  Agree- 

ment  &  Loss 

Adjust.  Contr.. 

48,368 

334 

42,243 

384 

+5,022 

47,265 

384 

4.  Program  Admin- 

istration . 

4,946 

31 

3,488 

31 

+201 

3,689 

31 

5.  Program  Manage- 

ment  &  Admini s- 

trative  Supp... 

24,065 

267 

28,999 

267 

+632 

29,631 

267 

6.  FCIC  Comnission 

600 

0 

900 

0 

-900 

0 

0 

Unobligated  Bal . 

available  SOY... 

0 

-900 

+900 

0 

0 

Unobligated  Bal. 

EOY . 

900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Estimate.... 

'  349  ,T27~ 

“BBT 

298,899 

865 

+15.530 

3 1 4 . 429 

8b5 

Amount  Paid  from 

the  FCIC  Fund.... 

-147,130 

0 

-76,205 

0 

Total . 

$201 .992 

862 

$222,694 

865 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Tne  appropriation,  “Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses,"  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  provides  funding  for  support  of  program  activities 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1501-1520). 

Tne  fiscal  year  1991  appropriation  request  for  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  provide  for  expanded  program  participation 
at  about  45  percent  of  the  potentially  insurable  acreage,  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  wnich  compares  to  24  percent  insured  in  1988.  The  major  portion  of 
administrative  and  operating  expenses  funds  the  program's  delivery  systems  which 
are  provided  by  tne  private  sector,  as  authorized  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
under  Section  507(c).  Program  delivery  is  provided  through  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Reinsured  companies  provide  insurance  marketing,  underwriting,  servicing, 
training,  quality  control,  statistical  processing  and  reporting,  and  loss 
adjustment  functions.  As  risk-bearers,  the  companies  also  share  with  FCIC  in  both 
profits  and  losses.  It  is  estimated  that  reinsured  companies  will  handle  insurance 
sales  amounting  to  about  87  percent  of  the  premium  during  crop  year  1991. 

(2)  Agency  Sales  and  Service  Agreements  (Master  Marketing  Agreements).  Under  this 
type  of  agreement,  private  insurance  companies  and  associations  are  offered  the 
opportunity  to  contract  with  FCIC  to  provide  insurance  sales  and  services.  They 
are  compensated  on  a  commission  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  for  crop  year  1991 
about  13  percent  of  the  premium  will  be  handled  under  this  delivery  system. 

(3)  Existing  ASCS  Offices  will  provide  FCIC  information  and  support,  collect  data 
and  assist  FCIC  in  establishing  farm  yields.  Upon  request  from  FCIC,  they  will 
sell  and  service  all -risk  crop  insurance  in  existing  county  offices  where  an 
adequate  private  sales  and  service  force  is  not  available. 

Tne  activities  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  follow: 

Underwriting,  Actuarial  and  Program  Development  covers  the  underwriting  function 
wnicn  maxes  determinations  with  respect  to  establishment  of  insurance  coverages  and 
premium  rates  for  different  farming  practices  (summer  fallow,  continuous  cropping, 
irrigation,  etc.)  in  each  county.  Also,  in  each  county,  insurance  coverages  and 
premium  rates  are  broken  down  by  yield  groups  to  reflect  variation  in  productivity 
and  in  risx  of  loss.  Crop  insurance  coverages  must  be  established  and  maintained 
for  eacn  crop  in  each  county. 

Field  underwriters  review  and  recommend  revision  of  local  rates  each  year  to  refine 
tne  actuarial  structure.  In  addition,  new  programs  are  researched  and  developed, 
and  existing  ones  are  reviewed  for  improvement  of  contract  provisions  and  proposals 

Reinsured  Companies  -  Reinsured  companies  provide  insurance  marketing, 
underwriting,  servicing,  training,  quality  control,  statistical  processing 
reporting,  and  loss  adjustment  functions.  The  companies  also  share  with  FCIC  in 
botn  profits  and  losses. 
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Agency  Sales  and  Service  Contracts  and  Loss  Adjustment  Contracts  -  Under  Agency 
Sales  and  Service  Contracts,  companies  and  associations  are  ottered  the  opportunity 
to  contract  with  FCIC  to  provide  insurance  sales  and  limited  services  for  policies 
written  by  FCIC.  For  these  policies,  the  loss  adjustment  work  is  performed  by 
adjusters  under  contract  with  FCIC. 

Program  Administration  -  This  activity  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Reinsurance  Agreements  and  Agency  Sales  and  Service  Contracts  and  developing 
strategies  for  increased  participation  in  the  crop  insurance  program. 

Program  Management  and  Administrative  Support  -  This  activity  includes  all 
management  and  administrative  support  functions  in  both  Washington,  D.C.  and  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Included  are  the  following  functions:  administrative  support 
functions  of  finance,  budget,  management  services,  personnel  management  for  the 
Corporation,  and  reviews  of  the  activities  of  the  reinsured  companies,  master 
mariceters  and  FCIC  loss  adjusters,  to  assure  compliance  and  uniformity  in  loss 
adjustment  procedures,  training  development,  and  quality  control  methods. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  estimated  level  of  crop  insurance  operations  for 
crop  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991.  These  indicators  form  the  basis  of  program 
aeli very  costs. 


% 

Crop  Year 

Crop  Year 

Crop  Year 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Premiums  ($000) . 

$800,000 

$650,000 

$677,300 

Government  Operations . 

104,000 

84,500 

88,049 

Reinsurance  Operations  ... 

696,000 

565,500 

589,251 

Premium  Subsidy  included 
above  ($000) . 

200,000 

162,500 

169,325 

Insurance  in  Force  ($000)... 

13,079,650 

10,627,216 

11 ,073,559 

Insured  Acres  (000) . 

99,875 

81  ,149 

81  ,149 

Counties . 

3,019 

3,019 

3,019 

County  Programs . 

20,507 

21,347 

21 ,347 

Loss  Ratio . 

1.70 

1.50 

1 .50 
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OIG  Reports: 

05099-1  -FM 

RE: 

Financial  Accounting  Interfaces  Between  FCIC  and  CHIAA. 
Open  as  of  9/30/89. 

05099-6-SF 

RE: 

Audit  of  Potato  Insurance  Policies. 

Open  as  of  9/30/89. 

05099-7-SF 

RE: 

Audit  of  Selected  1986  Processing  Tomato  Claims. 

Open  as  of  9/30/89. 

05099-11 -AT 

RE: 

FCIC  Reinsurance  Operations  -  Mississippi. 

Open  as  of  9/30/89. 

05099-1 2-AT 

RE: 

Audit  of  FCIC  Peanut  Insurance  Claims  in  Georgia. 

Open  as  of  9/30/89. 

05099-20-AT 

RE: 

Audit  of  Unauthorized  Use  of  FmHA  Inventory  Farm  Property 
Open  as  of  9/30/89. 

0509y-31-TE 

RE: 

FCIC  Claims  Adjusted  by  Rain  &  Hail  Insurance  Service. 
Open  as  of  9/30/89. 

05099-45-TE 

RE: 

Audit  of  ASCS  Large  Payments  and  FCIC  Indemnity  Payments 

for  Crop  Year  1986. 
Closed  upon  issuance. 


GAO  Reports: 

GA0/RCED-89-10 
OctODer,  1988 

RE: 

CROP  INSURANCE:  FCIC  Needs  to  Improve  Its'  Oversight 
of  Reinsured  Companies.  FCIC  responded  12/88. 

GAO/RCED-89-1 9 
December,  1988 

RE: 

CROP  INSURANCE:  FCIC  Should  Strengthen  Actual 
Production  History  (APH)  Program  Controls.  FCIC 
responded.  Report  closed. 

GAO/RCED-89-21 1 
September,  1989 

RE: 

CROP  INSURANCE:  Crop  Insurance  Can  Provide  Assistance 
More  Effectively  Tnan  Other  Programs.  No  response 
requi red. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  Underwriting,  Actuarial,  and  Program  Development  -  An  increase  of  $887,000 
($14,934,000  available  in  fiscal  year  1990),  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $504,000  for  increased  operating  costs  for  a  4.2  percent 

inflation  of  non-personnel  costs. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $160,860  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $222,140,  which 


represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The  remaining  50 

percent  of 

the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being  absor 

bed. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  cost  and  staff-year  distribution  of  this 
activity  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991: 


On  the  Basis  of  Appropriation 


1990 

1991 

Cnange  1991 

over  1990 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

Staff: 

Years:  Cost 

1.  Actuarial  analysis  & 
program  development. 

84 

$8,946,000 

84 

$9,528,000 

0  *+$582,000 

2.  Field  underwriting _ 

99 

5,988,000 

99 

6,293,000 

0  :  +305,000 

Total . 

183 

$14,934,000 

183 

$15,821  ,000 

0  : +$887, 000 

(2)  Reinsured  Companies  -  An  increase  of  $63,031,000  ($154,992,000  available  in 
FY  1990)  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $8,738,000  for  inflation  (4.2  percent  of  non-personnel 
costs). 

(b)  The  increase  of  $54,243,000  represents  the  portion  of  Reinsurance 
Administrative  expenses  estimated  to  be  paid  from  the  FCIC  Fund  in 

FY  1990.  In  FY  1991,  this  amount  is  now  being  requested  in  the 

administrative  and  operating  expense  account  by  direct  appropriation. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  cost  and  staff-year  distribution  of  this  activity 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991: 

On  the  Basis  of  Appropriation 


1990 

1991 

Cnange  1991 

over  1990 

Function 

Staff: 

Years:  Cost 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

1.  Reinsurance 

Administrative 
Expenses . 

0  :$1 54,992 ,000 

0 

$218,023,000 

0 

+63,031 ,000 

Total . 

1/ 

0  :$154,992,0TJ0 

0 

$218,023,000 

0 

+63,031,000 

1/  Does  not  include  $54,243,000  estimated  to  be  paid  out  of  the  FCIC 
~  Revolving  Fund. 
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(3)  Agency  Sales  and  Service  Agreements  and  Loss  Adjustment  Contracts  -  A  net 
increase  of  $26,984,000  ($20,281,000  available  in  fiscal  year  1990), 

consisting  of: 


(a) 

An  increase  of  $2,576,000  in  support  costs. 

(b) 

An  increase  of  $340,620  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $470,380,  which 

represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The  remaining  50  percent 

of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(c) 

The  increase  of  $21,962,000  represents  the  portion  of  Reinsurance 

Administrative  expenses  estimated  to  be  paid  from  the  FCIC  Fund  in 

FY  1990.  In  FV  1991,  this  amount  is  now  being  requested  in  the  A&0 

expense  account  by  direct  appropriation. 

(d) 

An  increase  of  $1,635,000  for  inflation  (4.2  percent  of  non-personnel 

costs). 

The  following  table  reflects  the  cost  and  staff-year  distribution  of  this 
activity  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991: 

On  the  Basis  of  Appropriation 


1990 

1991 

Change  1991 

over  1990 

Function 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

1.  Agency  Sales  and 
Service  Agree¬ 
ments  (FWA's).... 

0 

0 

$17,610,000 

0 

+17,610,000 

2.  Loss  Adjustment 

Contracts . 

0 

$1  ,422,000 
5,022,000 

0 

6,577,000 

0 

+5,155,000 

3.  ASCS  Agreement . 

0 

0 

5'214'000 

0 

+192,' 000 

4.  Field  Services . 

292 

10^522^000 

292 

13,584,000 

0 

+3,062,000 

5.  Other  (Prog.  Supp.) 

92 

3^315,000 

92 

4 i 280, 000 

0 

+965,000 

Tots! •••••••••••••••••• 

384 

1  / 

$20,281  .TJ00 

384 

$47,265,000 

0 

+26.984.000 

1/Does  not  include  $21,962,000  estimated  to  be  paid  out  of  FCIC  Revolving 
Fund. 
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(4)  Program  Administration  -  A  net  increase  of  $201,000  ($3,488,000  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1990),  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $27,300  for  the  1989  pay  raise  and  $37,700,  which 
represents  50  percent  of  the  l99l  pay  raise.  The  remaining  50  percent 

of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $136,000  for -inflation  (4.2  percent  of  non-personnel 

costs). 

The  following  table  reflects  the  cost  and  staff-year  distribution  of  this 
activity  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991: 

On  the  Basis  of  Appropriation 


1990 

1991 

Change  1991 

over  1990 

Function 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

Staff 

Years 

Cost 

Staff: 

Years:  Cost 

1.  Program  Administration 

31 

$3,488,000 

31 

$3,689,000 

0  *+201,000 

(5)  Program  Management  and  Administrative  Support  -  A  net  increase  of  $632,000 
($28,999,000  provided  in  fiscal  year  1990),  consisting  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $238,560  for  the  1989  pay  raise,  and  $329,440,  which 
represents  50  percent  of  the  1991  pay  raise.  The  remaining  50  percent 

of  the  1991  pay  raise  and  the  total  1990  pay  raise  are  being  absorbed. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $358,000  in  equipment  costs  related  to  completion  of 
computer  upgrading^ 

(c )  An  increase  of  $422,000  for  inflation  (4.2  percent  of  non-personnel 
costs). 


The  following  table  reflects  the  cost  and  staff-year  distribution  of  this 
activity  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991: 

On  the  Basis  of  Appropriation 


i  i i Change  1991 

:  1990 _ :  1991 _ :  over  1990 

Function  : Staff:  : Staff:  :Staff: 

:Years:  Cost  :Years:  Cost  :Years:  Cost 


1.  Headquarters . :  84  :  $9,462,000  :  84  :  $9,573,000  :  0  :  +111,000 

2.  Kansas  City . :  109  :  14,479,000  :  109  :  14,725,000  :  0  :  +246,000 

3.  Compliance . :  74  :  5,058,000  :  74  :  5,333,000  :  0  :  +275,000 


Total . :  267  :$28.999.000  :  267  :$29.631  .000  :  0  :  +632.000 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


_ 1991 

Current  Program 


ITEM  OF  CHANGE:  Law  Changes 


1. 

Underwriting,  Actuarial 

and  Program  Development... 

$15,821,000 

-0- 

2. 

Reinsured  Companies . 

218,023,000 

-$218,023,000 

3. 

Agency  Sales  &  Service 
Agreements  and  Loss 
Adjustment  Contracts . 

47,265,000 

-23,553,000 

4. 

Program  Administration.... 

3,689,000 

-0- 

5. 

Program  Management  and 
Administrative  Support.... 

29,631,000 

Presidents' 

Request 

$15,821 ,000 

-0- 


23,712,000 

3,689,000 

29,631 ,000 


Total  Available 


$314.429.000 


-$241.576.000 


$72.853.000 


Explanation  of  Proposed  Legislation 

Tne  Administration  will  propose  legislation  to  terminate  the  current  crop  insurance 
program  effective  with  the  1991  crop  year.  The  program  has  not  been  able  to 
provide  adequate  risk  protection  for  farmers  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  taxpayers. 
Further,  ad  hoc  disaster  legislation  was  enacted  in  both  1988  and  1989.  The 
Administration  will  work  closely  with  Congress  to  fashion  a  permanent  disaster 
assistance  program  which  can  provide  an  effective  safety  net  for  farmers  and 
ranchers. 


For  1991,  the  Department  is  submitting  budget  estimates  under  proposed  and  existing 
legislation.  Under  proposed  legislation,  the  1991  program  level  and  outlays 
reflect  only  carryover  obligations  from  the  prior  crop  year  and  a  small  amount  of 
1991  administrative  obligations.  Under  existing  legislation,  the  1991  estimates 
assume  continuation  of  the  existing  program  at  about  the  same  level  of  premium  and 
indemnities  as  estimated  for  the  1990  crop  year. 

Participation  in  the  1990  crop  year  under  both  proposed  and  existing  legislation  is 
estimated  to  decline  somewhat  from  the  record  levels  achieved  in  1989  following  the 
1988  drought.  Total  premium  is  estimated  to  decline  from  $800.0  million  in  1989  to 
$650.0  million  in  1990.  Loss  ratios,  the  ratio  of  indemnities  to  total  premium, 
are  also  assumed  to  improve  from  1.70  in  1989  to  1.50  in  1990. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
Geographic  Breakdown  Of  Obligations  And  Staff  Years 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Staff- 

Staff- 

Staff- 

Amount  Years 

Amount  ' 

fears 

Amount 

Years 

Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses: 

ALABAMA . 

S3, 094 ,805 

0 

£3,427,259 

0 

£4,970,958 

0 

ARIZONA . 

203,103 

0 

224,921 

0 

326,229 

0 

ARKANSAS . 

3,937,381 

0 

4,360,348 

0 

6,324,327 

0 

CALIFORNIA . 

10,875,055 

26 

12,043,291 

26 

17,647,806 

26 

COLORADO . 

2,710,720 

0 

3,001,915 

0 

4,354,032 

0 

CONNECTICUT . 

16,087 

0 

17,815 

0 

25,839 

0 

DELAWARE . 

187,015 

0 

207,105 

0 

300,389 

0 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

9,479,477 

101 

11,397,796 

101 

11,967,690 

101 

FLORIDA . 

2,590,065 

0 

2,868,299 

0 

4,160,232 

0 

GEORGIA . 

6,798,920 

15 

7,529,284 

15 

10,920,609 

15 

HAWAII . 

82,447 

0 

91 ,304 

0 

132,429 

0 

IDAHO . 

2,125,542 

0 

2,353,875 

0 

3,414,103 

0 

ILLINOIS . 

6,833,106 

24 

7,567,142 

24 

10,975,519 

24 

INDIANA . 

3,052,576 

18 

3,380,494 

18 

4,903,129 

18 

IOWA . 

16,511,664 

21 

18,285,404 

21 

26,521 ,479 

21 

KANSAS . 

7,319,748 

29 

8,106,061 

29 

11,757,177 

29 

KENTUCKY . 

1,528,299 

0 

1,692,474 

0 

2,454,795 

0 

LOUISIANA . 

4,232,986 

0 

4,687,708 

0 

6,799,136 

0 

MAINE . 

112,611 

0 

124,708 

0 

180,879 

0 

MARYLAND . 

295,605 

0 

327,360 

•  0 

474,809 

0 

MASSACHUSETTS . 

56,305 

0 

62,353 

0 

90,438 

0 

MICHIGAN . 

1,349,327 

0 

1,494,276 

0 

2,167,325 

0 

MINNESOTA . 

14,223,237 

35 

15,751 ,146 

35 

22,845,745 

35 

MISSISSIPPI . 

2,632,294 

25 

2,915,064 

25 

4,228,061 

25 

MISSOURI . 

19,154,430 

334 

21 ,212,065 

337 

25,454,480 

337 

MONTANA . 

8,061,778 

30 

8,927,802 

30 

12,949,045 

30 

NEBRASKA . 

10,929,350 

20 

12,103,419 

20 

17,555,017 

20 

NEW  JERSEY . 

120,655 

0 

133,616 

0 

193,799 

0 

NEW  MEXICO . 

154,438 

0 

171 ,028 

0 

248,062 

0 

NEW  YORK . 

176,961 

0 

195,971 

0 

284,240 

0 

NORTH  CAROLINA . 

7,016,099 

36 

7,769,793 

36 

11  ,269,448 

36 

NORTH  DAKOTA . 

14,500,744 

19 

16,058,464 

19 

23,291,485 

19 

OHIO . 

1,407,644 

0 

1,558,858 

0 

2,260,996 

0 

OKLAHOMA . 

2,143,640 

15 

2,373,917 

15 

3,443,172 

15 

OREGON . 

693,767 

0 

768,294 

0 

1,114,347 

0 

PENNSYLVANIA . 

689,745 

19 

763,840 

19 

1,107,887 

19 

RHODE  ISLAND . 

8,043 

0 

8,907 

0 

12,919 

0 

SOUTH  CAROLINA . 

2,276,361 

20 

2,520,896 

20 

3,656,353 

20 

SOUTH  DAKOTA . 

6,030,749 

0 

6,678,593 

0 

9,686,751 

0 

TENNESSEE . 

965,241 

22 

1,068,930 

22 

1  ,550,395 

22 

TEXAS . 

18,781,993 

33 

20,799,620 

33 

29,988,143 

33 

UTAH . 

102,557 

0 

113,574 

0 

164,730 

0 

VERMONT . 

26,142 

0 

28,950 

0 

41 ,990 

0 

VIRGINIA . 

2,000,865 

0 

2,215,805 

0 

3,213,843 

0 

WASHINGTON . 

4,190,757 

20 

4,640,943 

20 

6,731 ,307 

20 

WEST  VIRGINIA . 

78,426 

0 

86,851 

0 

125,969 

0 

WISCONSIN . 

979,318 

0 

1,084,520 

0 

1,573,007 

0 

WYOMING . 

353,922 

0 

391 ,942 

0 

568,480 

0 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 

&  OPERATING  EXPENSE. 

£201 .092.000 

862 

£223.594.000 

865 

£314.429.000 

865 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

The  estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Fund 


For  payments  as  authorized  by  section  508(b)  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  [$162,939,000]  $286,693,000  of  which  [$28,862,000] 
$117,368,000  is  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Fund  for 
agents'  commissions  and  loss  adjustment  obligations  incurred  during  prior 
years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed,  as  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of 
section  516(a)  of  the  Act. 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Fund  -  Current  Law 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $162,939,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  286,693,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  +$1 23.754.000 


Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Fund  -  Proposed  Legislation 


Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law,  1991  .  286,693,000 

Change  due  to  Proposed  Legislation .  -286,693,000 

Net  request.  President's  1991  Budget  Request .  -0- 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  CURRENT  LAW 
(On  Basis  of  Appropriation) 


1990  Program  1991 

ITEM  OF  CHANGE:  Estimated  Changes  Estimated 

1.  Premium  Subsidy .  $134,077,000  +$35,248,000  $169,325,000 

2.  Reimbursement  of  AAO 

Expenses  Paid  by  Fund..  28,862,000  +88,506,000  117,368,000 


Total  Available .  162.939.000  +123.754.000  286.693.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 
Current  Law 


1989  Actual 

Amount 

1 99£j(tst7F 

Amount 

Increase 

1991  (Est.) 
Amount 

ITEM  OF  CHANGE: 

1.  Premium  Subsidy 

$112,000,000 

$134,077,000 

nr 

+$35,248,000 

$169,325,000 

2.  Reimbursement  of 
Admin.  &  Oper. 
Exp.  Pd.  by  Fund 

-0- 

28,862,000 

(2) 

+88,506,000 

117,368,000 

Total  Available.... 

$112,000,000 

$162,939,000 

+$123,754,000 

$286,693,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  available  funds) 
Current  Law 


Actual 

- vrn 

Estimated 

Increase(+) 

Decrease(-) 

T99l 

Estimated 

FClC  FUND: 

Indemnities: 
Reinsurance . 

1,134,985,800 

867,825,000 

+12,488,850 

880,313,850 

Government . 

185,679,080 

130,986,375 

+1,867,525 

132,853,900 

Administrative  Exp 
Paid  from  Fund.. 

147,130,000 

76,204,750 

-76,204,750 

0 

Total  Expenses... 

1 ,4b/,/y4,88U 

1 ,0/b,Ulb, 12b 

-bl ,848,3/5 

l,UI'3,16/,/bU 

Offsetting  collec¬ 
tions  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

-579,950,054 

-504,375,000 

-528,750 

-504,903,750 

Unobligated  Bal.- 
Start  of  Year... 

-761 ,264,000 

-385,419,174 

+257,702,125 

-127,717,049 

CCC  Transfers. . . . 

-400,000,000 

-150,000,000 

-149,000,000 

-299,000,000 

Unobligated  Bal.- 
available  EOY... 

385,419,174 

127,717,049 

+77,429,000 

205,146,049 

TOTAL 

APPROPRIATION.... 

$112,000,000 

$162,939,000 

+123.754.000 

$286,693,000 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  payment  of  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  adjusted  insurance  premium  of  each  producer  participating  in  the 
program.  Subsidies  will  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  based  upon  30  percent  of  the 
risk  premium  (reduced,  where  applicable,  for  hail  and  fire  exclusion)  on  any 
coverage  under  the  Corporation's  policy  of  insurance  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  65 
percent  of  the  recorded  or  appraised  yield,  and  encourage  the  broadest  possible 
participation  of  agricultural  producers  in  the  program. 

The  Corporation's  budget  is  presented  in  accordance  with  Generally  Accepted 
Accounting  Principles  (GAAP),  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  (FASB), 

Statement  No.  5,  "Accounting  for  Contingencies,"  and/or  Statement  No.  60, 
"Accounting  and  Reporting  by  Insurance  Enterprises." 


x  JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1 )  An  increase  of  $35,248,000  for  premium  subsidy  ($134,077,000  available  in 

fiscal  year  1990]/ 

Need  for  Change.  The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Corporation  to  subsidize  producers'  premiums.  The  amount  of  subsidy  required 
for  fiscal  year  1991  is  $169,325,000  or  25  percent  of  the  total  premium  of 
$677,300,000.  This  compares  with  $162,500,000,  which  is  the  subsidy  required 
to  support  a  premium  level  of  $650  million  in  FY  1990.  However,  the  amount 
appropriated  for  1990  was  only  $134,077,000  which  was  based  on  a  lower  premium 
level  at  the  time  the  1930  budget  was  prepared.  Therefore,  of  this  $35,248,000 
increase,  $6,825,000  represents  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  1990  level  of 

business;  the  remaining  $28,423,000  represents  recovery  of  previous  year's 

costs. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  will  provide  premium  subsidy  of  25  percent  of 

the  total  premium  level  estimated  for  FY  1991. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $88,506,000  for  reimbursement  of  Administrative  and  Operating 

Expenses  paid  by  the  Fund  ($28,862,000  reimbursed  in  fiscal  year  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  allows  for 
reimbursement  to  the  Fund  for  agents'  commissions,  overhead,  and  loss 
adjustment  costs  incurred  during  prior  years  and  paid  from  the  Fund,  but  not 
previously  reimbursed.  In  fiscal  year  1989,  the  premium  level  was  about  $800.0 
million  rather  than  the  $527.0  million  in  the  Budget.  This  increase  resulted 
in  a  total  of  $146.2  million  of  additional  administrative  costs  which  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Fund.  In  1990,  $28.9  million  was  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for 
estimated  1989  administrative  expenses,  leaving  $88.5  million  which  we  are 
requesting  in  1991. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  increase  represents  the  reimbursement  of  FY  1989 
administrative  and  operating  costs  paid  by  the  Fund  and  not  yet  reimbursed. 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  FUND 
SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  -  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


1991 

Current 

Program 

Presidents 

ITEM  OF  CHANGE: 

Law 

Changes 

Request 

1.  Premium  Subsicty . 

2.  Reimbusrement  of  Admin- 

.  $169,325,000 

-$169,325,000 

-0- 

i strati ve  &  Operating 
Expenses  Paid  by  Fund.... 

.  117,368,000 

-117,368,000 

-0- 

Total  Available . 

.  $286,693,000 

-$286,693,000 

-0- 

Explanation  of  Proposed  Legislation 

The  Administration  will  propose  legislation  to  terminate  the  current  crop 
insurance  program  effective  with  the  1991  crop  year.  The  program  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  adequate  risk  protection  for  farmers  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
taxpayers.  Further,  ad  hoc  disaster  legislation  was  enacted  in  both  1988  and 
1989.  The  Administration  will  work  closely  with  Congress  to  fashion  a  permanent 
disaster  assistance  program  which  can  provide  an  effective  safety  net  for 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

For  1991,  the  Department  is  submitting  budget  estimates  under  proposed  and 
existing  legislation.  Under  proposed  legislation,  the  1991  program  level  and 
outlays  reflect  only  carryover  obligations  from  the  prior  crop  year  and  a  small 
amount  of  1991  administrative  obligations.  Under  existing  legislation,  the  1991 
estimates  assume  continuation  of  the  existing  program  at  about  the  same  level  of 
premium  and  indemnities  as  estimated  for  the  1990  crop  year. 

Participation  in  the  1990  crop  year  under  both  proposed  and  existing  legislation 
is  estimated  to  decline  somewhat  from  the  record  levels  achieved  in  1989 
following  the  1988  drought.  Total  premium  is  estimated  to  decline  from  $800.0 
million  in  1989  to  $650.0  million  in  1990.  Loss  ratios,  the  ratio  of 
indemnities  to  total  premium,  are  also  assumed  to  improve  from  1.70  in  1989  to 
1.50  in  1990. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
Geographic  Breakdown  Of  Obligations  And  Staff"Years 
1989  Actual  and  estimated  1990  and  1991 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

Amount 

Staff*- 

Years 

Amount 

Staff- 

Years 

Staff- 
Amount  Years 

UNDISTRIBUTED  * 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Crop  Insurance  Fund: 
Rei nsurance . 

$1,134,485,800 

185,679,080 

-0- 

$867,825,000 

130,986,375 

-0- 

$880,313,850  -0- 
132,853,900  -0- 

Government . 

-0- 

-0- 

Administrative  Exp. 
Paid  by  Fund . 

147,130,000 

-0- 

76,204,750 

-0- 

0  -0- 

TOTAL,  FCIC  FUND . 

$1,467,794,880 

0  $1 

,075,016,125 

0  $1 

,013,167,750  0 

*  Because  of  the  unpredictability  of  the  location  of  sales  and  losses,  it  is 
impractical  to  estimate  the  State  cost  distribution  at  this  time. 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Farmers  Home  Administration  was  established  November  1,  1946,  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946.  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
program  activities  include: 

FARMER  PROGRAMS: 

Farm  ownership  loans  -  are  made  to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  or  will  be 
owner  operators  of  a  not  larger  than  family-size  farm  and  who  cannot 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  to  improve  or  acquire  farms,  refinance  debts, 
finance  non-farm  enterprises,  or  make  additions  to  farms.  The  interest 
rate  for  direct  loans  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
does  not  exceed  the  cost-of-money  to  the  Government,  plus  up  to  1  percent 
additional.  However,  loans  to  limited  resource  borrowers  bear  interest  of 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost-of-money  but  not  less  than  5  percent 
per  year  and  will  be  increased  when  periodic  reviews  indicate  a  borrower 
is  able  to  pay  an  increased  rate  up  to  the  cost-of-money  rate.  The 
applicable  interest  rate  is  increased  by  2  percent  if  the  project  being 
financed  involves  the  use  of  prime  farmland  for  non-farm  purposes.  The 
interest  rate  for  guaranteed  loans  is  negotiated  by  the  lender  and 
borrower.  The  term  for  farm  ownership  loans  is  usually  30  years,  but  may 
be  up  to  40  years  when  the  longer  term  is  needed. 

Operating  loans  -  provide  short-to-intermediate  term  production  or  chattel 
credit  to  farmers  who  are  or  will  be  the  operators  of  a  not  larger  than 
family-size  farm  and  who  cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  Loan  terms 
include  a  repayment  period  not  to  exceed  7  years  but  may  be  rescheduled 
for  up  to  15  additional  years.  The  interest  rate  for  direct  loans  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  does  not  exceed  the  cost- 
of-money  to  the  Government,  plus  up  to  1  percent  additional.  However, 
loans  to  limited  resource  borrowers  bear  interest  at  a  rate  3  percent 
below  the  cost-of-money  and  will  be  increased  when  periodic  reviews 
indicate  a  borrower  is  able  to  pay  an  increased  rate  up  to  the  cost-of- 
money  rate.  The  interest  rate  is  increased  by  2  percent  if  the  project 
being  financed  involves  the  use  of  prime  farmland  for  non-farm  purposes. 
The  interest  rate  for  guaranteed  loans  is  negotiated  by  the  lender  and 
borrower . 

Emergency  disaster  loans  -  are  made  to  farmers  in  counties  declared  as 
emergency  disaster  areas  or  in  contiguous  counties  to  restore  production. 
Family  farmers  who  cannot  get  credit  elsewhere  are  eligible  for  actual 
loss  loans  of  up  to  $500,000  per  disaster  at  a  rate  of  4.5  percent. 
Repayment  terms  for  actual  loss  loans  vary  according  to  the  purposes  of 
the  loan,  type  of  collateral  available  to  secure  the  loan,  and  the 
projected  repayment  ability  of  the  borrower.  Loans  for  actual  production 
or  physical  losses  to  crops,  livestock,  supplies  and  equipment  may  be 
scheduled  for  repayment  for  up  to  seven  years.  Under  some  conditions  a 
longer  repayment  period  may  be  authorized  for  production  loss  loans,  but 
not  to  exceed  20  years.  Generally,  real  estate  will  be  needed  as  security 
when  more  than  seven  years  is  authorized.  Loss  loans  for  actual  losses  to 
real  estate  will  generally  be  scheduled  for  repayment  within  30  years  but 
under  some  conditions  may  be  scheduled  for  up  to  40  years. 

Soil  and  water  loans  -  are  made  to  farmers,  ranchers  and  non-operator 
owners  for  land  and  water  development,  use,  and  conservation.  Loans  are 
repayable  in  not  more  than  40  years.  The  interest  rate  for  direct  loans 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  does  not  exceed  the 
cost-of-money  to  the  Government,  plus  up  to  1  percent  additional.  The 
interest  rate  is  increased  by  2  percent  if  the  project  being  financed 
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involves  the  use  of  prime  farmland  for  non-farm  purposes.  Guaranteed 
loans  bear  an  interest  rate  negotiated  by  the  lender  and  the  borrower. 

State  mediation  grants  -  are  made  to  States  which  have  been  certified  by 
FmHA  as  having  an  agricultural  loan  mediation  program  which  meets  the 
requirements  for  certification.  Grants  will  be  solely  for  operation  and 
administration  of  the  State's  Agricultural  Loan  Mediation  Program.  A 
grant  will  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  fiscal  year  funds  that  a 
qualifying  State  requires  to  operate  and  administer  its  Agricultural  Loan 
Mediation  Program.  In  no  case  will  the  total  amount  of  a  grant  exceed 
$500 ,000  annual ly. 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS: 

Section  502  -  Subsidized  housing  loans  -  are  made  to  repair  or  purchase 
new  or  existing  housing  in  order  to  provide  very  low-income  and  low-income 
rural  residents  who  cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere,  with  a  modest,  safe, 
and  sanitary  single  family  dwelling  at  rates  and  terms  they  are  able  to 
afford.  Families  are  eligible  who  meet  certain  criteria  and  qualify  for 
interest  credit  which  reduces  the  effective  interest  rate  for  the  borrower 
to  as  low  as  1  percent.  Loans  are  repayable  normally  in  33  years,  or  38 
years  under  certain  conditions.  Not  less  than  40  percent  of  the  funding 
authorized  nationally  is  to  be  set  aside  for  very  low-income  families  or 
persons,  and  not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  funding  allocated  to  each 
State  is  to  be  available  for  very  low-income  families  or  persons. 

Section  502  -  Nonsubsidized  housing  loans  -  are  made  to  finance  equity  and 
make  repairs  in  connection  with  transfers,  repairs  .and  renovation  to 
existing  borrower  dwellings,  and  repairs  to  suitable  inventory  dwellings 
in  connection  with  credit  sales;  or  to  low  or  very  low-income  applicants 
that  are  otherwise  eligible  for  the  program  but  do  not  require  interest 
credit  assistance  under  the  interest  credit  formula.  This  credit  is  made 
available  to  those  who  cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  The  interest  rate 
is  based  on  Treasury's  cost-of-money .  The  term  for  repayment  is  normally 
33  years. 

Section  515  -  Rural  rental  and  cooperative  housing  loans  -  are  made  to 
individuals,  corporations,  associations.  State  or  local  public  agencies, 
trusts,  or  partnerships  to  provide  moderate  cost  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  elderly  persons  and  other  persons  of 
low-income  and  very  low-income  or  moderate-income  in  rural  areas.  These 
loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  50  years,  and  the  interest  rate  to 
the  borrower  is  based  on  Treasury's  cost-of-money  with  provisions  for 
interest  reductions  under  certain  circumstances  based  on  tenant  income. 
These  loans,  with  the  exception  of  loans  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies,  are  made  only  if  the  need  for  necessary  housing  cannot  be  met 
with  financial  assistance  from  other  sources.  Loans  may  also  be  made  to 
provide  equity  payments  to  borrowers  whose  Section  515  loans  could 
otherwise  be  prepaid  and  removed  from  the  program.  Equity  loans  can  also 
be  made  to  nonprofit  organizations  and  public  agencies  wishing  to  purchase 
projects  that  are  eligible  for  prepayment. 

Section  521  -  Rural  rental  assistance  payments  -  are  made  to  owners  of 
FmHA  financed  rental  projects  in  order  to  make  housing  affordable  to  very 
low-income  occupants  at  rates  commensurate  to  their  incomes.  Rental  rates 
to  tenants  are  not  to  exceed  the  higher  of  (1)  30  percent  of  the  monthly 
adjusted  income,  (2)  10  percent  of  monthly  income,  or  (3)  the  portion  of 
the  welfare  assistance  payments  specifically  designated  for  housing  costs 
in  the  case  of  a  person  or  a  family  receiving  such  assistance.  Starting 
in  fiscal  year  1989,  Congress  authorized  and  appropriated  assistance  under 
Section  502(c)(5)(D)  for  debt  .forgi veness  or  payments  to  eligible 
households  of  subsidized  tenant  rents  in  projects  purchased  by  eligible 
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nonprofit  organizations  or  public  agencies  to  prevent  diversion  of  low- 
income  rental  housing  by  virtue  of  Section  515  loan  prepayment.  The 
Agency  plans  to  use  the  subsidy  payment  mechanism  of  the  rental  assistance 
program  to  accomplish  this  mandate. 

Section  504  -  Very  low-income  housing  repair  grants  -  are  made  to  low- 
income  persons  to  make  necessary  repairs  to  their  dwellings  in  order  to 
make  them  safe  and  remove  health  hazards  to  the  families  or  the  community. 
Recipients  must  be  62  years  of  age  or  older,  handicapped,  or  disabled  and 
unable  to  repay  a  loan.  These  grants  carry  a  lifetime  assistance 
limitation  of  $5,000  per  recipient. 

Section  504  -  Very  low-income  housing  repair  loans  -  are  made  to  very  low 
income  persons  to  repair  or  improve  their  dwellings  in  order  to  make  them 
safe  and  sanitary  or  to  remove  health  hazards  to  the  families  or  the 
community.  Loans  are  made  at  a  1  percent  interest  rate  for  not  more  than 
20  years.  The  maximum  loan  assistance  for  section  504  repair  purposes  is 
$15,000. 

Section  514  -  Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor  loans  -  are  made  to 
farm  owners,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  of  farm  workers  to  provide  modest  living  quarters,  basic 
household  furnishings,  and  related  facilities  for  farm  workers.  The  loans 
are  repayable  in  not  more  than  33  years  and  bear  interest  not  in  excess  of 
1  percent,  except  under  certain  circumstances.  The  interest  rate 
limitation  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  favor  of  a 
Treasury  cost-of-money  based  interest  rate  in  order  to  provide  needed 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  migrant  domestic  farm  laborers  if 
sponsoring  farm  owners  have  substantial  assets  but  are  unwilling  to  secure 
private  financing  to  provide  the  needed  housing.  Loans  to  organizations 
may  be  made  simultaneously  with  farm  labor  housing  grants  and  are  made 
only  if  the  necessary  housing  cannot  be  provided  with  financial  assistance 
from  other  sources. 

Section  516  -  Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor  grants  -  are  made  to 
public  or  broad-based  private  nonprofit  organizations.  States  or  political 
subdivisions,  or  nonprofit  organizations  of  domestic  farm  workers.  Grant 
assistance,  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the  total  development  costs,  is 
provided  for  new  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings 
suitable  for  dwelling  use  by  domestic  farm  labor.  Funds  also  may  be  used 
for  essential  related  facilities  such  as  dining  halls,  community  rooms  or 
buildings,  infirmaries  or  other  essential  services,  including  basic 
household  furnishings.  These  grants  may  be  made  simultaneously  with 
domestic  farm  labor  housing  loans. 

Section  524  -  Rural  housing  site  loans  -  are  made  for  purchase  and 
development  of  land  to  be  subdivided  into  building  sites  and  sold  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  to  low-income  and  moderate- income  families  or  to 
organizations  for  rental  or  cooperative  housing.  Direct  loans  are  made 
for  a  2-year  period  at  an  interest  rate  based  on  Treasury's  cost-of-money. 

Section  523  -  Mutual  and  self-help  housing  grants  -  are  especially 
designed  to  aid  the  development  of  mutual  or  self-help  housing  programs 
under  which  groups  of  families  build  their  own  homes  by  mutually 
exchanging  labor.  Grants  are  used  to  provide  technical  and  supervisory 
assistance  to  rural  families  who  build  their  homes  by  the  self-help 
method. 

Section  509  -  Compensation  for  construction  defects  -  payments  are  made  to 
eligible  Section  502  borrowers  to  pay  for  making  structural  repairs  on 
newly  constructed  dwellings  built  or  purchased  as  approved  by  the  Agency. 
The  assistance  must  be  requested  by  the  owner  of  the  property  within  18 
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months  after  the  loan  is  closed  or  final  construction  inspection  is  made. 
Claims  will  not  be  paid  until  provisions  under  the  builder's  warranty  have 
been  fully  pursued. 

Section  533  -  Housing  preservation  grants  -  are  made  to  eligible  nonprofit 
private  groups,  Indian  tribes,  or  Government  agencies  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  single  family  housing  owned  by  low-income  and  very  low- 
income  rural  families  and  the  rehabi li tation  of  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  for  low-income  and  very  low-income  rural  families. 

Self-help  housing  land  and  development  fund  -  provides  qualified  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organi zati ons  with  Financing  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  rural  building  sites  for  houses  to  be  constructed  by  the 
self-help  method.  Loans  are  made  for  a  2-year  period  at  an  interest  rate 
not  to  exceed  3  percent. 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS: 

Community  facility  loans  -  are  insured  loans  authorized  to  be  made  to 
public,  quasi-public,  and  nonprofit  associations  and  to  certain  Indian 
tribes  for  essential  community  facilities  including  necessary  related 
equipment.  Loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  40  years.  Direct  loans 
bear  interest  not  in  excess  of  the  current  market  yield  for  comparable 
term  municipal  obligations.  Those  loans,  made  in  areas  where:  (1)  the 
median  household  income  falls  below  the  higher  of  30  percent  of  the 
statewide  nonmetropolitan  median  household  income  or  the  poverty  level, 
and  (2)  the  project  is  needed  to  meet  health  or  sanitary  standards,  bear 
interest  not  in  excess  of  5  percent.  An  intermediate  rate  based  on  the 
poverty  rate  plus  one-half  the  difference  between  5  percent  and  the  market 
rate,  with  a  ceiling  of  7  percent,  will  apply  for  those  projects  that  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  for  the  5  percent  interest  rate  but  are  located 
in  areas  where  the  median  household  income  does  not  exceed  100  percent  of 
the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median  household  income.  Direct  loan 
recipients  also  have  their  choice  between  the  interest  rate  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  loan  approval  or  loan  closing.  An  additional  2  percent  is 
added  to  the  interest  rate  if  projects  are  built  on  prime  farmland,  unless 
the  borrower  is  a  public  body  and  there  are  no  suitable  optional  sites. 
Guaranteed  loans  may  be  made  to  borrowers  unable  to  obtain  credit 
elsewhere  under  similar  terms  and  conditions.  The  interest  rate  for 
guaranteed  loans  is  negotiated  between  the  lender  and  borrower. 

Ineligible  guaranteed  loan  transactions  include  loans  involved  in  tax- 
exempt  obligations  and  loans  involving  a  FmHA  grant. 

Water  and  waste  disposal  loans  -  are  loans  authorized  to  be  made  to 
public,  quasi -publ i c,  and  nonprofit  associations,  and  to  certain  Indian 
tribes  for  the  development,  replacement,  or  upgrading  of  water  systems  and 
waste  disposal  systems.  These  loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  40 
years.  Direct  loans  bear  interest  not  in  excess  of  the  current  market 
yield  for  comparable  term  municipal  obligations.  Those  loans,  made  in 
areas  where:  (1)  the  median  household  income  of  the  service  area  falls 
below  the  higher  of  80  percent  of  the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median 
household  income  or  the  poverty  level;  and  (2)  the  project  is  needed  to 
meet  applicable  health  or  sanitary  standards,  bear  interest  not  in  excess 
of  5  percent.  An  intermediate  rate  based  on  the  poverty  rate  plus  one- 
half  the  difference  between  5  percent  and  the  market  rate,  with  a  ceiling 
of  7  percent,  will  apply  for  those  projects  that  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  5  percent  interest  rate  but  are  located  in  areas 
where  the  median  household  income  does  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the 
statewide  nonmetropolitan  median  household  income.  Guaranteed  loans  may 
be  made  to  borrowers  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  under  similar  terms 
and  conditions.  The  interest  rate  for  guaranteed  loans  is  negotiated 
between  the  lender  and  borrower.  Ineligible  guaranteed  loan  transactions 
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include  loans  involved  in  tax-exempt  obligations  and  loans  involving  a 
FmHA  grant. 

Water  and  waste  disposal  grants  -  are  authorized  to  be  made  to  public, 
quasi -publ i c ,  and  nonprofit  associations,  and  to  certain  Indian  tribes  for 
the  development,  storage,  treatment,  purification,  and  distribution  of 
water  or  the  collection,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas. 
Grants  are  used  for  water  and  waste  disposal  projects  servicing  the  most 
financially  needy  communities  to  reduce  user  costs  to  a  reasonable  level 
for  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  rural  residents.  Grants  may  be  made  to 
communities  that  have  a  median  household  income  that  falls  below  the 
higher  of  the  poverty  line  or  100  percent  of  the  State's  nonmetropolitan 
median  household  income.  Grant  rates  are  based  on  a  graduated  scale 
providing  higher  rates  for  projects  in  communities  that  have  lower  income 
levels  but  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  development  costs  of  the 
project.  The  grant  rate  for  communities  whose  income  level  exceeds  the 
poverty  line  and  is  more  than  80  percent  but  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
State's  nonmetropolitan  median  household  income  may  not  exceed  55  percent 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  project.  In  addition,  P.L.  99-199,  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  provided  that  not  less  than  1  percent  nor  more 
than  2  percent  of  the  water  and  waste  disposal  grant  funds  appropriated 
each  year  be  made  available  for  technical  assistance  and  training  of 
eligible  grantee  associations. 

Business  and  industrial  guaranteed  loans  -  are  guarantees  issued  to  local 
lenders  on  loans  made  to  public,  private,  or  cooperative  associations 
organized  for  profit  or  nonprofit,  to  certain  Indian  tribes  or  tribal 
groups,  corporate  entities,  or  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
improving,  developing,  or  financing  business,  industry,  and  employment, 
and  improving  the  economic  and  environmental  climate  in  rural  communities. 
These  loans  are  made  at  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower  and  lender  with 
a  maturity  of  7,  15,  or  30  years  depending  on  the  collateral  offered,  with 
a  maximum  of  $10  million  per  loan.  Loan  guarantees  can  also  be  issued 
through  the  Drought  and  Disaster  (DSD)  and  Disaster  Assistance  for  Rural 
Business  Enterprises  (DARBE)  programs.  These  programs  are  designed  to 
help  alleviate  economic  stress  on  rural  business  entities  caused,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  natural  disasters  occurring  in  1988  and  1989.  The 
maximum  loan  principal  guaranteed  through  the  DSD  program  cannot  exceed 
$500,000  per  borrower  and  $2,500,000  under  the  DARBE  program. 

Rural  Devel opment/Intermediary  loans  -  are  to  be  made  to  intermediary 
borrowers  (i.e.,  private  nonprofit  corporations,  state  or  local  government 
agencies,  Indian  tribes,  and  cooperatives)  who,  in  turn,  will  relend  the 
funds  to  rural  businesses,  private  nonprofit  organizations  and  others 
meeting  the  criteria  for  ultimate  recipients.  Financial  assistance  from 
the  intermediary  to  the  ultimate  recipient  must  be  for  community 
development  projects,  the  establishment  of  new  businesses  and/or  the 
expansion  of  existing  businesses,  creation  of  employment  opportunities 
and/or  saving  existing  jobs.  The  total  amount  of  FmHA  loan  funds 
requested  by  the  intermediary  plus  the  outstanding  balance  of  existing 
FmHA  loan(s)  may  not  exceed  $3,000,000  per  intermediary. 

Indian  tribe  land  acquisition  loans  -  are  made  to  qualified  Indian  tribes 
or  tribal  corporations  to  acquire  land  or  interest  in  land  within  the 
tribe's  reservation  or  Alaskan  Indian  community,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  interest  rate  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  does  not  exceed  the  cost-of-money  to  the 
Government  except  those  tribes  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  higher  rate 
currently  may  be  charged  a  lower  interest  rate.  Loans  are  repayable  in 
not  more  than  40  years. 
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Watershed  works  of  improvement  and  flood  prevention  loans  -  are  made  to 
local  sponsors  of  projects  approved  for  operation  by  the  So i  1 
Conservation  Service.  Loans  are  made  to  local  organizations  for 
installing,  repairing,  or  improving  watersheds  and  water  storage 
facilities,  purchasing  sites  or  rights-of-way,  and  related  costs.  These 
loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  50  years  at  an  interest  rate  based 

on  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  obligations  of  similar 

maturity.  Total  loans  outstanding  on  any  one  project  may  not  exceed  $10 
mi  1 1 i on . 

Resource  conservation  and  development  loans  -  are  made  to  local  sponsors 
of  projects  approved  for  operation  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Loans  are  made  to  local  organizations  for  planned  conservation  measures 
and  works  of  improvement  as  specified  in  approved  work  plans.  These 
loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  30  years  at  an  interest  rate  based 

on  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  obligations  of  similar 

maturi  ty . 

Rural  development  grants  -  are  industrial  development  grants  to  finance 
and  facilitate  development  of  small  and  emerging  private  business 
enterprises  in  rural  areas  or  cities  of  up  to  50,000  population. 

Priority  is  given  to  applications  for  projects  in  open  country,  rural 
communities  and  towns  of  25,000  and  smaller  and  economically  distressed 
communities.  Industrial  development  grants  include  grants  made  to  third 
party  lenders  to  establish  revolving  loan  programs. 

Other  rural  development  grants  -  are  provided  from  funds  transferred 
from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  other  Federal  organizations 
for  cooperative  efforts  in  rural  development.  The  funded  projects  focus 
on  basic  needed  facilities  essential  to  the  region's  growth  and  economic 
de vel  opment. 

General  -  In  fiscal  year  1991,  the  budgeted  lending  programs  will  be 
comprised  of  insured  and  guaranteed  loans.  The  term  "insured"  is 
defined  as  loans  made  from  the  revolving  funds,  which  are  held  in  a  pool 
as  security  for  certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  that  are  sold  to 
investors.  Presently,  no  certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  are  being 
sold.  The  purchaser's  investment  is  fully  insured  by  the  Government 
against  any  loss  of  either  principal  or  interest.  Generally,  no  insured 
loan  is  made  to  anyone  who  can  secure  adequate  credit  from  other  sources 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms.  The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
authorized  financial  assistance  to  be  provided  to  borrowers  by 
guaranteeing  loans  made  by  a  Federal  or  State  chartered  bank,  savings 
and  loan  association,  cooperative  lending  agency,  or  approved  lending 
i nstitution. 

The  term  "guarantee"  is  defined  as  "to  guarantee  the  payment  of  a  loss 
on  a  loan  originated,  held,  and  serviced  by  a  private  financial  agency 
or  other  lender  approved  by  the  Secretary."  Technical  guidance  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  sound  operations  is  provided  to  borrowers  on 
the  basis  of  their  individual  problems  and  needs. 

As  of  September  30,  1989,  FmHA's  portfolio  was  about  1.5  million  loans 
with  principal  indebtedness  of  about  $60  billion.  FmHA  administers  its 
programs  through  the  Washington  Headquarter s,  46  State  offices,  a 
National  Finance  Office  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  approximately  2,200 
district  and  county  offices  utilizing  the  services  of  about  3,000 
supervisors  and  5,000  local  committee  members.  As  of  September  30, 

1989,  there  were  15,149  FmHA  employees,  of  which  11,559  were  full-time 
employees  in  permanent  positions.  Of  these,  545  PFT  and  30  others  were 
based  in  Washington  and  11,014  PFT  and  3,560  others  were  in  the  field. 
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Available  Funds  and  Staff  Years,  1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


(Note:  The  following  table  reflects  appropriations  and  transfers  from  other  agencies.) 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

1991  Estimated 

I  tern 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Rural  housing  insurance 

fund: 

Reimbursement  for 

interest  subsidies  and 

losses . 

3,660,061,000 

_ 

2,677,897,000 

_ 

2,667,186,000 

_ 

Guaranteed  loan  interest 

subsi dy . 

_ 

_ 

362,460,000 

Rural  rental  assistance 

rei  mbursement . 

177,356,989 

— 

212,468,000 

— 

253,496,000 

— 

Subtotal,  rural 

housing  insurance 

fund . 

3,837,417,989 

— 

2,890,365,000 

— 

3,283,142,000 

-- 

Agricultural  credit 

insurance  fund: 

Reimbursement  for 

interest  subsidies  and 

a/ 

losses . 

3,467,596,000 

_ 

4,120,159,000 

_ 

6,014,356,050 

_ 

State  Medication  Grants.. 

3i000’000 

— 

3  j  456 i 000 

— 

2, 000^000 

-- 

Guaranteed  loan  interest 

subsi  dy .  . 

— 

-- 

-- 

— 

33.227,000 

—  ■ 

Subtotal,  agricul- 

tural  credit  insur- 

ance  fund . 

3,470,596,000 

_ 

4,123,615,000 

_ 

6,049,583,000 

Rural  development  insurance 

fund: 

Reimbursement  for 

interest  subsidies  and 

b/ 

cl 

1 osses . 

1,596, 047, 050 

1,474, 499, 050 

_ 

1,666,160,000 

Rural  development  loan  d/ 

fund . 

11,000,000 

_ 

17,318,000 

_ 

28,000,000 

_ 

Rural  water  and  waste  e/ 

di  sposal  grants . .  . . 

116,895,000 

_ 

207,700,000 

_ 

100,000,000 

_ 

Rural  community  fire 

protection  grants . 

3,091,000 

— 

3,091,000 

— 

— 

— 

Rural  housing  for  f / 

domestic  farm  labor . 

9,513,000 

_ 

10,862,000 

_ 

10,000,000 

_ 

Mutual  and  self-help  £/ 

housing  grants . 

8,000,000 

-  - 

8,634,000 

_ 

-  - 

— 

Very  low  income  housing 

repair  grants  h/  .......  . 

12,500,000 

_ 

12,500,000 

_ 

10,000,000 

_ 

Housing  voucher  program...... 

— 

— 

189  j  9  28  j  000 

-- 

Compensation  for 

construction  defects  i/.... 

500,000 

_ 

500,000 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Rural  housing  preservation 

grants . 

19,140,000 

_ 

19,140,000 

_ 

15,000,000 

_ 

Rural  development  grants . 

6,500,000 

_ 

16^406^000 

_ 

_ 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

j/ 

j  / 

Direct  appropriation . 

415,517,457 

) 

423,534,050 

) 

447,787,000 

) 

Transfer  from  ACIF . 

1,000,000 

)  10,026 

l’ 000 ’ 000 

)  9,679 

1 i 000 , 000 

)9 ,929 

Transfer  from  ACIF  and  RHIF.. 

) 

3'000'000 

) 

3^000^000 

) 

Subtotal,  salaries  and 

expenses. .  . .  . . . . 

416,517,497 

10,026 

427,534,000 

9,679 

451,787,000 

9,929 

Total . 

$.507,717,436 

10,026 

9,212,164,600 

TJW 

11,803,600,000 

9,929 
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Available  Funds  and  Staff  Years,  1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991-Continued 


1989  Actual 

199(J-Esti  mated 

1991  Estimated 

Item 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Amount 

Staff 

Years 

Other  obligations  under 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
accounts: 

Agricultural  credit  insur¬ 
ance  fund  (emergency  loan 
programs  administrative 
funds ) 

103,478,000 

2,533 

136,733,000 

3,135 

148,789,000 

3,310 

Obligations  under  other  USDA 
appropriations: 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 
Watersned  protection  & 
flood  prevention . 

255,000 

8 

251,300 

59,200 

7 

250,000 

59,000 

7 

2 

Resource  conservation 

and  development . 

60,000 

2 

2 

Total,  Soil  Conservation 
Service . . . 

315,000 

10 

310,500 

568,000 

9 

309,000 

584,000 

9 

Miscellaneous  reimbursements: 
Agricultural  Service 

Centers . . . 

240,919 

Total,  Agricultural 

Appropriations . .  . 

9,611,751,405 

12,569 

9,349,775,500 

12,823 

11,953,232,000 

13,248 

Other  Federal  Funds: 

Other  program  funds  from 

Federal  sources: 

Appalachia  Regional  Devel¬ 
opment  Program  Grants . 

16,401,007 

12,000,000 

♦  • 

3,000,000 

Total,  other  program 
funds . 

16,401,007 

12,000,000 

3,000,000 

Other  administrative  funds 
from  Federal  sources: 

Appalachia  Regional  Conser¬ 
vation  Program  and  Econom¬ 
ic  Development  Administra¬ 
tion  . . .  . 

49,829 

2 

60,000 

2 

60,000 

2 

Sales  of  Property  through 

GSA . . . . 

14,230 

15,000 

15,000 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

(health  clinic,  jury  duty, 
etc, ) . 

26,182 

32,000 

32,000 

Total,  otner  administra¬ 
tive  funds . 

90,241 

2 

107,000 

2 

107,000 

2 

Total ,  other  funds . . . 

16,491,248 

- F 

12,107,000 

2 

3,107,000 

2 

Total ,  Farmers  Home 

Adnrini  strati  on . 

9,628,242,653 

12,571 

9,361,882,500 

12,825 

11,956,389,000 

13,250 
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Available  Funds  and  Staff  Years,  1989  and  Estirnated  1990  and  1991-Continued 


1989  1990  1991 

Actual  Esti mated  Esti mated 

Full  time  Equivalent 


Staff-Years : 

Ceiling .  12,571  12,825  13,250 

Non  Ceiling . . .  452  500  500 

Total .  13,023  13,325  13,750 


a/  Includes  funds  to  reimburse  FY  1988  losses  that  were  not  reimbursed  in 
FY  1990. 

b/  Excludes  $11,000,000  transferred  to  the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund  as 
authorized  by  P.L.  100-460. 

c/  Includes  funds  to  reimburse  FY  1987  losses  that  were  not  reimbursed  in 

'  FY  1989. 

d /  In  addition,  $2,627,962  in  repayments  to  the  fund  was  available  in 

FY  1989,  and  an  estimated  $2,000,000  in  repayments  will  be  available  in 
FY  1990  and  FY  1991 ! 

e/  In  addition,  $1,239,975  of  unobligated  balance  and  $5,834,110  of 

recoveries  from  prior  year  appropriations  were  available  in  1989  and 

$1,270,573  of  unobligated  balance  will  be  made  available  in  1990. 

f/  In  addition,  $450,011  of  unobligated  balance  and  $1,846,080  of 

recoveries  from  prior  year  appropriations  were  available  in  FY  1989  and 

$2,074,797  of  unobligated  balance  will  be  made  available  in  FY  1990. 

£/  In  addition,  $8,542,509  of  unobligated  balance  and  $516,766  of 

recoveries  were  available  in  FY  1989  and  $6,859,270  of  unobligated 
balance  will  be  made  available  in  FY  1990. 

h /  In  addition,  $61  of  unobligated  balance  will  be  made  available  for  FY 
1990. 

i/  In  addition,  $186,184  of  unobligated  balance  will  be  made  available  in 
FY  1990 

j/  Includes  $600,000  appropriated  separately  to  the  Office  of  the 
Admin i strator. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
Permanent  Positions  by  Grade  and  Staff-Year  Summary 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 
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1/  Staff-Years  of  overtime  included:  1989,  167;  1990,  185;  1991,  185. 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 


FY  1989  and  Estimated  FY  1990  and  FY  1991 


Personnel  Compensation: 


Headquarters . 

Field . 

11  Total  personnel  compensation.... 

12  Personnel  benefits . . 

13  Benefits  for  former  personnel... 

Total  personnel  compensation  and 
benefi ts . 

Other  Objects: 


21  Travel . . . 

22  Transportation  of  things . 

23.2  Rental  payments  to  others . 

23.3  Communications,  utilities  and 

miscellaneous  charges . 

24  Printing  and  reproduction  ...... 

25  Other  services . 

26  Supplies  and  materials . 

31  Equipment . 

41  Grants,  subsidies  and 

contri buti ons . 

42  Insurance  cliims  and 

indemni  ties . 

43  Interest  and  dividends . 

Total  other  objects . 

000 

Total  direct  obligations . 


Position  Data: 


FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

5  17,304,000 
242,905,000 

$  18,168,000 
242,121,000 

5  18,643,000 
256,332,000 

260,209,000 

50,450,000 

460,404 

260,289,000 

54,889,000 

600,000 

274,975,000 

62,081,000 

600,000 

311,119,404 

315,778,000 

337,656,000 

15,490,000 

2,095,000 

14,006,000 

16,484,000 

2,36*2,000 

15,955,000 

17,132,000 

2,488,000 

17,725,000 

27,396,000 

4,017,000 

29,648,000 

3,227,000 

2,868,094 

29,647,000 

3,882,000 

34,453,000 

4,195,000 

4,488,000 

28,818,000 

4,141,000 

34,915,000 

4,501,000 

4,096,000 

187,143,542 

292,679,000 

326,928,000 

429,725 

20,416 

258,000 

32,000 

275,000 

40,000 

286,340,777 

404,435,000 

441,059,000 

597,460,181 

720,213,000 

778,715,000 

575,392  578,117  594,875 

525,555  526,575  527,505 

7.83  7.86  7.86 


Average  Salary,  ES  positions 
Average  Salary,  GS  positions 
Average  Grade,  GS  positions. 
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FARHERS  HORE  AMIHISTRATIOH 
CMPARISW  OF  LOAN  DEL1I8UEIT  RATE 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Septeaber  30, 

1966 

Septeaber 

30,  1989 

All  lorrouers 

lorrouers  Oehnquent 

All  lorrouers 

lorrouers  lelinquent 

Aoount 

X  X 

Anount 

i 

X 

Nuober  of  Loans  luober 

of  Aoount  of 

luober  of  Loans  luober 

of  Aoount 

of 

Outstanding 

Bel  Delinquent  All 

Outstanding 

lei  lelinquent 

All 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund: 


Individual  Leans: 


Faro  Ounershio  1/ . 

119,639 

17,301,783 

88,179 

85 

6619,788 

8 

109,389 

17,0*6,1*6 

83,775 

88 

6687,769 

9 

Faro  Operating . 

109,083 

5.698,319 

*1,871 

38 

1,9*1,808 

85 

98,885 

5,888,705 

35,006 

36 

1,3*9,985 

86 

Recreation . 

160 

10,518 

*8 

30 

8,088 

19 

158 

10,0*0 

** 

89 

8,908 

8* 

Eoergency  Disaster . 

97,63* 

8, *13, *55 

*3,080 

** 

9,801,5*9 

*5 

18,575 

7,688,569 

35,088 

*0 

9,689,898 

60 

Econoaic  Eoergency . 

*1,886 

3,376,879 

80, *81 

50 

1,908,611 

*8 

37,180 

3,065,117 

17,867 

*7 

1,3*8,778 

6* 

Soil  and  Hater . 

Association  Loans: 

13,718 

86*, 3*6 

*,106 

30 

58,615 

80 

18,673 

8*9,177 

3,968 

87 

53,819 

81 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.. 

160 

16,169 

16 

10 

1,589 

9 

1*7 

19,686 

18 

8 

1,978 

1* 

6ra:ing . 

836 

59,307 

13 

6 

3,955 

6 

886 

*9,88* 

9 

* 

3,973 

8 

Recreation . 

566 

56,058 

19 

3 

1,037 

8 

539 

58,078 

9 

8 

898 

1 

Indian  Tribe  Land  Acq . . . . 
latersled  Protection  6 

89 

86,996 

1 

3 

188 

0 

30 

85,959 

1 

3 

868 

0 

Flood  Prevention . 

Resource  Conservation  l 

838 

70,697 

* 

8 

*86 

1 

888 

75,858 

* 

8 

367 

0 

Developoent . 

13! 

18,9*7 

10 

8 

66* 

5 

183 

11,163 

8 

7 

7*8 

7 

Total,  ACIF . 

378,070 

85,361,368 

137,830 

37 

8,388,69* 

33 

3*7,681 

83,570,078 

119,685 

33 

8,013,111 

3* 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 


Lea  to  Hod .-Inc .  Hous.  Lns: 


Repair  (Section  54*) . 

General  Purpose  (Sec.  508): 

Interest  Credit . 

Ion-Interest  Credit . 

Above  Roderate-Incoae  Hous. 

Leans  (Section  508) . 

Dooestic  Fare  Labor  Loans 

(Section  51*).. . . 

Rental  or  Cooperative  Loans 

(Section  515) . 

Site  Lns  (Sec  583  l  58*)  8/. 


86,887 

55,838 

8,687 

10 

8,90* 

5 

87,851 

56,875 

8,653 

10 

53* 

1 

370,838 

18,815,960 

66,693 

16 

53,918 

0 

369,0*9 

18,8*3,839 

69,199 

19 

56,918 

0 

360,995 

6,016,319 

69,868 

19 

8*0,150 

* 

355,180 

6,117,965 

67,888 

19 

198,687 

3 

13,6*6 

809,880 

1,067 

8 

650 

0 

15,881 

8*9,66* 

1,163 

8 

8,175 

1 

1,888 

139,738 

19* 

15 

8,1*3 

8 

1,886 

135,96* 

1*0 

11 

1,575 

1 

19,678 

8,879,310 

1,166 

8 

89,788 

0 

15,197 

8,859,536 

689 

* 

89,378 

0 

8 

863 

1 

50 

7 

1 

8 

118 

8 

100 

119 

101 

Total,  RHIF .  787,888  8b, 918, 908  1*1,016  18  389, *9*  1  778,181  87,668,861  1*1,61*  18  888,886  1 

Rural  tevelopeent  lnsur.  Fund 
Conounity  Facilities  Loans: 

later  and  Haste .  7,907  *,038,508  91  I  8,508  0  6,568  8,858,3*1  69  1  8,3*1  0 

Other  Coeeunity  Facilities  1,8*3  1,000,578  38  8  3,931  0  1,700  855,99*  30  8  *,810  0 

Insured  Business  and 

Industry  Loans .  85  36,915  6  8*  1,683  5  83  80,816  5  88  8*5  * 

Total,  MIF .  9,775  5,075,995  135  1  19,116  I  8,891  3,788,551  10*  1  13,396  0 

CoMunity  Service  Adeinis.  3/ 

Eceneeic  Opportunity  Leans: 

Individual .  81*  316  191  89  301  95  108  160  95  88  151  9* 

Cooperative .  38  8,469  17  *5  1,898  *9  85  8,873  8  38  1,185  *9 

Total,  CSA .  858  8,985  808  83  1,599  5*  133  8, *33  103  77  1,876  18 


Total,  Frt A . 1,175,319  57,353,8**  879,189  8*  8,673,903  15  1,13*, 166  56,963,983  856,506  83  8,316,669  15 


1/  Includes  non-faro  enterprise  loons. 

8/  Activity  for  Section  583  Site  Loans  is  part  of  tie  Self-Help  Land  levelopnent  Fond. 

3/  FoHA  is  responsible  only  for  servicing  on  Equal  Opportunity  Loans,  tie  lost  of  rticb  uere  node  in  FT  197*. 
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Jan  31  14:25  1990 


Farmers  Home  Administration 
Summary  o£  Program  Levels:  FY  1989  -  FY  1991 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


FY  1989  ACTUAL  FY  1990  CURRENT  ESTIMATE  FY  1991  PRESIDENT  BUDGET 


NUMBET 

AMOUNT 

NUMBER 

AMOUNT 

NUMBER 

AMOUNT 

AGRICULTURAL  OlEDIT  INSURANCE  FUND 

Direct  Farm  CAmership  Loans 

1.172 

94,933 

950 

80,000 

440 

38,500 

Guaranteed  Farm  Ownership  Lns 

2,139 

305,159 

4,850 

719.279 

970 

150,000 

Farm  Operating  Loans 

20,517 

856.018 

21,500 

932,500 

11,060 

500,000 

Guaranteed  Farm  Operating  Lns 

9,863 

679.174 

24,980 

2,315,9e5 

26,915 

2,600,000 

Direct  EJaergency  Disaster  Lns 

2,806 

73,493 

3,670 

100,000 

880 

25,000 

Direct  Soil  and  Mater  Loans 

348 

5,499 

335 

5,500 

0 

0 

Guaranteed  Soil  and  tfeter  Lns 

12 

440 

39 

1.480 

0 

0 

Indian  Land  Acquisition  Loans 

1 

120 

2 

1,000 

0 

0 

tfetershed  and  Flood  Prev.Lns 

0 

0 

1 

4.000 

0 

0 

Resource.  Conserv  and  Dev  Lns 

0 

0 

1 

600 

0 

0 

Interest  Buy-Down  Program 

(2241) 

15.376 

(6850) 

50,000 

(6565) 

50.000 

State  Mediation  Grants 

17 

3,000 

19 

3,456 

10 

2.000 

SUBTOTAL  ACIF 

36,875 

2.233,212 

56,347 

4,213,800 

40.275 

3.365.500 

ACIF  DIRECT  LOANS 

24,844 

1,030,063 

26,459 

1,123,600 

12,380 

563,500 

ACIF  GUARANTEED  LOANS 

12,014 

1,184,773 

29,869 

3.036,744 

27,085 

2.750,000 

OTHER  ACIF  PROCRAMS 

17 

16.376 

19 

53,456 

10 

52,000 

RURAL  HOUSING  INSURANCE  FUND 

Sec  502  Dir  Single  Fam  Housing 

35,452 

1,266,863 

36,610 

1,310,804 

20,760 

609,000 

Sec  502  Guar  Single  Fam  Hous 

0 

*  0 

0 

0 

13,130 

594,000 

Sec  515  Dir  Multi-Fam  housing 

759 

554,934 

750 

571.870 

600 

391,000 

Sec  504  Housing  Repair  Loans 

3.437 

11.307 

3,260 

11,173 

3,140 

11,100 

Sec  514  Farm  Labor  Hsg  Loans 

70 

11,446 

66 

11,321 

100 

16,250 

Sec  524  RH  Site  Dev  Loans 

1 

426 

2 

562 

0 

0 

Sec  521  Rental  Assistance 

2.090 

2',5. 302 

'  2. 190 

296,317 

1,910 

258,000 

Sec  502  Rental  Assistance 

1 

88 

50 

5,000 

110 

11.800 

SUBTOTAL  RHIF 

41.810 

2. 120, 368 

42.928 

2,207,047 

39,750 

1,891,150 

RHIF  DIRECT  LOANS 

39,71? 

1,844,978 

40,688 

1,905,730 

24,600 

1,02', 350 

RHIF  GUARANTEED  LOANS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13,130 

594,000 

OTHER  RHIF  PROGRAMS 

2.091 

275,390 

2,240 

301.317 

2.020 

269,800 

HOUSING  SUPPORT  PROCRARG 

Sec  516  Farm  Labor  Hsg  Grants 

11 

9, 734 

14 

12,937 

11 

10,000 

Sec  504  Housing  Repair  Grants 

3.684 

12,500 

3,542 

12.500 

2,720 

10,000 

Sec  523  Mutual  S/H  Hsg  Grants 

35 

10,200 

48 

15,493 

0 

0 

Sec  509  Construction  Defects 

69 

314 

145 

666 

0 

0 

Sec  523  Sel£-Hous  Land  Dev  Lns 

1 

500 

1 

500 

0 

0 

Sec  533  Hous  Preservation  Gts 

158 

19.140 

152 

19, 140 

114 

15,000 

Housing  Uouchers-RRAP  Units 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

189,928 

SUBTOTAL  HOUSING  SUPPORT 

3.958 

52.388 

3,902 

61.256 

2,920 

224,926 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSURANCE  FUND 

Direct  teter  and  fctoste  Loans 

679 

332.880 

694 

350,293 

576 

300,000 

Guar  feter  and  Maste  Loans 

0 

0 

124 

•’4,465 

81 

50,000 

Dir  Community  Facility  Loans 

304 

95,700 

291 

94.381 

136 

45,700 

Guar  Community  Facility  Loans 

0 

0 

48 

23,829 

97 

50,000 

Guaranteed  B&I  Loans 

88 

95,677 

85 

95,018 

0 

0 

Guar  B&I  Drought/Disaster  Lns 

12 

3,445 

82 

70,000 

80 

70,000 

SUBTOTAL  RDIF 

r-t 

CD 

O 

527, 7C2 

1,324 

707,986 

9~0 

515,700 

RDIF  DIRECT  LOANS 

983 

428,580 

985 

444.674 

712 

345.700 

RDIF  GUARANTEE1  LOANS 

100 

99,122 

339 

263,212 

zse 

170,000 

OTHER  RDIF  PROGRAMS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 


Intermediary  Relending  Loans 

13 

13,620 

18 

19.297 

27 

30,000 

SUBTOTAL  RDLF 

13 

13.628 

18 

19,297 

27 

30,000 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  GRANT  PROGRAMS 
Afater  and  (feste  Grants 

344 

122.699 

569 

208.970 

264 

100,000 

Rural  Development  Grants 

36 

6,500 

35 

16,406 

0 

0 

SUBTOTAL  RD  GRANTS 

380 

129,199 

604 

225.376 

264 

100.000 

TOTAL  FmHA  PROGRAMS 

84,119 

5,076,497 

105.123 

7,434  762 

64  206 

C, 12* , 2’S 

»• 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 

From  funds  in  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  and  for  insured  loans  as 
authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

LSI  ,932  ,490 , 000J  $1  ,027 , 350 ,000 ,  of  which  not  less  than  LSI ,881 ,920,000J 
$1  ,007  ,350,000  shal  1  be  for  subsidized  interest  loans  to  low-income 
borrowers,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  for  subsequent  loans  to 
existing  borrowers  or  to  purchasers  under  assumption  agreements  or  credit 
sales,  and  for  loans  to  finance  sales  or  transfers  to  nonprofit 
organi zati ons  or  public  agencies  of  not  more  than  L 5 , 000 J  3,000  rental 
units  related  to  prepayment;  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  enter  into 
collection  and  servicing  contracts  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1  3(f)(3)  of  the  Federal  Claims  Act  of  1966  (31  U.S.C.  3718).  During  fiscal 
year  1991,  commitments  to  guarantee  loans  may  be  made  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  loan  principal,  any  part  of  which  is  to  be  guaranteed,  shall 

not  exceed  $594,000,000.  Further,  $362,460,000  is  appropriated  from  the 

"general  fund  sol ely  'for  "the  purpose  of  reducing  the  interest  rate,  by  no~ 

more  than  an  average  of  5  percent,  on  guarantees  totaling  $297,000,000.  No 

other  funds  may  be  added  to  this  amount  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 

interest  rates. 


For  rental  assistance  agreements  entered  into  or  renewed  pursuant  to  the 
authority  under  section  521(a)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
total  new  obligations  shall  not  exceed  L $ 300 , 3 1 0 , 000 J  $258,000,000,  to  be 
added  to  and  merged  with  the  authority  provided  for  this  purpose  in  prior 
fiscal  years:  Provided,  That  of  this  amount  not  less  than  LS124,918,000J 
$93,900,000  is  available  for  newly  constructed  units  financed  by  section 

515  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  not  more  than  L $5 , 082 , 000 J 
$5,100,000  is  for  newly  constructed  units  financed  under  sections  514  and 

516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  Provided  further,  That  L 5170, 310, 000J 
$159,000,000  is  available  for  expiring  agreements  and  for  servicing  of 
existing  units  without  agreements:  Provided  further,  That  agreements 

2  entered  into  or  renewed  during  fiscal  year  [1990J  1991  shall  be  funded  for 
a  five-year  period,  although  the  life  of  any  such  agreement  may  be  extended 

3  to  fully  utilize  amounts  obligated!.:  Provided  further.  That  agreements 
entered  into  or  renewed  during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  may 
also  be  extended  beyond  five  years  to  fully  utilize  amounts  obligatedj. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  for 
interest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not 
previously  reimbursed,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1483,  1487(e),  and  1490a ( c ) ) , 
including  L51 .317 , 000  J  $40,000  as  authorized  by  section  521(c)  of  the 
Act,  also  including  not  to  exceed  L 5 5 , 000 , 000 J  $11,800,000  for  debt 
forgiveness  or  payments  for  eligible  households  as  authorized  by  section 
502(c)(5)(D)  of  the  Act,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  project  for  advances 
to  nonprofit  organizations  or  public  agencies  to  cover  direct  costs  (other 
than  purchase  price)  incurred  in  purchasing  projects  pursuant  to  section 
502(c)(5)(C)  of  the  Act;  LS2 ,677  ,897 ,000J  $2 ,667 , 186 , 000.  For  an 
additional  amount  as  authorized  by  section  521(c)  of  the  Act,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  fund  to  carry  out  a  rental  assistance 
program  under  section  521(a)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  first  change  adds  new  language  to  provide  not  to  exceed  $594  million  of 
guaranteed  loans  in  addition  to  the  insured  loans  authorized.  Of  the 
$594  million,  one-half  ($297  million)  may  be  subsidized  by  interest  subsidy 
payments  to  lenders  to  lower  borrower  payments.  The  language  sets  a  maximum 
limit  on  the  average  subsidy  rate  (5  percent)  on  the  total  guaranteed  loans 
subsidized.  It  also  provides  new  appropri a 1 1 on  language  to  appropriate 
$362,460,000  solely,  to  cover  the  maximum  lifetime  cost  of  the  interest  subsidies 
associated  with  subsidized  guaranteed  loans  obligated  in  FY  1991. 
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The  second  change  updates  the  fiscal  year-  reference  of  1990  to  1991  in  the 
appropri  ati  on  language  authorizing  rental  assistance  agreements  to  oe  for  a 
5-year  period. 

The  third  change  deletes  outdated  language  that  at  one  time  was  requirecj  to 
speci fi ca 1 ly  enable  rental  assistance  contracts  obligated  in  certain  fiscal 
years  to  be  extended  beyond  five  years  to  fully  utilize  amounts  obligated. 

The  fiscal  year  1937  Appropri a ti on  Act  and  subsequent  Appropri ati on  Acts  have 
contained  sufficient  language  to  enable  the  Agency  to  extend  all  five  year 
rental  assistance  contracts  beyond  five  years  if  required,  so  the  language 
proposed  for  deletion  is  no  longer  needed. 
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Ru*-al  Housing  Insurance  Fund 
(a)  On  Basis  of  Program  Levels 


Program  Levels,  1990 . . .  $2,237  ,800,000 

Program  Levels,  1991 .  1  ,891 ,150,000 

Decrease  in  Program  Levels .  -346 ,650,000 


Adjustment  in  1990 

Appropri ati on  Act,  1990 . 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol 1 i ngs  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177).. 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Budget  estimate,  1991 . 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 . 


$2,237,800,000 

-30,753,000 


2,207,047,000 

1,891,150,000 

-315,897 ,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  program  levels) 

( Dol 1 ars  in  millions) 


Item  of  Change 

im 

Authori zed 

Program 

Changes 

mi 

Estimated 

LoVv-Income  Housing  Assistance: 

Subsidized  Interest  Rate  Loans: 

Repair  loans  (sec.  504) . 

General  purpose  loans  (sec.  502) . 

$  11.2 
1,246.8 

-$  .1 
-669.8 

$  11.1 
577.0 

Guaranteed  general  purpose  loans  (sec. 502) 

+297.0 

297.0 

Domestic  farm  labor  housing 

loans  (sec.  514) . .• . 

11.3 

+4.9 

16.3 

Rental  or  cooperative  loans  (sec.  515) _ 

571.9 

-180.9 

391.0 

Subtotal,  Low-Income  Housing  Loan 

Assistance . 

1,841.2 

-548.8 

1,292.4 

Non-subsidi zed  Housing  Loan  Assistance: 
Guaranteed  general  purpose  loans  (sec. 502) 

.. 

+297.0 

297.0 

Loans  for  servicing  the  existing 

portfolio  and  special  hardship . 

14.0 

-2.0 

12.0 

Low-income  non-interest  credit . 

50.0 

-30.0 

20.0 

Site  loans  (sec.  524) . 

0.6 

-.6 

Subtotal,  Moderate-Income  Housing  Loan 
Assi stance . 

64.6 

+264.4 

329.0 

TOTAL  LOAN  ASSISTANCE . 

1,905.7 

-284.4 

1,621.4 

Rural  Rental  Assistance: 

Rental  assistance  payments  (sec.  521) 

296.3 

-38.3 

258.0 

Rental  assistance  payments  in  lieu  of 
debt  forgiveness  (sec.  502(c)(5)(D)).... 

5.0 

+6.8 

11.8 

TOTAL  RURAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE . 

301.3 

-31.5 

269.8 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  LEVELS . 

2,207.0 

-315.9 

1,891.2 

'  V 


RURAL  HOUSING  INSURANCE  FIINO 
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Staff  years  are  reflected  In  the  Salaries  and  Expense  Project  Statement, 
a/  Site  loans  do  not  produce  units  of  housing. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  (RHIF)  was  established  under  the  authority 
contained  in  section  1003(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Ikban  Development  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-117),  approved  August  10,  1965.  Public  Law  89-117  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund.  An 
Appropri ati on  of  3100,000,000  was  provided  by  the  Supplemental  Appropri a 1 1 on  Act, 
1966,  (Public  Law  89-309),  to  capitalize  tne  fund  for  future  operations. 

Public  Law  89-117  transferred  authorities  for  making  insured  farm  labor  housing 
loans  and  insured  rUral  rentai  or  cooperative  housing  loans  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund.  Public  Law  90-448, 
approved  August  1,  1968,  authorized  interest  credits  to  tne  accounts  of  certain 
qualified  borrowers.  Public  Law  91-152,  approved  December  24,  1969,  transferred 
tne  assets,  liabilities,  and  author i zat i ons  of  the  Rural  housing  direct  loan 
account  to  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund.  Public  Law  91-609,  approved 
December  31,  1970,  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  loan  and  grant  programs  for 
farm  labor  housing. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-383,  approved 
August  22,  1974,  provides  that  loans  may  be  made  in  areas  with  a  population  in 
excess  of  10,000  but  less  than  20,000  if  such  an  area  is  not  included  within  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  and  has  a  serious  lack  of  mortgage  credit 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  authority  was  amended  by  Public  Law  94-375,  approved 
August  3,  1976,  to  specify  that  there  must  be  a  serious  lack  of  mortgage  credit 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families.  The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  also  established  a  rural  rental  assistance  program  to  be  administered  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration  through  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund.  The  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1977,  Public  Law  95-128,  approved  October  12, 
1977,  provided  for  numerous  changes  in  FmHA's  rural  housing  authorities.  The  most 
significant  were:  changes  made  to  the  guaranteed  housing  program  authorities  to 
make  the  program  more  attractive  to  local  lenders,  provision  for  payments  from  the 
RHIF  to  borrowers  for  compensation  for  correction  of  construction  defects,  claims 
resulting  from  such  defects,  or  the  acquisition  of  title  to  the  property,  where  a 
newly  constructed  unit  purchased  with  financial  assistance  from  FmHA  is  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  structural  defects;  and  provision  for  FmHA-neld  acquired 
property  to  be  subject  to  taxation  by  State  and  local  political  subdivisions  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  property  is  taxed. 

The  Supplemental  Appropri ati ons  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  (also  known  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act 
of  1983")  Public  Law  98-181,  approved  November  30,  1983,  provided  for  numerous 
changes  in  FmHA's  rural  housing  programs.  The  most  significant  were  to:  target 
and  give  priority  to  very  low-income  persons  in  making  housing  assistance 
available  in  rural  areas;  adopt  HUD  income  limits,  eligibility  criteria  and 
definitions  of  adjusted  income;  make  single  or  multi-family  loans  for  manufactured 
housing  units  and  authorize  up  to  $10  million  for  innovative  demonstrations  of 
housing  and  building  systems  that  differ  from  FmHA  minimum  property  standards; 
permit  rental  housing  projects  on  scattered  sites;  limit  rent  increases;  require 
certain  priorities  regarding  occupancy  for  rental  assistance  payments;  and 
emphasize  housing  of  modest  size,  design  and  cost.  Also,  Section  533  was  added  to 
provide  Housing  Preservation  Grants  for  rehabi 1 i tati on  purposes. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1984,  Public  Law 
98-479,  approved  October  17,  1984  made  additional  technical  changes  to  the  Housing 
programs  as  a  result  of  the  previously  passed  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act 
of  1983.  The  most  significant  changes  were:  to  remove  references  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  establishing  low  and  very  low  family 
income  levels;  to  require  a  nationwide  minimum  of  40  percent  of  Section  502 
funding  to  be  set  aside  for  very  low-income  families  and  to  establish  a  minimum  of 
30  percent  of  those  funds  to  be  allocated  to  each  state  for  very  low-income 
families;  to  restrict  the  interchange  funding  authority  of  the  Secretary,  and  to 
establish  new  priorities  for  the  rental  assistance  program  including  extension  of 
expiring  contracts. 
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The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1987  provides  further  enhancements  to 
FmHA's  existing  housing  programs.  A  high  priority  in  the  law  is  the  requirement 
for  FmHA  to  provide  a  series  of  incentives  and  options  in  dealing  with  prepayment 
of  pre-1979  rural  rental  housing  loans  to  stem  the  potential  loss  of  rental  units 
from  government  subsidy  and  to  maintain  their  availability  for  low-income 
families.  In  addition,  this  Act  gives  FmHA  the  authority  to  use  area  or  statewide 
median  income  rather  than  a  lower  county  median  income  if  program  eligibility 
would  be  widened  by  such  application  in  qualifying  applicants  or  tenants  for 
housing  assistance,  permits  the  Agency  to  continue  assistance  to  borrowers  with 
above  moderate  income  when  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  family,  provides 
FmHA  additional  servicing  options  by  mandating  the  Agency  to  escrow  taxes  and 
insurance,  permits  the  cost  of  applying  for  housing  assistance  to  be  part  of  the 
loan,  changes  the  equity  contribution  for  Section  515  >*u*"al  rental  housing  from  5* 
to  3%,  and  prohibits  the  charging  of  processing  and  transfer  fees  in  the  Section 
515  program. 

Ru^al  housing  building  and  repair  loans  (Section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 

as  amended)  -  Loans  are  made  to  enable  eligible  low  income  applicants  to  purchase, 

construct,  improve,  alter,  repair  or  replace  dwellings  in  rural  areas,  if  their 
need  for  necessary  housing  cannot  be  met  with  financial  assistance  from  other 
sources.  Not  less  than  40  percent  of  the  funding  authorized  nationally  shall  be 
set  aside  and  not  less  than  30  percent  in  each  state  will  be  availaDle  for  very 
low-income  families.  These  loans  bear  a  note  rate  based  on  the  cost-of-money  to 
the  Treasury  with  provisions  for  interest  credit  which  may  reduce  the  interest 
rate  to  as  low  as  1  percent  under  certain  circumstances.  Such  loans  may  not 
exceed  amounts  necessary  to  provide  adequate  housing,  modest  in  size,  design,  and 
cost. 

Building  loans  are  made  to  farm  owners,  owners  of  other  real  estate  in  rural 
areas,  others  who  are  or  will  become  rural  residents,  and  long-term  leaseholders. 
These  loans  are  generally  repayable  in  not  more  than  33  years;  however,  persons 
whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  median  income  for  the  area,  could 
receive  loans  with  maturities  of  up  to  38  years. 

Rural  housing  very  low-income  repair  loans  (Section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of 

1949,  as  amended)  -  Loans  are  authorized  to  be  made  to  very  low-income  individuals 

and  families  to  repair  or  rehabilitate  their  dwellings.  The  loans  are  made  at  1 
percent  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  20  years  and  presently  have  a  maximum  loan 
amount  of  $15,000. 

Rural  rental  and  cooperative  building  loans  (Section  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of 

1949,  as  amended)  -  Loans  are  authorized  to  be  made  to  individuals,  corporations , 

Indian  tribes,  associations,  public  bodies,  trusts,  or  partnerships  to  provide 
moderate  cost  rental  or  cooperative  housing  and  related  facilities  for  elderly  or 
handicapped  persons  or  families  and  other  persons  of  low,  very  low,  and  moderate 
income  in  rural  areas.  Priority  for  rural  rental  housing  loans  is  for  applicants 
proposing  to  serve  low  and  very  low-income  families  and  persons  in  most  rural 
areas.  These  loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  50  years  and  currently  bear  a 
note  rate  based  on  the  cost-of-money  to  the  Treasury  with  provision  for  interest 
credits  to  benefit  tenants  by  reducing  the  interest  rate  to  as  low  as  1  percent 
under  certain  circumstances.  These  loans  a**e  made  only  if  the  need  for  necessary 
housing  cannot  be  met  with  financial  assistance  from  other  sources  except  in  the 
case  of  public  bodies.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  in  the  past  maae  its 
rural  rental  housing  loans  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  Section  8  rent  subsidy  program.  Loans  made  for  units  that  have 
received  Section  8  assistance  bear  an  interest  rate  that  is  reduced  either  1 
percent  or  2  percent  below  the  unsubsidized  rate,  depending  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  project. 

Rural  housing  site  loans  (Section  524  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  - 

Loans  are  made  for  the  purchase  and  development  of  land  to  be  subdivided  into 

building  sites  for  low  to  moderate  income  housing  borrowers  and  rural  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  borrowers.  Loans  are  made  at  a  note  rate  based  on  the 
cost-of-money  to  the  Treasury,  and  are  repayable  in  2  years. 
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Farm  labor  housing  loans  (Section  514  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  - 

Loans  are  authorized  to  be  made  to  a  farm  owner,  to  certain  public  or  broad-based 

private  nonprofit  organizations,  public  bodies,  or  to  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
farmworkers  to  provide  modest  living  quarters,  basi c' househol d  furnishings,  and 
related  facilities,  including  land  necessary  for  an  adequate  site,  for  domestic 
farm  labor.  Loans  will  be  made  based  on  a  determination  of  need  considering 
housing  needs  of  domestic  farm  labor,  including  migrant  farmworkers  in  the  area 
without  regard  to  other  housing  needs  in  the  area.  These  loans  are  repayable  in 
not  more  than  33  years  and  bear  interest  not  in  excess  of  1  percent,  except  under 
certain  circumstances.  Loans  to  organizations  may  be  made  simultaneously  with 
farm  labor  housing  grants  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  these  justifications. 

Rural  rental  assistance  payments  (Section  521  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 

amended  -  Rural  rental  assistance  payments  are  authorized  to  be  made  to  owners  of 

FmHA  financed  rural  rental  or  cooperative  housing  or  domestic  farm  labor  housing 
facilities  in  order  that  low-income  tenants  will  contribute  no  more  than  the 
higher  of  (1)  30  percent  of  monthly  adjusted  income,  (2)  10  percent  of  monthly 
income,  or  (3)  designated  housing  payments  from  a  welfare  agency.  The  program  is 
administered  in  tandem  with  FmHA  section  515  rural  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
programs,  or  the  farm  labor  loan  and  grant  programs.  For  FY  1989,  Congress 
authorized  and  appropriated  assistance  under  section  502(c)(5)(D)  for  debt 
forgiveness  or  payments  for  eligible  households  to  subsidize  tenant  rents  in 
projects  purchased  by  eligible  nonprofit  organizations  or  public  agencies  to 
prevent  diversion  of  low-income  rental  housing  by  virtue  of  section  515  loan 
prepayment.  The  agency  plans  to  use  the  subsidy  payment  mechanism  of  the  rental 
assistance  program  to  accomplish  this  mandate. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


The  President's  Budget  proposes  to  support  about  the  same  number  of  housing  units 
in  1991  as  in  1990.  FmHA  is  proposing  implementation  of  a  guaranteed  section  502 
loan  program,  and  a  rural  housing  voucher  program  based  on  the  same  payment 
standards  and  regulations  set  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  its  Section  8  voucher  program.  The  1991  Budget  includes  a  major  new 
initiative,  a  guaranteed  interest  subsidy  program,  under  which  the  Agency  proposes 
to  subsidize  one-half  of  the  guaranteed  section  502  loan  program  with  interest 
subsidy  payments  to  lenders  to  the  benefit  of  low-income  borrowers.  The  interest 
subsidy  payments  will  be  based  on  borrower  income  and  will  allow  the  monthly 
payments  for  modest  housing  to  be  affordable  by  eligible  low-income  borrowers. 

The  nonsubsidi zed  guaranteed  loans  will  be  available  for  applicants  of  moderate 
income  (up  to  100%  of  median  income).  This  program  is  discussed  in  greater  detail 
under  section  (b).  The  Budget  includes  elsewhere  the  rural  housing  voucher 
program  at  $189,928,000  for  funding  an  estimated  8,000  units  or  families  for  a 
5-year  term.  The  changes  in  RHIF  program  levels  consist  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $73,000  for  section  504  very  low-income  housing  repair 

loans  ($11,173,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  budget  proposes  only  a  modest  decrease  from  the  fiscal 
year  1990  enacted  level  after  sequester.  In  proposing  continued  funding  at 
essentially  the  same  level  as  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Administration 
recognizes  the  continuing  need  for  repair  and  rehabilitation  assistance  for 
very  low-income  rural  residents  living  in  substandard  housing  units  having 
health  and  safety  problems  threatening  the  family  or  community.  The 
Administration  believes  the  modest  decrease  in  program  level  would  have  a 
minimal  effect  on  the  Agency's  ability  to  provide  assistance  under  the 
section  504  loan  program.  Families  eligible  to  be  assisted  under  this 
program  will  also  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  rural  housing  voucher 
program  if  they  are  willing  to  leave  their  substandard  units,  and  suitable 
rental  housing  was  available  in  the  area. 

Nature  of  Change.  Proposed  onl^  a  nominal  reduction  in  section  504  lending. 
The  amount  requested  will  provide  assistance  to  an  estimated  2,750  units 
through  3,140  section  504  loans. 
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(2)  A  decrease  of  $701,804,000  for  direct  section  502  1 ow-to-moderate  income 

rural  housing  loans  to  individuals  ($1,310,804,000  available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  budget  proposes  to  reduce  direct  section  502 
1 ow-to-moderate  income  rural  housing  loans  with  compensating  increases  in  a 
new  guaranteed  loan  program.  The  Agency  expects  that  its  new  mix  of 
services  will  continue  to  serve  its  traditional  rural  borrowers. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  program  level  will  provide  an  estimated  20,760 
direct  section  502  housing  loans  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $594,000,000  for  guaranteed  section  502  program  (zero 

available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  Agency  will  make  use  of  the  guaranteed  section  502 
program  (with  a  subsidy  payment  mechanism  for  one  half  of  the  program 
level)  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  direct  section  502  program.  This 
proposal  facilitates  utilization  of  private  sector  credit  resources.  The 
shift  toward  guaranteed  lending  will  utilize  private  sector  loan  making  and 
servicing  resources  and  private  sector  funding,  thereby  reducing  Federal 
outlays  and  administrative  burdens,  while  allowing  FmHA  staff  resources  to 
focus  on  the  servicing  requirements  of  its  delinquent  direct  loan 
caseload. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  program  level  will  provide  an  estimated  6,460 
subsidized  and  6,670  unsubsidized  guaranteed  loans  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $4,929,000  for  section  514  domestic  farm  labor  housing  loans 

($11,321,000  available  in  FY  1990T7  7 

Need  for  Change.  The  Administration  proposes  to  substantially  increase 
housing  assistance  through  the  section  514  domestic  farm  labor  housing  loan 
program.  The  increase  will  enable  FmHA  to  expand  its  loan  program  to 
provide  suitable  housing  and  related  facilities  for  domestic  farm  labor 
through  the  building  of  new  structures  or  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
structures.  The  Administration  recognizes  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
adequate  and  suitable  housing  for  both  migrant  and  year-round  farm 
laborers.  The  increase  in  program  level  demonstrates  higher  national 
concern  and  increased  support  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  farm 
laborers,  who  are  so  important  to  the  nation's  agricultural  processing. 

The  section  514/516  loan  and  grant  programs  are  the  only  national  programs 
to  support  the  farm  laborer  in  obtaining  adequate  housing. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  program  level  increase  will  enable  FmHA  to  expand 
its  loan  program  to  provide  assistance  to  an  estimated  465  units  through 
100  section  514  loans  (plus  related  section  516  grants).  The  increase  will 
more  than  offset  the  reduction  in  the  section  516  domestic  farm  labor 
housing  grant  program. 

(5)  A  decrease  of  $180,870,000  for  section  515  rental  or  cooperative  housing 

loans  ($571,870,000  available  in  FY  1990) J 

Need  for  Change.  The  Administration  recognizes  the  need  to  continue 
financial  assistance  through  the  section  515  rental  or  cooperative  housing 
loan  program.  A  greater  preference  will  be  given  to  projects  in  more 
remote  rural  areas.  Funding  priority  will  be  given  for  areas  with  high 
levels  of  unsuitable  housing  and  very  low  incomes,  and  areas  which  have  not 
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previously  participated  fully  in  this  program.  In  addition,  the  budget 
proposes  to  provide  housing  assistance  through  a  rural  housing  voucher 
program.  Families  eligible  to  be  assisted  under  the  section  515  loan 
program  will  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  rural  housing  voucher 
program  as  well.  Vouchers  will  provide  assistance  more  efficiently  and 
will  offer  a  greater  choice  of  housing  and  location  to  program  recipients. 
Vouchers  will  be  used  primarily  in  areas  which  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
housing.  This  proposal  will  maintain  a  moderate  levpl  of  funding  for  rural 
areas  that  have  a  significant  lack  of  available  rental  housing  stock. 

Nature  of  Change.  A  program  level  of  $391,000,000  is  requested  in  FY  1991 
to  be  targeted  to  rural  areas  experiencing  significant  shortages  of  rental 
housing.  The  amount  requested  will  provide  assistance  to  an  estimated 
10,950  units  through  600  subsidized  section  515  loans. 

(6)  A  decrease  of  $562,000  for  section  524  site  loans  ($562,000  available  in 

FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Historically  this  program  has  been  utilized  sporadically 
and  at  minimal  levels.  Little  impact  will  result  from  non-funding. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  budget  proposes  termination  of  the  program. 

( 7)  A  decrease  of  $38,317,000  for  rural  rental  assistance  payments  ($296,317,000 

available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  Administration  believes  that  the  requested  program 
reduction  would  have  a  minimal  impact  on  the  Agency's  ability  to  provide 
rural  rental  assistance  payments  for  low  or  very  low-income  families  while 
still  helping  to  reduce  the  Federal  outlays.  Program  level  requested  will 
satisfy  anticipated  rental  assistance  contract  renewal  requirements,  provide 
an  adequate  coverage  of  new  construction  rental  assistance  needs,  plus 
reserve  a  modest  number  of  units  for  the  servicing  needs  arising  from 
distressed  projects  or  rent-overburdened  tenants.  Families  eligible  to  be. 
assisted  under  the  rural  rental  assistance  program  will  be  eligible  under  the 
rural  housing  voucher  program  as  well.  Vouchers  will  provide  housing 
assistance  more  efficiently  and  will  offer  a  greater  choice  of  housing  and 
location  to  program  recipients. 

Nature  of  Change.  Proposed  a  reduction  in  rural  rental  assistance  payments 
in  fiscal  year  1991.  The  program  level  will  provide  assistance  to  an 
estimated  22,197  units. 

(8)  An  increase  of  $6,800,000  for  rental  assistance  in  lieu  of  debt  forqiveness 

($5,000,000  available  in  FY  1990). 


Need  for  Change.  The  Administration  proposes  to  continue  providing  rental 
assistance  through  the  section  502(c)(5)(D)  rental  assistance  program  in  the 
form  of  monthly  payments  (in  lieu  of  forgiveness  of  debt)  to  ensure  that  low 
and  very  low-income  families  are  not  adversely  impacted  by  the  sale  (at 
market  value)  of  existing  projects  to  participating  nonprofit  housing 
organizations.  The  ultimate  demand  for  this  rental  assistance  is  unknown  at 
this  time.  The  program  level  requested  will  assure  that  more  than  adequate 
funding  (based  on  demonstrated  demand  to  date)  is  available  for  this  program 
which  is  considered  a  high  priority  by  the  Agency. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  increase  in  program  level  will  enable  FmHA  to  expand 
this  rental  assistance  program  to  provide  assistance  to  an  estimated  1,035 
units.  ' 
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(b)  Appropriation  for  Interest  Subsidies  for  Guaranteed  Loans 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  $362,460,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  +362,460,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropri at i on ) 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

1991 

E  st i mated 

Appropriation  for  Interest 

Subsidi es : 

General  purpose  loans.. 

+$362,460 

$362,460 

Total  Approori ati on . 

-- 

-- 

+362,460 

362,460 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  move  its  rural  credit 
functions  from  direct  lending  to  guaranteed  lending.  Increasing  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  will  enable  the  Agency  to  devote  more  of  its  resources  to  working 
on  public  policy  initiatives  such  as  counseling  and  graduation  and  to  more 
effectively  manage  its  outstanding  portfolio.  The  Economic  Research  Service  has 
indicated  rural  lenders  have  adequate  reserves  for  increased  lending  in  1990  and 
1991.  Accordingly,  more  banks  will  be  able  to  participate  in  our  guaranteed  loan 
program.  However,  the  private  sector  needs  an  incentive  to  participate,  and  we 
believe  this  proposed  program  would  provide  that  incentive. 

Under  this  proposed  program,  interest  subsidy  payments  would  be  made  to  guaranteed 
lenders  to  assist  low-income  borrowers  who  would  not  be  able  to  pay  private  sector 
rates  without  financial  assistance.  The  interest  subsidy  will  range  from  3  to  8.5 
percent,  but  will  average  no  more  than  5  percent  on  $297  million  of  Section  502 
single-family  subsidized  loans.  The  amount  of  interest  rate  reduction  would  be 
tailored  to  individual  borrowers1  ability  to  repay  the  loan. 

The  Budget  requests  a  FY  1991  appropri at i on  sufficient  to  finance  the  full 
potential  costs  of  these  interest  subsidies.  To  assure  adequate  financing,  the 
projection  necessarily  assumes  that  all  loans  will  be  carried  their  full  term  and 
that  the  interest  subsidy  level  will  remain  constant  throughout  the  life  of  the 
loan.  However,  subsidy  amounts  will  be  reevaluated  each  year  in  terms  of  the 
borrower's  income  and  other  factors.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  subsidies  may 
be  reduced  or  that  loans  may  be  repaid  ahead  of  schedule.  In  these  circumstances 
Federal  costs  would,  in  fact,  be  reduced. 

This  approach  of  recognizing  maximum  potential  loss  to  the  fund  in  future  years  is 
in  contrast  to  similar  loan  subsidy  costs  of  direct  loans  which  are  recognized 
each  year  they  actually  occur  and  are  then  requested  in  an  appropri at i on  to 
reimburse  the  fund  two  years  later.  While  the  budgetary  treatment  for 
appropriations  is  different,  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  Federal  government  for  the 
same  amount  of  subsidy  is  expected  to  be  similar  for  both  types  of  loans.  The 
amount  of  subsidy  will,  however,  vary  with  the  interest  rate  on  the  loan  and  the 
rate  the  borrower  can  afford  to  pay.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are 
significant  outlay  savings  in  the  year  the  loans  are  guaranteed  compared  to  making 
a  direct  loan  because  the  loan  principal  amounts  will  be  provided  by  the  private 
sector  rather  than  the  Federal  government. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $362,460,000  for  maximum  lifetime  subsidy  costs  on  subsidized 

guaranteed  loans  obligated  in  1991  (zero  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Guaranteed  section  502  loans  enable  rural  borrowers  to 
obtain  credit,  but  may  not  be  of  use  to  many  low-income  borrowers 
traditionally  served  by  FmHA  since  these  borrowers  have  limited  incomes  to 
cover  monthly  housing  payments.  If  guarantees  are  to  be  used  by  low-income 
families,  the  Agency  must  subsidize  the  interest  rate  to  the  point  at  which 
monthly  payments  can  be  paid  from  household  income. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  5362,460,000  appropri ation  requested  will  provide  the 
lifetime  subsidy  cost  for  5297  million  of  the  subsidized  guaranteed  loans 
obligated  in  FY  1991.  No  additional  funds  will  be  sought  to  reimburse  the 
fund  for  the  costs  of  the  subsidy  program. 
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(c)  Reimbursement  for  Interest  Subsidies  and  Losses 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $2,890,365,000  1/ 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  2,920,682.000  2/ 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  +30,317,000 


If  Includes  reimbursement  for  estimated  payments  made  under  the  rural  rental 
assistance  program  in  the  amount  of  $212,468,000. 

2J  Includes  reimbursements  for  estimated  payments  to  be  made  under  the  rural 
rental  assistance  program  in  amount  of  $253,496,000. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Actual 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Reimbursement  for  Interest 

Subsidies  and  Losses: 
General  purpose  loans... 

$1,899,734 

$1,761,801 

-$29,785 

$1,732,016 

Rental  or  cooperative 

1 oans . 

715,406 

898,507 

+18,750 

917,257 

Domestic  farm  labor 

1 oans . 

16,156 

16,356 

+1,155 

-831 

17,511 

402 

Site  loans . 

47 

1,233 

Sale  of  loan  assets . 

1,028,718 

Subtotal,  subsidies  and 

3,660,061 

2,677,897 

-10,711(1) 

2,667,186 

Rural  rental  assistance 
payments . 

177,357 

212,468 

+41,028(2) 

253,496 

Total  Appropriations . 

3,837,418 

2,890,365 

+30,317 

2,920,682 

EXPLANATION 

OF  PROGRAM 

This  appropriation  is  proposed  to  reimburse  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  for 
funded  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1989  and  rental 
assistance  payments  estimated  to  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1991.  Section  521(c)(1) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  authorizes  annual  appropriations  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  of  the  amounts  by  which  interest  payments  made  from 
the  fund  to  investors  in  insured  loans  exceed  the  interest  due  from  borrowers.  In 
addition,  section  517(e)  of  the  Act  authorizes  appropriations  to  restore  all  other 
losses  to  the  fund.  The  amount  requested  is  exclusive  of  provision  for  future 
losses  and  unfunded  costs. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 


( 1)  A  decrease  of  $10,711,000  for  reimbursement  of  interest  subsidies  and  other 

losses  incurred  in  1989  ($2,677,897,000  in  interest  subsidies  and  losses 

incurred  in  198$TI 


Need  for  Change.  A  decrease  of  $10,711,000  for  reimbursement  for  interest 
subsidies  and  losses  is,  due  to  several  factors.  This  modest  net  decrease 
represents  many  offsetting  increases  and  decreases  in  income  and  expense 
items  for  the  fund  which  held  the  net  loss  of  the  fund  at  essentially  the 
same  level  as  the  prior  year  (minus  .4  percent)  despite  the  direct  loan 
portfolio  increasing  by  over  2.8  percent.  Principal  items  that  increased 
the  reimbursable  loss  were:  the  elimination  of  the  nonrecurring  gain  on 
redemption  of  Certificates  of  Beneficial  Ownership,  writeoffs,  administrative 
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expenses,  and  other  expenses.  Principal  items  that  decreased  the 
reimbursable  loss  were:  losses  on  sale  of  acquired  property.  Federal  Finance 
Bank  and  Treasury  interest,  interest  income,  and  income  and  return  of 
investment  in  subordinated  securities. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  requested  will  reimburse  the  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  other  losses  incurred  during 
FY  1989. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $41,028,000  for  rural  rental  assistance  payments  ($212,468,000 

estimated  in  1 990l~I 

Need  for  Change.  The  amount  requested  represents  the  current  estimate  of 
FY  1991  disbursements  for  rental  assistance  agreements  which  were  obligated 
in  prior  years  principally,  and  to  a  minor  extent  FY  1991. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  increase  of  $41,028,000  is  attributable  to  additional 
new  incremental  units  that  will  receive  assistance  during  FY  1991  from 
FY  1991  and  prior  year  obligations,  the  annualization  of  partial  year 
payments  for  incremental  units  added  in  FY  1990,  plus  any  general  inflation 
to  assistance  costs  for  all  the  units  projected  to  be  under  rental  assistance 
agreements  in  FY  1991. 


Change  in  Cash  Position  of  the  Fund 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Cash  balance,  beginning  of  year . 

$  13,958 

$  5,641 

$  22,155 

Outlays . 

-3,610,736 

-2,913,851 

-2,490,643 

Funds  for  financing: 

Appropriation  for  reimbursement  of 
interest  subsidies  and  losses . 

3,660,061 

2,677,897 

2,667,186 

Appropriation  for  reimbursement 
of  rental  assistance  payments . 

177,357 

212,468 

253,496 

Appropriation  for  guaranteed 

loan  subsidies . 

„ 

362,460 

Treasury  borrowings . 

4,185,000 

2,870,000 

3,631,000 

Borrowings  from  FFB . 

1,000,000 

1,990,000 

— 

Repayment  of  borrowings 

from  Treasury . 

-4,420,000 

-2,830,000 

-2,655,000 

Repayment  of  borrowings  from  FFB.... 

-1,000,000 

-1,990,000 

-1,415,000 

Net  financing . 

3,602,418 

2,930,365 

2,844,142 

Cash  balance,  end  of  year . 

5,641 

22,155 

375,654 

Sale  of  Subordinated 

Security 

Investment 

In  FY  1990,  the  Agency  proposes  to  sell  its  investment  in  subordinated  securities 
that  were  acquired  as  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  FY  1987  securitized  loan  asset 
sale.  The  subordinated  securities  will  be  sold  without  recourse  now  that  the 
servicing  function  has  been  sucessfully  transferred  to  the  private  sector.  Net 
proceeds  are  projected  to  be  $390  million. 


An  analysis  by  loan  program  of  the  accrued  operating  deficit,  exclusive  of 
unfunded  losses  and  rental  assistance,  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  In 
accordance  with  the  accounting  principles  and  standards  followed  by  FmHA,  this 
schedule  is  prepared  on  an  accrual  basis. 


Operating  Income  and  Expense  Statement 
(in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 

Very-Low  Income  Housing 

Repair  Loan 

Program 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

592,960 

536,972 

531 ,602 

Alaska . 

— 

70,000 

69,300 

Arizona . 

54,890 

70,000 

69,300 

Arkansas . 

169,080 

152,172 

150,650 

California . 

134,590 

121,131 

119,920 

Colorado . 

24,930 

70,000 

69,300 

Connecticut . 

— 

70,000 

69,300 

Delaware . . 

62,090 

70,000 

69,300 

Florida . 

98,150 

88,335 

87,452 

Georgia . 

161,030 

144,927 

143,478 

Hawaii . 

2,490 

70,000 

69,300 

Idaho . 

17,930 

70,000 

69,300 

Illinois . 

219,380 

197,442 

195,468 

Indiana . 

36,980 

70,000 

69,300 

Iowa . 

314,230 

282,807 

279,979 

Kansas . 

66,850 

70,000 

69,300 

Kentucky. . . 

588,740 

529,866 

524,567 

Louisiana . 

234,210 

210,789 

208,681 

Maine . 

306,470 

275,823  .  . 

273,065 

Maryland . 

66,980 

70,000 

69,300 

Massachusetts . 

64,540 

70,000 

69,300 

Michigan . 

150,780 

135,702 

134,345 

Minnesota . 

122,200 

109,980 

108,880 

Mississippi . 

715,420 

647,186 

640,714 

Missouri . 

331,370 

298,233 

295,251 

Montana . . 

37,500 

70,000 

69,300 

Nebraska . 

19,770 

70,000 

69,300 

Nevada . 

22,200 

70,000 

69,300 

New  Hampshire . 

42,280 

70,000 

69,300 

New  Jersey . 

50,580 

70,000 

69,300 

New  Mexico . 

74,330 

70,000 

69,300 

New  York . 

311,930 

280,737 

277,930 

North  Carolina . 

619,160 

557,244 

563,819 

North  Dakota . 

3,000 

70,000 

69,300 

Ohio . 

169,200 

152,280 

150,757 

Oklahoma . 

80,300 

72,270 

71,547 

Oregon . 

75,950 

70,000 

69,300 

Pennsylvania . 

1  ,006,700 

907,830 

910,899 

Rhode  Island . 

7,350 

70,000 

69,300 

South  Carolina . 

330,940 

297,846 

294,868 

South  Dakota . 

75,480 

70,000 

69,300 

Tennessee . 

310,990 

279,891 

277,092 

Texas . 

1,053,840 

951,764 

954,393 

Utah . 

19,220 

70,000 

69,300 

Vermont . 

64,360 

70,000 

69,300 

Virginia . 

136,920 

123,228 

112,137 

Washington . 

49,220 

70,000 

69,300 

West  Virginia . 

221,460 

199,314 

197,321 

Wiscons in . 

189,320 

170,388 

168,684 

Wyoming . 

— 

70,000 

69,300 

Puerto  Rico . 

172,240 

155,016 

153,466 

Trust  Territories.. 

1,624,618 

1,473,827 

1,471,236 

Virgin  Islands . 

— 

70,000 

69,300 

Total,  Available  or 
Estimate . 

'  11,307,148 

11,173,000 

11,100,000 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN 

OF  OBLIGATIONS 

1989  and  Estimated 

1990 

and  1991 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 

Low  Income  Loan  Program- 

-Direct  Loans 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

24,960,830 

25,460,047 

12,730,023 

Alaska . 

2,711,460 

2,765,689 

1,382,845 

Arizona . 

..  16,782,910 

17,118,568 

8,559,284 

Arkansas . 

28,857,140 

29,434,283 

14,717,141 

California . 

60,920,132 

65,239,105 

32,619,553 

Colorado . 

9,356,580 

9,543,712 

4,771,856 

Connecticut . 

19,308,990 

19,695,170 

9,847,585 

Delaware . 

3,230,450 

3,295,059 

1,647,530 

Florida . 

38,240,990 

39,005,810 

19,502,905 

Georgia . 

42,437,540 

46,386,861 

23,193,431 

Hawaii . 

9,462,800 

9,652,056 

4,826,028 

Idaho . 

5,690,560 

5,804,371 

2,902,186 

Illinois . 

28,124,520 

28,687,010 

14,343,505 

Indiana . 

24,052,150 

24,533,193 

12,266,597 

Iowa . 

..  26,156,520 

26,679,650 

13,339,825 

Kansas . 

7,432,320 

7,580,966 

3,790,483 

Kentucky . 

41,335,840 

42,162,557 

21,081,278 

Louisiana . 

21,529,050 

21  ,959,631 

9,881,834 

Maine . 

33,288,210 

33,953,974 

15,279,288 

Maryland . 

20,520,630 

20,931,043 

9,418,969 

Massachusetts. . . . 

33,881,530 

34,559,161 

15,551 ,622 

Mi chigan. . 

38,015,230 

38,775,535 

17,448,991 

Mi nnesota . 

19,597,150 

19,989,093 

8,995,092 

Mississippi . 

46,530,720 

50,561  ,904 

22,752,857 

Missouri . 

30,285,220 

30,890,924 

13,900,916 

Montana . 

3,907,150 

3,985,293 

1  ,793,382 

Nebraska . 

..  7,887,680 

8,045,434 

3,620,445 

Nevada . 

5,206,660 

5,310,793 

2,389,857 

New  Hampshire.... 

20,776,380 

21,191,908 

9,536,358 

New  Jersey . 

25,830,390 

26,346,998 

11  ,856,149 

New  Mexico . 

..  11,110,000 

11,332,200 

5,099,490 

New  York . 

34,985,770 

35,685,485 

16,058,468 

North  Ca roli na. . . 

51,446,340 

55,575,837 

25,009,127 

North  Dakota . 

3,207,860 

3,272,017 

1,472,408 

Ohio . 

48,710,760 

49,684,975 

22,358,239 

Oklahoma . 

15,165,610 

15,468,922 

6,961 ,015 

Oregon . 

19,214,040 

19,598,321 

8,819,244 

Pennsylvania . 

63,171,100 

67,535,092 

30,390,791 

Rhode  Island . 

..  7,397,470 

7,545,419 

3,395,439 

South  Carolina... 

42,420,650 

43,269,063 

19,471,078 

South  Dakota . 

..  6,624,440 

6,756,929 

3,040,618 

Tennessee . 

45,428,430 

46,336,999 

20,851,649 

Texas . . 

..  30,719,260 

31,333,645 

14,100,140 

Utah . 

9,084,930 

9,266,629 

4,169,983 

Vermont . 

14,982,770 

15,282,425 

6,877,091 

Vi rginia . 

..  42,374,440 

43,221 ,929 

19,449,868 

Washington . 

18,840,680 

19,217,494 

8,647,872 

West  Virginia.... 

..  20,518,110 

20,928,472 

9,417,812 

Wiscons in . 

..  27,820,050 

28,376,451 

12,769,403 

Wyomi  ng . 

..  5,009,230 

5,109,415 

2,299,237 

Puerto  Rico . 

43,045,060 

47,006,533 

20,138,934 

Trust  Territories 

6,926,080 

7,064,602 

3,179,071 

Virgin  Islands... 

..  2,342,500 

2,389,350 

1,075,208 

Total,  Available 

or 

Estimate .  1,266,863,312  1,310,804,000 


609,000,000 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 


Low  Income  Loan  Program-Guaranteed  Loans 


1989  1990  1991 


Amount  Amount  Amount 


Alabama .  --  —  11,533,401 

Alaska .  --  —  1  ,252,857 

Arizona .  —  —  7,754,711 

Arkansas .  —  —  13,333,730 

California .  —  —  29,553,315 

Colorado .  --  —  4,323,301 

Connecticut .  —  —  8,921,912 

Delaware .  —  —  1,492,662 

Florida .  —  --  17,669,632 

Georgia .  --  —  21,013,248 

Hawaii . —  --  4,372,381 

Idaho .  —  —  2  ,629,380 

Illinois .  —  —  12,995,216 

Indiana .  —  —  11,113,536 

Iowa .  --  —  12,085,882 

Kansas .  —  —  3,434,178 

Kentucky .  —  —  19,099,638 

Louisiana .  —  —  9,947,713 

Maine .  —  —  15,381,150 

Maryland .  —  —  9,481,762 

Massachusetts .  —  —  15,655,300 

Michigan .  —  —  17,565,317 

Minnesota .  —  —  9,055,059 

Mississippi .  —  —  22,904,543 

Missouri .  ■ —  —  13,993,589 

Montana .  —  —  1  ,805,338 

Nebraska. . . .  —  —  3,644,581 

Nevada .  —  —  2,405,789 

New  Hampshire .  —  —  9,599,934 

New  Jersey .  —  —  11  ,935,190 

New  Mexico .  —  —  5,133,487 

New  York .  —  —  16,165,525 

North  Carolina .  —  —  25,175,854 

North  Dakota .  —  —  1,482,224 

Ohio .  —  —  22,507,294 

Oklahoma .  —  —  7  ,007,422 

Oregon .  —  —  8,878,039 

Pennsylvania .  —  —  30,593,397 

Rhode  Island .  —  ' —  3,418,075 

South  Carolina .  —  —  19,600,886 

South  Dakota .  —  —  3,060,889 

Tennessee .  —  —  20,990,660 

Texas .  —  —  14,194,141 

Utah .  —  4,197,783 

Vermont .  —  —  6,922,939 

Virginia .  —  —  19,579,534 

Washington .  —  —  8,705,525 

West  Virginia .  —  —  9,480,598 

Wisconsin .  —  —  12,854,532 

Wyoming .  —  —  2,314,565 

Puerto  Rico .  —  —  21,499,747 

Trust  Territories..  —  —  3,200,265 

Virgin  Islands...,.  —  1,082,374 


Total,  Available  or 

Estimate.........  — —  ■"  594,000,000 
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Farmers  Home  Admlnins tration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 


Rural  Housing  Site  Loan  Program 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

California . 

428,000 

— 

Total,  Available  or  1/ 

Es  tima  te . 

428,000 

562,000 

— 

1/  Distribution  cannot  be  determined  in  advance 


Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 


Rural  Rental  Loan  Program 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

20,660,110 

21,073,312 

15,095,926 

Alaska . 

1  ,499,500 

1  ,529,490 

1  ,024,758 

Arizona . 

5,052,120 

5,153,162 

3,452,619 

Arkansas . 

12,778,090 

13,033  ,652 

8,732,547 

California . 

33,515,360 

33,916,910 

23,977,982 

Colorado . 

4,107,020 

4,189,160 

2,806,737 

Connecticut . 

2,907,390 

2,965,538 

1,986,910 

Delaware . 

1  ,455,000 

1,484,100 

994,347 

Florida . . 

20,438,200 

20,846,964 

13,967,466 

Georgia . . 

23,021,550 

23,213,224 

16,806,512 

Hawaii . 

‘  7,203,990 

7,348,070 

4,923,207 

Idaho . 

3,721,930 

3,796,369 

2,543,567 

Illinois . 

12,600,180 

12,852,184 

8,610,963 

Indiana . . . 

11,890,550 

12,128,361 

8,126,002 

Iowa . . . 

8,416,000 

8,584,320 

5,751,494 

Kansas . 

5,445,660 

5,554,573 

3,721,564 

Kentucky . 

14,222,030 

14,506,471 

9,7  T9, 335 

Louisiana . 

13,275,670 

13,541,183 

9,072,593 

Maine . 

11,417,800 

11,646,156 

7,802,925 

Ma  ry land . . .  .* . 

6,670,190 

6,803,594 

4,558,408 

Massachusetts . 

8,930,870 

9,109,487 

6,103,357 

Michigan . 

21,108,320 

21,261,729 

15,499,010 

Minnesota . 

15,870,360 

16,187,767 

10,845,804 

Mississippi . 

16,974,920 

17,314,418 

11,600,660 

Missouri . 

15,414,690 

15,722,984 

10,534,399 

Montana . 

3,869,030 

3,946,411 

2,644,095 

Nebraska . 

6,054,910 

6,176,008 

4,137,925 

Nevada . 

2,866,510 

5,055,100 

3,386,917 

New  Hampshire...... 

4,955,980 

5,055,100 

3,386,917 

New  Jersey . 

2,785,000 

2,840,700 

1  ,903,269 

New  Mexico . 

5,369,100 

5,476,482 

3,669,243 

New  York . 

18,511,810 

18,882,046 

12,650,971 

North  Carolina..... 

33,232,600 

33,628,497 

23,784,746 

North  Dakota . 

151 ,400 

1 ,000,000 

670,000 

Ohio . 

16,730,550 

17,065,161 

11,433,658 

Oklahoma . . 

8,800,460 

8,976,469 

6,014,234 

Oregon . . 

7,355,540 

7,502,651 

5,026,776 

Pennsylvania . 

18,978,980 

19,358,560 

14,223,888 

Rhode  Island....... 

— 

1,000,000 

670,000 

South  Carolina . 

21,008,360 

21,428,527 

14,357,113 

South  Dakota . 

3,174,600 

3,238,092 

2,169,522 

Tennessee . 

20,218,680 

20,623,054 

13,817,446 

Texas . 

19,948,370 

20,347,337 

13,632,716 

Utah . . . 

2,919,650 

2,978,043 

1,995,289 

Vermont . 

3,831,600 

3,908,232 

2,618,515 

Virginia . 

15,865,320 

16,182,626 

10,842,360 

Washington. . . 

7,280,420 

7,426,028 

4,975,439 

West  Virginia . 

7,309,260 

7,455,445 

4,995,148 

Wiscons in . 

13,250,620 

13,515,632 

9,055,474 

Wyoming . 

'  — 

1 ,000,000 

670,000 

Puerto  Rico . 

11,804,530 

12,040,621 

8,669,247 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

1  ,000,000 

670,000 

Virgin  Islands . 

63,600 

1,000,000 

670,000 

Total,  Available  or 

Estimate. . 

554,934,380 

571 ,870,000 

391,000,000 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 


Farm  Labor  Housing 

Loan  Program 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

Arizona . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

Arkansas . 

355,480 

266,610 

359,924 

Ca li f ornia . 

4,138,620 

3 

,103,965 

4,254,376 

Connecticut . 

83,000 

180,000 

300,000 

Florida . . 

1,197,510 

898,133 

1,212  ,479 

Hawaii . 

361 ,850 

271,388 

300,000 

Idaho . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

Louisiana . . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

Maine . 

40,000 

180,000 

300,000 

Maryland . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

Massachusetts . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

Michigan . 

1,412,510 

1 

,077,276  • 

1,454,323 

Mississippi . 

136,510 

180,000 

300,000 

Nevada . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

New  Hampshire . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

New  Jersey . 

883,000 

662,250 

894,038 

New  Mexico . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

New  York . 

1,259,699 

944,774 

1,275,445 

North  Carolina . 

245,000 

183,750 

248,063 

Oregon . 

233,020 

174,765 

235,933 

Pennsylvania . 

35,300 

180,000 

300,000 

South  Carolina . 

160,000 

180,000 

300,000 

Texas . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

Vermont . 

320,000 

240,000 

324,000 

Virginia . 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

Washington . 

584,120 

438,090 

591,422 

Wisconsin . 

180,000 

300,000 

Total,  Available  or 

Estimate . 

11,445,619 

11 

,321,000 

16,250,000 
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Farmers  Home  Adminis tation 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 


Rural  Rental  Assistance  Payments 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

8,495,143 

8,919,900 

$8,603,673 

Alaska . 

1,093,653 

1  ,700,000 

1  ,445,000 

Arizona . 

4,529,270 

4,755,734 

4,042,373 

Arkansas . 

5,070,573 

5,324,102 

4,525,486 

California . 

12,416,828 

12,950,213 

12,029,439 

Colorado . 

3,269,912 

3,433,408 

2,918,396 

Connecticut . 

1,447,157 

1,700,000 

1,445,000 

Delaware . 

508,162 

1  ,700,000 

1  ,445,000 

Florida . 

7,998,028 

8,397,929 

7,138,240 

Georgia . 

6,738,670 

7,075,604 

6,014,263 

Hawaii . 

1,502,392 

1,700,000 

1,445,000 

Idaho . 

3,634,463 

3,816,186 

3,243,758 

Illinois . 

8,230,015 

8,641,516 

7,345,288 

Indiana . . 

6,584,012 

6,913,213 

5,876,231 

I  owa . 

8,881,788 

9,325,877 

7,926,996 

Kansas . 

3,678,651 

3,862,584 

3,283,196 

Kentucky . 

5,468,265 

5,741,678 

4,880,427 

Louisiana . 

6,959,610 

7,307,591 

6,211,452 

Maine . 

9,047,493 

9,499,868 

8,074,888 

Maryland . 

2,242,541 

2,354,668 

2,001 ,468 

Massachusetts . 

2,441,387 

2,563,456 

2,178,938 

Michigan . 

9,743,454 

10,230,627 

8,696,033 

Minnesota . 

'’,169,503 

7,527,978 

6,398,781 

Mississippi . 

10,605,120 

11,047,920 

10,412,490 

Missouri . 

6,363,072 

6,681,226 

5,679,042 

Montana . 

2,021,601 

2,122,681 

1  ,804,279 

Nebraska . 

2,706,515 

2,841,841 

2,415,565 

Nevada . 

1,248,311 

1  ,700,000 

1  ,445,000 

New  Hampshire . 

2,165,212 

2,273,473 

1,932,452 

New  Jersey . 

1,425,063 

1  ,700,000 

1  ,445,000 

New  Mexico . 

3,137,348 

3,294,215 

2,800,083 

New  York . 

4,750,210 

4,987,721 

4,239,562 

North  Carolina . 

14,891,356 

15,548,468 

14,237,956 

North  Dakota . 

2,927,455 

3,073,828 

2,612,754 

Ohio . 

11,168,517 

11,639,488 

10,915,414 

Oklahoma . 

4,606,599 

4,836,929 

4,111,390 

Oregon . 

5,280,466 

5,544,489 

4,712,816 

Pennsylvania . 

5,656,064 

5,938,867 

5,048,037 

Rhode  Island....... 

55,235 

1,700,000 

1,445,000 

South  Carolina . 

9,489,373 

9,963,842 

9,490,934 

South  Dakota . 

3,457,711 

3,630,597 

3,086,007 

Tennessee . . 

7,224,738 

7,585,975 

6,448,079 

Texas . 

17,200,179 

18,060,183 

15,351,160 

Utah . 

3,004,784 

3,155,023 

2  ,681  ,770 

Vermont . 

1,005,277 

1,700,000 

1,445,000 

Virginia . 

5,401,983 

5,672,082 

4,821 ,270 

Washington . 

5,446,171 

5,718,480 

4,860,708 

West  Virginia . 

4,330,424 

4,546,945 

3,864,903 

Wisconsin . 

7,202,644 

7,562,776 

6,428,360 

Wyoming . 

839,572 

1  ,700,000 

1,445,000 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,093,160 

3,247,818 

2,760,645 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

1  ,700,000 

1,445,000 

Virgin  Islands . 

1,447,157 

1,700,000 

1,445,000 

Total,  Available  or 

275,302,287  296,317,000  258,000,000 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund 


Rental  Assistance 


1989  1990  1991 

Amount  Amount  Amount 


Minnesota .  88,376  —  — 

Total,  Available  or  1/ 

Estimate .  88,376  5,000,000  11,800,000 


1/Distribution  cannot  be  determined  in  advance 


\ 


f 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  proposed  language  for  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund: 

For  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  as  authorized  by  7  U.S.C.  1928-1929,  to  be 
available  from  funds  in  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund,  as  follows: 

1  farm  ownership  loans,  L  $  569 ,000 ,000J  $175,000,000,  of  which  [$13,500,000 
shall  not  become  available  for  obligation  until  October  l,  1990,  (for  the 
purposes  of  section  202  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Reaffirmation  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-119,  September  29,  1987), 
to  the  extent  that  this  action  has  the  effect  of  transferring  an  outlay  of 
the  United  States  from  one  fiscal  year  to  an  adjacent  fiscal  year,  such 
transfer  is  a  necessary  (but  secondary)  result  of  a  significant  policy 

2  change)  and  $475,500,000J  $150,000,000  shall  be  guaranteed  1  pans  and 

3  $50,000,000  of  such  guaranteed  loans  may  be  subsidized;  [.$7,000,000  for 
water  development,  use,  and  conservation  loans,  of  which  $1,500,000  shall 
be  guaranteed  1 oans ; J  «operati ng  loans,  L$3, 500,000,000]  $3,100,000,000,  of 

4  which  $2,600,000,000  shall  be  guaranteed  loans  and  $350,000,000  of  such 

5  guaranteed  loans  may  be  subsidized;  [.Indian  tribe  land  acquisition  loans  as 

6  authorized  by  25  U.S.C.  488,  $1,000,000;J  for  direct  emergency  [insured  and 
guaranteedj  loans,  [$600,000,000J  $25,000,000  to  meet  the  needs  resulting 
from  natural  disasters;  and  for  matching  grants  authorized  by  section 
502(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  (7  U.S.C.  5101-5106), 
[$3,500,000J  $2,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not 
previously  reimbursed,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1988(a)), 

7  [$4,120, 159, 000J  $6,014,356,000.  In  addition,  $33,227,000  is  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  interest  rate, 

by  no  more  than  an  average  of  3%,  on  FY  1991  guarantees  totaling 
$400,000,00(1).  No  other  funds  may  be  added  to  this  amount  for  the  purpose 

of  reducing  interest  rates.  (Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Related 

Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1990.) 

The  first  change  deletes  language  that  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  relates  to  a 
one-time  transfer  that  has  been  completed. 

The  second  change  adds  this  language  to  indicate  the  amount  of  guaranteed  farm 
ownership  loans  which  may  be  subsidized  under  the  new  interest  subsidy  program. 

The  third  change  deletes  this  language  since  no  programs,  direct  or  guaranteed, 
are  proposed  for  soil  and  water  loans  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  fourth  change  adds  this  language  to  indicate  the  amount  of  guaranteed  farm 
operating  loans  which  may  be  subsidized  under  the  new  interest  subsidy  program. 

The  fi fth  change  deletes  this  language  since  no  program  is  proposed  for  Indian 
tribe  land  acquisition  loans  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  sixth  change  deletes  the  language  for  guaranteed  loans  and  changes  the 
reference  from  insured  to  direct  loans. 

t 

The  seventh  change  adds  this  language  to  provide  appropriated  funds  for  the 
maximum  expected  lifetime  interest  subsidy  cost  on  subsidized  guaranteed  loans 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1991.  The  language  also  sets  a  limit  on  the  average 
subsidy  rate  and  on  the  dollar  amount  of  loans  that  may  be  subsidized. 
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Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
(a)  On  Basis  of  Loan  and  Grant  Levels 


Program  Loan  and  Grant  Levels,  1990 .  $4,704,100,000 

Program  Loan  and  Grant  Levels,  1991 .  3,315,500,000 

Decrease  in  Loan  and  Grant  Levels .  -1,383,500,000 


Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 . 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1989 . 

Total . 

Grarnm-Rudman-Holl i ngs  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177)... 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Adjustment  in  1991 

Budget  estimate,  Current  Law,  1991 . 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 . 

Total  in  1991 . 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 . 


$4,671,600,000 

+32,500,000 

4,704,100,000 

-40,300,000 

4,663,800,000 

3,302,000,000 

+13,500,000 

3,315,500,000 

-1.348,300,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  loan  and  grant  levels) 


Item  of  Change 

1990 

Authori zed 

Program 

Changes 

1991 

Estimated 

Farm  ownership  loans: 

Di rect . 

$  80,000,000 

-$  41,500,000 

$  38,500,000a/ 

150,OOO.OOOF/ 

Guaranteed . 

719^279^0005/ 

-569 ' 279 ' 000 

Farm  operating  loans: 

Di rect . 

932,500,000c/ 

2,315,985,000b/ 

600,000,000 

-43?, 500, 000 

500,000,000 

Guaranteed . 

+284*015^000 

2,600|000,’000b/ 

25,000,000 

Emergency  disaster  loans.... 

-575^  000 ' 000 

Soi 1  and  water  loans: 

Di rect . 

5,500,000 

-5,500,000 

»  — 

Guaranteed . . . 

1,' 480,' 000 

-1,'  480,’  000 

. 

Indian  tribe  land 

acquisition  loans . 

1,000,000 

-1,000,000 

Watershed  protection  and 

flood  prevention  loans.... 

4,000,000 

-4,000,000 

Resource  conservation  and 
development  loans . 

600,000 

-600,000 

State  mediation  grants . 

3, 456 ',000 

-1 ,456^000 

2,000,000 

TOTAL  (adjusted) . 

4,663,800,000 

-1,348,300,000 

3,315,500,000 

a/  Includes  $13,500,000  that  will  become  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year 
T991  as  provided  by  P.L.  101-161. 


b/  The  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  farm  operating  guaranteed  loans  to  farm 
ownership  guaranteed  loans.  The  Agency  transferred  $250,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990  and  proposes  a  transfer  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1991,  if  necessary,  to  fund 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  Farm  Credit  System  land. 

c/  Includes  a  $32,500,000  transfer  from  the  fiscal  year  1989  unobligated  balance 
Tn  the  direct  operating  loan  program  to  the  direct  operating  loan  program  in 
fiscal  year  1990  as  provided  by  the  1989  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 

P.L.  101-45. 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  loan  and  grant  levels) 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1989 

1990 

Increase  or 

1991 

Project 

Actual 

Estimated 

Decrease 

Estimated 

Farm  ownershi p  loans: 

Di  rect . 

$  94,933 

305,159b/ 

$  80,000 

-$41,500(1) 

-569,279(2) 

$  38,500a/ 

150,000b/ 

Guaranteed . 

719,279b/ 

Farm  operating  loans: 

Di rect . 

856,018 

879,174b/ 

73,493 

932,500c/ 

2,315,935b/ 

600,000 

-432,500(3) 

+284,015(4) 

-575,000(5) 

500,000 

2,600,000b/ 

25,000 

Gua  ranteed . 

Emergency  disaster  loans.. 
Soil  and  water  loans: 

Di rect . 

5,499 

5,500 

-5,500(6) 

-1,480(6) 

Guaranteed . 

"440 

U480 

Indian  tribe  land 

acquisition  loans . 

120 

1,000 

-1,000(7) 

Watershed  protection  and 

flood  prevention  loans.. 
Resource  conservation  and 

— 

4,000 

-4,000(8) 

-• 

development  loans . 

600 

-600(9) 

-1,456(10) 

State  mediation  grants.... 

3,000 

3,456 

2,000 

TOTAL  (adjusted) . 

2,217,836 

4,663,800 

-1,348,300 

3,315,500 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol  1  i  ngs 

Reduction . 

-- 

40,300 

TOTAL  LEVELS . 

2,217,836 

4  ,704,100 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement  and  the 
Available  Funds  and  Staff  Years  Table. 


a/  Includes  $13,500,000  that  will  become  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year 
T9 9 1  as  provided  by  P.L.  101-161. 

b/  The  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  farm  operating  guaranteed  loans  to  farm 
ownership  guaranteed  loans.  The  Agency  transferred  $250,000,000  in  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990  and  proposes  a  transfer  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1991,  if  necessary,  to 
fund  loans  for  the  purchase  of  Farm  Credit  System  land. 

c/  Includes  a  $32,500,000  transfer  from  the  fiscal  year  1989  unobligated  balance 
Tn  the  direct  operating  loan  program  to  the  direct  operating  loan  program  in 
fiscal  year  1990  as  provided  by  P.L.  101-45. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  its  associated  loan  programs  are 
authorized  by  title  III  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as 
amended.  The  State  Mediation  Grant  Program  is  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987. 

This  fund  is  used  to  insure  or  guarantee  farm  ownership,  soil  and  water,  farm 
operating,  emergency,  Indian  tribe  land  acquisition,  watershed  protection,  flood 
prevention,  and  resource  conservation  and  development  loans. 

Public  Law  92-419,  approved  August  30,  1972,  abolished  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Direct  Loan  Account  and  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund  and 
provided  for  transfer  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of,  and  authori zati ons 
applicable  to,  these  accounts  to  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund.  It  also 
provided  for  transfer  from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  the  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  applicable  to  loans  for  water  systems  and  waste  disposal 
faci  1  ities. 
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Real  Estate  Loans 


Subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  contains  the 
authorizations  for  farm  ownership  loans,  recreation  loans,  and  soil  and  water 
loans  to  individuals,  and  to  farm  cooperatives  and  private  domestic  corporations 
and  partnerships  that  are  controlled  by  farmers  and  ranchers,  engaged  primarily 
and  directly  in  farming  or  ranching  in  the  United  States.  Soil  and  water  and 
recreation  loans  are  each  contained  as  a  separate  type  of  loan  because  the  law 
sets  forth  eligibility  requirements  for  these  loans  that  differ  somewhat  from 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  farm  ownership  loans.  In  most  respects, 
however,  soil  and  water,  recreation  and  farm  ownership  loans  are  subject  to 
similar  authorizations  and  limitations  but  not  purposes.  Direct  loan  borrowers 
are  required  to  graduate  to  other  credit  sources  when  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

Farm  Ownership  Loans.  Farm  ownership  loans,  accompanied  by  supervisory 
assistance  in  farm  and  financial  management,  preserve  and  improve  the  family 
farm  pattern  of  American  agriculture  and  strengthen  the  economy  of  rural 
communities. 

Farm  ownership  loans  are  used  for: 

1.  Maintaining  family  farms:  Farm  ownership  loans  help  owner-operators 
restructure  their  debts,  including  those  who  are  highly  leveraged  who 
utilize  their  real  estate  equities  to  refinance  heavy  short-term  debts.  In 
other  instances,  the  owner-operators  use  real  estate  credit  and  assistance 
to  make  further  adjustments  in  their  operations,  to  comply  with  local 
sanitation  and  pollution  abatement  requirements,  to  keep  up  with  advances  in 
agricultural  technology,  to  better  utilize  their  land  and  labor  resources 
and  to  meet  changing  market  requirements.  Farm  ownership  loans  may  be  used 
to  finance  income  producing  recreational  enterprises  or  other  nonfarm 
enterprises  which  supplement  but  do  not  supplant  farm  income. 

2.  Purchase  and  development  of  farms:  One  of  the  functions  of  the  farm  owner- 
ship  loan  program  is  to  assist  farmers,  especially  beginning  farmers,  in  the 
purchase  and  enlargement  of  farms.  Applicants  eligible  for  these  loans  may 
use  this  assistance  for  combining  small  tracts  of  land,  making  basic  soil 
improvements,  establishing  permanent  pastures,  improving  dwellings  and 
essential  farm  buildings,  developing  land  and  water,  controlling  pollution, 
producing  or  saving  energy,  adding  a  nonfarm  enterprise  and  taking  other 
measures  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  income-producing  capacity  of  their 
holdings. 

Farm  ownership  loans  are  made  to  eligible  individuals,  cooperatives,  corpora¬ 
tions,  partnerships  or  joint  operators  who  (1)  have  sufficient  training  or  farm 
experience  to  assure  reasonable  prospects  of  success  in  the  proposed  operation, 

(2)  are  or  will  become  owner-operators  of  not  larger  than  family-size  farms,  and 

(3)  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevailing 
private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  or  near  where  the 
applicant  resides  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time. 

Loans  are  made  for  40  years  or  less.  A  direct  loan  may  not  exceed  $200,000  and 
a  guaranteed  loan  may  not  exceed  $300,000.  The  interest  rate  for  direct  loans 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  does  not  exceed  the 
cost -of -money  to  the  Government,  plus  up  to  one  percent  additional.  However, 
loans  to  limited  resource  borrowers  bear  interest  of  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cost-of -money  but  not  less  than  five  percent  per  year.  The  applicable 
interest  rate  is  increased  by  two  percent  if  the  project  being  financed  involves 
the  use  of  prime  farm  land  for  non-farm  purposes.  The  interest  rate  for 
guaranteed  loans  is  negotiated  by  the  lender  and  the  borrower  and  may  be 
subsidized  under  the  interest  buy-down  program.  In  addition,  a  specific  amount 
of  guaranteed  loans  may  be  subsidized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  interest 
subsidy  so  that  moderate-income  borrowers  may  move  from  the  direct  loan  program 
to  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 
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Soil  and  Water  Loans.  Soil  and  water  loans  are  made  to  individuals, 
cooperatives,  corporations,  partnerships  or  joint  operators  who  own  and/or 
operate  a  farm.  Applicants  must  he  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere 
to  finance  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  prevailing  in  the 
community  where  the  farm  is  located.  The  loans  may  be  made  for  soil 
conservation,  development  and  use;  forestation;  drainage  of  farmland; 
establishment  of  permanent  pasture;  pollution  control  and  energy  saving 
measures.  The  loan  limit  is  S200,000  for  a  direct  loan  and  $300,000  for  a 
guaranteed  loan.  The  repayment  period  may  be  up  to  40  years.  The  interest  rate 
for  direct  loans  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  does  not 
exceed  the  cost-of-money  to  the  Government,  plus  up  to  one  percent  additional. 
The  interest  rate  is  increased  by  two  percent  if  the  project  being  financed 
involves  the  use  of  prime  farm  land  for  nonfarm  purposes.  Guaranteed  loans  bear 
an  interest  rate  negotiated  by  the  lender  and  the  borrower. 

Operating  Loans 

Subtitle  B  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  contains  the 
authorization  for  direct  and  guaranteed  operating  loans.  Operating  loans  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are  accompanied  by  supervisory  assistance  in 
farm  and  financial  management.  Operating  credit  is  targeted  to  family  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  private  and 
cooperative  sources,  to  develop  or  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

The  use  of  operating  loan  funds  for  this  purpose  helps  provide  opportunity  for 
farm  operators  to  conduct  successful  farm  operations. 

Loans  are  made  to  assist  (1)  full-time  and  part-time  operators  to  continue  in 
agriculture  and  to  improve  their  farm  and  home  operations,  (2)  part-time  farm 
operators  to  convert  their  farming  operations  to  full-time  and  to  improve  their 
income  and  level  of  living  while  continuing  to  live  in  rural  areas,  (3)  young 
farmers  who  lack  the  necessary  credit  to  acquire  the  resources  needed  for 
success,  and  (4)  rural  youths. 

Operating  loans  are  made  to  individuals,  partnershi ps ,  corporations, 
cooperatives  or  joint  operators  who  operate  not  larger  than  family-size  farms  or 
ranches,  who  (1)  have  sufficient  training  or  farm  experience  to  assure 
reasonable  prospects  of  success  in  the  proposed  operation,  (2)  are  or  will 
become  operators  of  not  larger  than  family  farms,  except  for  rural  youths,  and 
(3)  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevailing 
private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  or  near  where  the 
applicant  resides,  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time. 

Operating  loans  may  be  made  for  paying  costs  incident  to  reorganizing  a  farming 
system  for  more  profitable  operations;  purchasing  livestock,  poultry  and  farm 
equipment;  purchasing  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  farm  supplies 
and  meeting  other  essential  operating  expenses;  financing  land  and  water 
development,  use,  and  conservation;  developing  recreation  and  other  nonfarm 
enterprises;  and  refinancing  existing  indebtedness. 

The  loan  limit  is  $200,000  for  a  direct  loan  and  S400,000  for  a  guaranteed  loan. 
Operating  loans  may  be  scheduled  for  payment  over  periods  from  1  to  7  years 
depending  on  loan  purposes.  The  interest  rate  for  direct  loans  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  does  not  exceed  the  cost-of-money  to  the 
Government,  plus  up  to  one  percent  additional.  However,  loans  to  limited 
resource  horrowers  bear  interest  at  a  rate  three  percent  below  the 
cost-of-money.  The  interest  rate  is  increased  by  two  percent  if  the  project 
being  financed  involves  the  use  of  prime  farm  land  for  nonfarm  purposes.  The 
interest  rate  for  guaranteed  loans  is  negotiated  by  the  lender  and  the  borrower 
and  may  be  subsidized  under  the  interest  buy-down  program.  In  addition,  a 
specific  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  may  be  subsidized  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  interest  subsidy  so  that  moderate-income  borrowers  may  move  from 
the  direct  loan  program  to  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

Direct  loan  borrowers  are  encouraged  to  supplement  their  operating  loans  with 
credit  from  other  sources  when  this  is  feasible.  They  are  required  to  graduate 
to  other  credit  sources  when  able  to  do  so. 
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Emergency  Disaster  Loans 

Emergency  loans  are  made  available  in  designated  areas  (counties)  and  in 
contiguous  counties  where  property  damage  and/or  severe  production  losses  have 
occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  a  natural  disaster.  Areas  may  be  declared  by  the 
President  or  designated  for  emergency  loan  assistance  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agri culture. 

Emergency  loans  are  made  to  established,  eligible,  family  size  farmers,  ranchers 
and  aquaculture  operators.  Partnerships  and  private  domestic  corporations  and 
cooperatives  may  also  qualify,  providing  they  are  primarily  engaged  in 
agricultural  or  aquacultural  production.  Loans  may  be  made  only  for  actual 
losses  arising  from  natural  disasters.  A  farmer  who  cannot  receive  credit 
elsewhere  is  eligible  for  an  actual  loss  loan  of  up  to  $500,000  or  the 
calculated  actual  loss,  whichever  is  less,  for  each  disaster  at  an  interest  rate 
of  four  and  one-half  percent.  The  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1989  waived  the 
requirement  that  applicants  for  emergency  loans  must  have  crop  insurance  for 

1989  crops.  However,  applicants  must  agree  to  obtain  crop  insurance  for  their 

1990  crops  if  they  receive  emergency  assistance  subject  to  certain  exclusions 
and  exemptions. 

Actual  loss  loans  may  be  made  for  physical  losses  to  repair,  restore  or  replace 
damaged  or  destroyed  farm  property,  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and 
supplies,  and  for  production  losses  to  compensate  for  loss  of  income  based  on 
reduced  production  of  crops  and/or  livestock  products  resulting  from  the 
disaster.  Eligible  farmers  may  use  actual  loss  loan  funds  to  purchase 
livestock,  poultry,  or  other  animals  and  pay  costs  incident  to  reorganizing  a 
farming  system  to  make  it  a  sound  operation.  The  reorganized  farming  operation, 
however,  must  be  approximately  equivalent  in  earning  capacity  to  the  operation 
conducted  prior  to  the  disaster.  Under  certain  conditions,  loan  funds  may  be 
used  to  buy  essential  home  equipment  and  furnishings  and  for  limited  refinancing 
of  debts. 

Repayment  terms  for  actual  loss  loans  vary  according  to  the  purposes  of  the 
loan,  type  of  collateral  available  to  secure  the  loan,  and  the  projected 
repayment  ability  of  the  borrower.  Loans  for  actual  production  or  physical 
losses  to  crops,  livestock,  supplies  and  equipment  may  be  scheduled  for 
repayment  for  up  to  seven  years.  Under  some  conditions  a  longer  repayment 
period  may  be  authorized  for  production  loss  loans,  but  not  to  exceed  20  years. 
Generally,  real  estate  will  be  needed  as  security  when  more  than  seven  years  is 
authorized.  Loss  loans  for  actual  losses  to  real  estate  will  generally  be 
scheduled  for  repayment  within  30  years  but  under  some  conditions  may  be 
scheduled  for  up  to  40  years. 

Loans  to  Associations  and  Groups 

Subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  contains  the 
authorization  for  Indian  tribe  land  acquisition  loans.  In  addition,  watershed 
works  of  improvement  and  flood  prevention  loans  are  made  to  associations  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  83-566),  and  resource 
conservation  and  development  loans  are  made  to  associations  under  section  102  of 
Public  Law  87-703,  and  other  existing  Departmental  authorities. 

Indian  Tribe  Land  Acquisition  Loans.  Public  Law  91-229,  approved  April  11, 

1970,  authorized  loans  to  any  Indian  tribe  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  tribal  corporation  established  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act,  which  does  not  have  adequate  uncommitted  funds,  to  acquire  lands  or 
interest  in  lands  within  the  tribe's  reservation  or  Alaskan  Indian  community,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  use  of  the  tribe  or  the 
corporation  or  the  members  thereof.  Loans  are  made  for  40  years  or  less.  The 
interest  rate  for  these  loans  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
does  not  exceed  the  cost-of-iiioney  to  the  Government,  plus  up  to  one  percent 
additional,  except,  those  tribes  that  are  unable  to  pay  the  higher  rate  may  be 
charged  a  lower  interest  rate. 
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Watershed  Works  of  Improvement  and  Flood  Prevention  Loans.  Loans  are  made  to 
local  organizations  for  financing  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  installing, 
repairing  or  improving  works  of  improvement  and  water  storage  facilities, 
purchasing  sites  or  rights-of-way  and  for  related  costs  in  approved  watershed 
works  of  improvement  and  flood  prevention  projects.  FmHA  has  been  assigned 
responsibility  for  making  these  loans  to  sponsors  of  such  projects  approved  for 
operation  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  No  loan  may  he  made  until  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  local  organization  have  agreed  on  a  plan  for  works 
of  improvement.  Public  Law  92-419,  approved  August  30,  1972,  provided  for 
making  such  loans  on  a  direct  basis  under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund. 

These  loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  50  years  at  an  interest  rate  based  on 
the  average  rate  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  obligations  of  similar  maturity. 
For  any  single  plan  for  works  of  improvement,  the  amount  of  the  loan  may  not 
exceed  $10  million. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Loans.  Loans  are  made  to  local  sponsoring 
organizations  when  needed  for  financing  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
installing,  repairing  or  improving  works  of  improvement,  purchasing  sites  or 
rights-of-way  and  for  related  costs  in  approved  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been  assigned 
responsibility  for  making  these  loans  to  sponsors  of  resource  conservation  and 
development  projects  approved  for  operation  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

No  loan  may  be  made  until  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  local 
organization  have  agreed  on  a  plan  for  development  work.  Public  Law  92-419, 
approved  August  30,  1972,  provided  for  making  such  loans  on  a  direct  basis  under 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund. 

These  loans  are  repayable  in  not  more  than  30  years.  Loans  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  based  on  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  obligations  of 
simi lar  maturity. 


State  Mediation  Grants 


Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  contains  the  authorization  for 
state  mediation  grants.  Grants  are  made  to  states  which  have  been  certified  by 
FmHA  as  having  an  agricultural  loan  mediation  program.  Grants  will  be  solely 
for  operation  and  administration  of  the  state's  agricultural  loan  mediation 
program.  A  grant  will  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  fiscal  year  funds  that 
a  qualifying  state  requires  to  operate  and  administer  its  agricultural  loan 
mediation  program.  In  no  case  will  the  total  amount  of  a  grant  exceed  $500,000 
annual ly. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASES 


The  FY  1991  Budget  proposes  to  continue  the  initiative  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  to  shift  from  direct  loan  programs  to  guaranteed  loan  programs.  The 
focus  on  guaranteed  lending  will  facilitate  graduations  of  loans  from  FmHA  to 
private  lenders,  and  the  transfer  of  most  loan  making  responsibilities  to 
private  lenders  will  enable  FmHA  to  concentrate  on  providing  supervised  credit 
assistance  to  needy  borrowers,  insure  an  effective  guarantee/graduation  process, 
and  allow  for  improved  servicing  of  the  existing  portfolio.  The  adequate 
servicing  and  supervision  of  delinquent  farmer  program  loans  to  assist  borrowers 
to  overcome  financial  and  management  difficulties  and  to  protect  the 
Government's  interest  is,  and  continues  to  be,  a  prime  concern  of  FmHA.  The 
Agency  makes  every  effort  possible  to  assist  financially  pressed  farm  borrowers 
to  overcome  their  difficulties.  FmHA  has  found  It  necessary,  in  recent  past 
times  of  economic  stress,  to  assist  applicants  and  borrowers  to  remain  in 
farming  with  some  of  the  most  lenient  lending  policies  in  its  history. 
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The  1991  Budget  includes  a  major  new  initiative,  a  guaranteed  interest  subsidy 
program.  This  program  will  be  used  to  move  moderate-income  borrowers  from  the 
Agency's  direct  farm  ownership  and  farm  operating  loan  programs  to  the 
guaranteed  loan  programs.  The  interest  subsidy  will  be  from  1  to  4  percent  but 
will  average  no  more  than  3  percent.  This  level  is  anticipated  to  be  sufficient 
to  assist  moderate-income  borrowers  who  are  not  able  to  pay  private  sector  rates 
without  financial  assistance.  The  program  will  enable  FmHA  to  utilize  private 
credit  sources  to  make  and  service  loans.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  guarantees 
assisted  by  interest  subsidy  will  be  authorized  at  $400  million.  This  program 
is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  guaranteed  subsidy  section  (b).  The 
interest  rate  reduction  program,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1987,  will  continue  through  1993.  This  program  requires  a  matching  interest 
rate  reduction  of  up  to  2  percent  by  commercial  banks. 

A  number  of  other  initiatives  FmHA  has  previously  taken  to  expand  the  use  of  the 
private  credit  markets  under  guaranteed  lending  will  be  continued  in  1991. 

Among  them  are: 

Interest  buy-down  program.  The  objective  of  the  interest  buy-down  program 
is  to  afford  farmers  an  opportunity  to  borrow  money  or  continue  a  loan  at 
two  to  four  points  less  than  the  lenders'  going  rate.  FmHA  will  "buy-down" 
one  or  two  points  to  match  a  reduction  by  the  lender.  In  addition,  in 
accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987,  P.L.  100-233,  a 
demonstration  project  will  be  undertaken  in  which  certificates  of 
eligibility  may  be  issued  to  FmHA  eligible  borrowers  to  reduce  the  interest 
rate  paid  by  the  borrowers  on  loans  obtained  from  legally  organized  lending 
institutions  and  Farm  Credit  System  institutions  to  purchase  acquired 
properties  owned  by  institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  certified  to 
issue  preferred  stock  under  section  6.27  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
Such  certificates  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  payable  by  an 
eligible  borrower  on  a  guaranteed  loan  by  not  more  than  four  percent. 

Operation  assist.  Operation  assist  is  a  referral  and  outreach  program  that 
will  continue  to  help  farmers  obtain  operating  credit  under  FmHA's 
guaranteed  loan  program. 

Line  of  credit  authority.  This  authority  allows  a  farmer  to  establish  a 
line  of  credit  with  a  participating  lender  for  certain  guaranteed  farm 
operating  loan  purposes. 


The  following  adjustments  result  in  a  net  decrease  of  $1,348,300,000  for  loan 
and  grant  programs  financed  through  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund. 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $41,500,000  for  direct  farm  ownership  loans  ($80,000,000 

available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  New  real  estate  lending  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum  level 
and  used  to  establish  annual  target  participation  rates  on  a  county  wide 
basis  that  will  ensure  that  members  of  socially  disadvantaged  groups  will 
receive  real  estate  loans  and  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase  or  lease 
inventory  farmland.  Moderate-income  borrowers  will  be  assisted  with  a 
guaranteed  loan  accompanied  by  an  interest  subsidy  from  one  to  four 
percent,  but  will  average  no  more  than  three  percent.  Real  estate  credit 
for  existing  FmHA  borrowers  will  continue  to  be  available  through 
reamorti zati on  and  rescheduling  of  loans  secured  by  real  estate.  Farm 
ownership  loans  for  new  and  beginning  fanners  will  be  served  by  credit 
sales  from  farm  inventory  property. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  program  will  be  maintained  at  a  minimum  level  to 
enable  memoers  of  socially  disadvantaged  groups  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Agency's  long  term  farm  ownership  loan  program. 
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(2)  A  decrease  of  $569,279,000  for  guaranteed  farm  ownership  loans 

(5719,279,000  available  in  1990. 

Need  for  Change.  A  minimum  program  will  be  maintained  to  facilitate 
graduation  of  FmHA  borrowers  to  private  sector  credit  sources.  The 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987  authorizes  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
guaranteed  farm  operating  loans  to  guaranteed  farm  ownership  loans.  In 
FY  1990,  the  Agency  transferred  an  amount  of  $250,000,000  and  proposes  a 
transfer  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1991,  if  necessary,  to  fund  loans  for 
purchases  of  Farm  Credit  System  land.  Excluding  this  1990  transfer,  the 
actual  program  decrease  is  5319,279,000. 

Nature  of  Change.  This  program  will  be  maintained  at  a  minimum  level  to 
give  priority  to  operating  credit  needs.  Of  the  $150  million  level,  $50 
million  may  be  subsidized. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $432,500,000  for  direct  farm  operating  loans  ($932,500,000 

available  in  199~oTT 

Need  for  Change.  The  Agency  will  make  maximum  use  of  the  guaranteed 
operating  loan  program,  in  lieu  of  the  subsidized  direct  loan  program,  to 
facilitate  participation  of  the  private  agricultural  credit  sector.  All 
the  direct  loans  will  be  made  at  the  limited  resource  rate  to  low-income 
,  borrowers.  This  decrease  will  be  offset  by  providing  $350  million  in 
subsidized  guaranteed  loans. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  program  level  will  provide  11,060  direct  loans  in 
FY  1991. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $284,015,000  for  guaranteed  farm  operating  loans 

('$2', 315,955, WTff'YvaTTaVI  e  in  1990). - - - 


Need  for  Change.  The  Agency  will  make  use  of  the  guaranteed  operating  loan 
program  to  facilitate  participation  of  the  private  agricultural  credit 
sector.  In  addition  to  the  new  interest  subsidy  program,  operation  assist, 
line  of  credit  authority,  and  the  existing  interest  buy  down  program  will 
increase  participation  of  lenders  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  Also, 
the  Agency  has  coordinated  and  worked  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  private  lenders  to  increase  participation  in  the  guaranteed  loan  area. 
The  shift  toward  guaranteed  lending  will  facilitate  graduation  of  FmHA 
borrowers  to  private  sector  credit  sources  and  focus  FmHA  staff  resources 
on  servicing  requirements  of  its  delinquent  borrowers.  The  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1987  authorizes  the  transfer  of  funds  from  guaranteed  farm 
operating  loans  to  guaranteed  farm  ownership  loans.  In  FY  1990,  the  Agency 
transferred  an  amount  of  $250,000,000  and  proposes  a  transfer  be  made  in 
fiscal  year  1991,  if  necessary,  to  fund  loans  for  the  purchase  of  Farm 
Credit  System  land.  The  actual  program  increase,  excluding  the  1990 
transfer,  is  $34,015,000. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  program  level  will  provide  26,915  guaranteed  loans 
in  FY  1991. 

(5)  A  decrease  of  $575,000,000  for  emergency  disaster  loans  ($600,000,000 

available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Of  the  $600  million  funding  level  available  in  FY  1990, 
only  $100  mi llion  is  expected  to  be  used  for  3,670  loans,  the  most  loans 
obligated  since  1986.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  the  funding  level  of  $25 
million  will  fund  emergency  actual  loss  loans  and  should  be  sufficient  to 
meet  demand. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  level  of  $25,000,000  reflects  the  anticipated  level 
of  emergency  loans  which  may  be  required. 
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(6)  A  decrease  of  $5,500,000  for  direct  and  Si, 480, 000  for  guaranteed  soil  and 

water  loans  (56,980,000  available  in  1990), 

Need  for  Change.  Elimination  of  the  direct  and  guaranteed  soil  and  water 
loan  programs  reflect  redirection  of  Agency  lending  to  guaranteed  operating 
lending  function.  Also,  historically  there  has  been  very  limited  use  of 
the  guaranteed  soil  and  water  program.  Some  activities  funded  under  the 
soil  and  water  loan  program  may  be  funded  through  the  direct  and  guaranteed 
operating  lending  program. 

Nature  of  Change.  No  program  is  proposed  in  FY  1991. 

(7)  A  decrease  of  $1,000,000  for  direct  Indian  tribe  land  acquisition  loans 

(^1,000,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  These  loans  are  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  land  within 
the  defined  boundaries  of  a  tribe's  reservation.  Most  of  the  available 
land  has  been  acquired  hy  the  loans  now  outstanding. 

Nature  of  Change.  No  program  level  is  proposed  in  FY  1991. 

(8)  A  decrease  of  for  direct  watershed  protection  and  flood 

prevention  loans  ($4,000,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  There  has  been  little  demand  for  this  program  in  recent 
years.  No  loans  have  been  obligated  since  FY  1987. 

Nature  of  Change.  No  program  level  is  proposed  in  FY  1991. 

(9)  A  decrease  of  $600,000  for  direct  resource  conservation  and  development 

loans  ($600,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  There  has  been  little  demand  for  this  program  in  recent 
years.  No  loans  have  been  obligated  since  FY  1985. 

Nature  of  Change.  No  program  level  is  proposed  in  FY  1991. 

(10)  A  decrease  of  $1,456,000  for  state  mediation  grants  (S3, 456, 000  available 

in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Following  peak  demand  for  this  program  in  1990,  the  need 
for  mediation  is  expected  to  decline. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  level  of  $2,000,000  reflects  the  anticipated  level 
of  state  mediation  grants  which  may  be  required. 
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(b)  Appropriation  for  Interest  Subsidies  for  Guaranteed  Loans 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  $33,227,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  +33,227,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

1991 

Estimated 

Appropriation  for  Interest 

Subsi di es : 

Farm  ownership  loans . 

+$12,845 

+20,382 

$12,845 

Farm  operating  loans . 

-- 

-- 

20 ',382 

Total  Appropriation . 

-- 

— 

+33,227(1) 

33,227 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  move  its  rural  credit 
functions  from  direct  lending  to  guaranteed  lending.  Increasing  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  will  enable  the  Agency  to  devote  more  of  its  resources  to  working  on 
public  policy  initiatives  such  as  counseling  and  graduation  and  to  more  effectively 
manage  its  outstanding  portfolio.  The  Economic  Research  Service  has  indicated  rural 
lenders  have  adequate  reserves  for  increased  lending  in  1990  and  1991.  Accordingly, 
more  banks  will  be  able  to  participate  in  our  guaranteed  loan  program.  However,  the 
private  sector  needs  an  incentive  to  participate,  and  we  believe  this  program 
provides  that  incentive. 

Under  this  program,  interest  subsidy  payments  would  he  made  to  guaranteed  lenders  to 
assist  moderate-income  borrowers  who  would  not  be  able  to  pay  private  sector  rates 
without  financial  assistance  to  move  from  the  Agency's  existing  direct  loan 
portfolio  to  the  guaranteed  loan  portfolio.  The  interest  subsidy  will  range  from 
1  to  4  percent,  but  will  average  no  more  than  3  percent  on  $50  million  of  farm 
ownership  subsidized  loans  and  $350  million  of  farm  operating  subsidized  loans.  The 
amount  of  interest  rate  reduction  would  be  tailored  to  individual  borrowers'  ability 
to  cash  flow. 

The  Budget  requests  a  FY  1991  appropriation  sufficient  to  finance  the  full  potential 
costs  of  these  interest  subsidies.  To  assure  adequate  financing,  the  projection 
necessarily  assumes  that  all  loans  will  be  carried  their  full  term  and  that  the 
interest  subsidy  level  will  remain  constant  throughout  the  life  of  the  loan. 

However,  subsidy  amounts  will  be  reevaluated  each  year  in  terms  of  the  borrower's 
income  and  other  factors.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  subsidies  may  be  reduced  or 
that  loans  may  be  repaid  ahead  of  schedule.  In  these  circumstances  Federal  costs 
would,  in  fact,  be  reduced. 

This  approach  of  recognizing  maximum  potential  loss  to  the  fund  in  future  years  is 
in  contrast  to  similar  loan  subsidy  costs  of  direct  loans  which  are  recognized  each 
year  they  actually  occur  and  are  then  requested  in  an  appropriation  to  reimburse  the 
fund  two  years  later.  While  the  budgetary  treatment  for  appropriations  is 
different,  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  Federal  government  for  the  same  amount  of 
subsidy  is  expected  to  be  similar  for  both  types  of  loans.  The  amount  of  subsidy 
will,  however,  vary  with  the  interest  rate  on  the  loans  and  the  rate  the  borrower 
can  afford  to  pay.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are  significant  outlay 
savings  in  the  year  the  loans  are  guaranteed  compared  to  making  a  direct  loan 
because  the  loan  principal  arpounts  will  be  provided  by  the  private  sector  rather 
than  the  Federal  government. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $33, 227,000  for  the  maximum  lifetime  subsidy  cost  on  subsidized 

guaranteed  loans  obligated  in  1991  (zero  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  To  finance  moderate-income  borrowers  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
private  sector  rates  on  guaranteed  loans  without  financial  assistance  and  to 
encourage  more  active  participation,  by  lenders,  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
interest  subsidy  payments  are  proposed  to  be  made  to  guaranteed  lenders. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  requested  will  fund  the  maximum  lifetime  interest 
subsidy  cost  for  subsidized  guaranteed  loans  obligated  in  FY  1991  at  an  average 
interest  rate  reduction  of  3  percent  on  $400,000,000  of  loan  guarantees 
available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1991  of  which  $262.5  million  is 
estimated  to  be  1  year  loans,  $87.5  million  is  estimated  to  be  7  years  and  $50 
million  is  estimated  to  he  longer  term.  After  FY  1991,  the  subsidized 
guaranteed  loan  level  will  increase  $50,000,000  per  year  to  offset  decreases  in 
direct  farm  operating  loans. 
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(c)  Reimbursement  for  Interest  Subsidies  and  Losses 


Appropriation  Act,  1990.. 
Budget  Estimate,  1991.... 
Increase  in  Appropriation 


$4,120,159,000 
6,014,356,000 
+  1,894,1977)0? 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropri ation ) 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Actual 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Reimbursement  for  Interest 
Subsidies  and  Losses: 

Farm  ownership  loans . 

$  861,400 

$1,049,715 

+$  78,566 

$1,128,281 

Farm  operating  loans . 

799,744 

972^053 

+437,861 

1,409,914 

Emergency  disaster  loans . 

1,177,258 

1,635,507 

+598,382 

2,233,889 

Economic  emergency  loans . 

Soil  and  water  conser- 

'534,884 

'  713 '443 

+  86,997 

800,440 

vation  loans . 

Indian  tribe  land 

29,655 

38,619 

+14,225 

52,844 

acquisition  loans . 

Watershed  protection  and 

9,033 

9,663 

+782 

10,445 

flood  prevention  loans . 

Resource  conservation  and 

8,695 

8,863 

+807 

9,670 

development  loans . 

1,993 

2,002 

+731 

2,733 

Other  loan  programs . 

19'934 

22 ' 294 

+1,846 

24,140 

Total  Losses . 

3,442,596 

4,452,159 

+1,220,197(1) 

5,672,356 

Appropriation  for  FY  1986  losses 

reimbursed  in  FY  1989 . 

Amount  of  FY  1987  losses  not 

+35,000 

appropriated  in  FY  1989 . 

Appropriation  for  FY  1987  losses 

-10,000 

reimbursed  in  FY  1990 . 

— 

+10,000 

-10,000(2) 

— 

Amount  of  FY  1988  losses  not 

appropriated  in  FY  1990 . 

-342,000 

+342,000 

Appropriation  for  FY  1988  losses 

not  reimbursed  in  FY  1990 . 

-- 

— 

+342,000(3) 

+342,000 

Total  Appropri ation . 

3,467,596 

4,120,159 

+1,894,197 

6,014,356 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  appropriation  is  proposed  to  reimburse  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
for  funded  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $1 ,220,197  ,000  for  reimbursement  for  interest  subsidies  and 

losses  incurred  in  1989  ($4,452,159,000  in  interest  subsidies  and  losses 

incurred  in  i985~T  — " 


Need  fo’-  Change.  The  amount  requested  will  reimburse  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in  FY  1989.  Interest 
subsidies  resulted  primarily  f<-om  interest  costs  incurred  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  borrower  and  the  rate  the  Government  is 
charged  to  borrow  money.  Until  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1978,  Public  Law  95-334,  August  4,  1978,  many  of  the  loans  made  from  this  Fund 
had  been  subject  to  interest  rates  in  effect  since  1954.  Most  of  these  rates 
were  below  the  Government's  cost-of-money.  Limited  resource  borrowers  may  be 
charged  interest  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  cost-of-money  interest  rate.  The 
increase  results  primarily  from  the  Agency  waiting  off  uncollectible  loans, 
writing  debt  (loans)  down  to  net  recovery  value,  and  writing  off  the  discount 
on  buy  outs  at  the  net  recovery  value.  As  part  of  an  effort  to  improve 
management  of  the  Agency's  portfolio,  write-offs  will  continue  to  be  larger 
than  normal  in  FY  1990  and  FY  1991. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  requested  will  reimburse  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in  FY  1989. 

( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $10,000,000  for  reimbursement  of  interest  subsidies  and  losses 

incurred  in  rY  1987,  not  reimbursed  in  FY  1989. 

Need  fo**  Change.  The  amount  of  losses  not  appropriated  in  FY*  1989  for  FY  1987 
losses  was  $10,000,000. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  of  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in 
FY  1987  was  reimbursed  in  FY  1990. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $342,000,000  for  reimbursement  of  interest  subsidies  and  losses 
incurred  in  Fy  1988,  not  reimbursed  in  Fy  1990. 

Need  for  Change.  The  amount  of  losses  not  appropriated  in  FY  1990  for  FY  1988 
losses  was  $342,000,000. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  requested  will  reimburse  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in  FY  1988  that  were 
not  reimbursed  in  FY  1990. 
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The  following  schedule  presents  an  analysis  of  change  in  the  cash  position  of  the 
Fund. 


Change  in  Cash  Position  of  the  Fund 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Cash  balance,  beginning  of  year . 

.  $2,709,064 

$  20,841 

$  31,477 

Outl ays . 

.  -2,987,318 

-2,670,979 

-1,752,950 

Funds  for  financing: 

Appropriation  for  reimbursement 

of  interest  subsidies  and  losses.... 

.  3,467,596 

4,120,159 

6,014,356 

Appropri ati on  for  grants . 

Appropriation  for  guaranteed  loan 

3,000 

3,456 

2,000 

subsidies . 

. 

-- 

33,227 

Treasury  borrowings....! . 

.  11,240,000 

7,100,000 

6,250,000 

Repayment  of  borrowings  from  Treasury. 

.-10,451,500 

-5,220,000 

-8,540,000 

Repayment  of  borrowings  from  FFB.... 

.  -3,960,000 

-3,322,000 

-1,975,000 

Net  financing  . 

299,096 

2,681,615 

1,784,583 

Cash  balance,  end  of  year . 

20,841 

31,477 

63,110 

An  analysis  by  loan  program  of  the  accrued 
losses,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables, 
principles  and  standards  followed  by  FmHA, 
basis. 


operating  deficit,  exclusive  of  unfunded 
In  accordance  with  the  accounting 
this  schedule  is  prepared  on  an  accrual 
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Operating  Income  and  Expense  Statement 
(In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 
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Total 

<1,018,475 

265,233 

6,445 

4,075,542 

56,467 

10,6% 

134,253 

1,851 

73,569 
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%  65,756 

534,771 

9,957 

8,753 

5,017 

§ 

92,913 
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497 

:  15,903: 
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Loans 

$  106,585 

67,629 

4,932 

1,210,503 

8,616 

4,920 

28,811 

29,575 

:  1,461,571: 

241,216 

308,727 

4,694 

1,664 

35,207 

591.508: 

870,063: 

Operating 

Loans 

$  828,938 

65,755 

906,371 

37,333 

5,776 

60,092 

12,220 

:  1,916,485: 

1,017,623 

214,000 

7,363 

13,237 

3 

8 

Funds  for  program  operations: 

Funds  expended: 

Loans  rrade  hy  the  fund  . 

Purchase  of  loans  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  beneficial  ownership 
Collections  disbursed  to 

investors  . 

Interest  expense . 

Loss  settlement,  gjaranteed 

loans  . 

Interest  buy-down  . 

Artninistrative  expense . 

Grants . 

Other  . 

Total  funds  expended . : 

Funds  received: 

Repaynents  on  loans  . 

Payment  of  interest  on  loans  .. 
Collections  received  for 

investors  . 

Insurance  premium  and 

guarantee  fees  . 

Other  . 

Total  funds  received  . 

OUTLAYS  . : 
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14 
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Water 
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10 
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4,591 
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228,110 
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Loans 
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4,332 
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£8  ** 
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Funds  for  program  operations: 

Funds  expended: 

Loans  made  by  the  fund  . 

Purchase  of  loans  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  beneficial  o**iersh1p 
Collections  disbursed  to 

Investors  . 

Interest  expense  . 

Loss  settlement,  guaranteed 

loans  . 

Interest  buy-down  . 

Administrative  expense . 

Grants . . . 

Other . • . 

Total  funds  expended 

Funds  received: 

Repayments  on  loans  . 

Payment  of  Interest  on  loans  .. 
Collections  received  for 

Investors  . 

Insurance  premium  and 

giarantee  fees  . 

Other  . 

Total  funds  received  . 

OUTLAYS  . 
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Total 

$  593,575 

14.0P1 

6,000 

3,400,736 

105,000 
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gs  R83 

O'  <\J 

CO 

a 

s 

• 

:  259,417: 

Funds  for  program  operations: 

Funds  expended: 

Loans  made  by  the  fund  . 

Purchase  of  loans  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  beneficial  cwiershlp 
Collections  disbursed  to 

investors  . 

Interest  expense  . 

Loss  settlement,  guaranteed 

loans  . 

Interest  buy-down  . 

Administrative  expense . 

Grants  . 

Other  . 

Total  funds  expended . : 

Funds  received: 

Repayments  on  loans  . 

Payment  of  Interest  on  loans  .. 
Collections  received  for 

Investors  . 

Insurance  premium  and 

guarantee  fees  . 

Other  . 

Total  funds  received . : 

OUTLAYS  . : 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Insured  Farm  Ownership  Loan  Program 


1989 

Amount 

1990 

Amount 

1991 

Amount 

Alabama . 

1,293,400 

1,145,000 

549,600 

Alaska . 

— 

210,000 

100,800 

Arizona . . 

— 

508,000 

243,840 

Arkansas . 

2,065,900 

1 ,636,000 

785,280 

California . 

3,606,880 

3,222,000 

1,546,560 

Colorado . 

1,125,200 

1,200,000 

576,000 

Connecticut . 

391,800 

274,000 

131,520 

Delaware. . . . 

342,660 

280,000 

134,400 

Florida . 

663,360 

1,192,000 

572,160 

Georgia . 

1  ,900,790 

1,302,000 

624,960 

Hawaii . 

1,009,000 

403,000 

193,440 

Idaho . 

1  ,244,780 

1  ,021  ,000 

490,080 

Illinois . 

4,925,000 

4,297,000 

2,062,560 

Indiana . 

2,891 ,640 

2,610,000 

1,252,800 

Iowa.* . 

6,846,140 

5,340,000 

2,563,200 

Kansas . 

3,846,700 

2  ,717,000 

1,304,160 

Kentucky . 

3,043,850 

2,435,000 

1,168,800 

Louisiana . 

1,449,360 

1,125,000 

540,000 

Maine . 

574,830 

444,000 

213,120 

Maryland . 

284,250 

634,000 

304,320 

Massachusetts . 

373,240 

380,000 

182,400 

Michigan . . 

1,663,230 

1,546,000 

742,080 

Minnesota . 

4,365,390 

3,393,000 

1,628,640 

Mississippi . 

1,616,010 

1,122,000 

538,560 

Missouri . 

3,926,590 

3,127,000 

1,500,960 

Montana . 

1,513,500 

1,386,000 

665,280 

Nebraska . 

3,528,780 

3,111,000 

1,493,280 

Nevada . 

199,900 

300,000 

144,000 

New  Hampshire . 

339,100 

262,000 

125,760 

New  Jersey . 

356,250 

446,000 

214,080 

New  Mexico . 

1,139,760 

597,000 

286,560 

New  York . 

1,718,260 

1,351,000 

648,480 

North  Carolina . 

2,056,020 

1,781 ,000 

854,880 

North  Dakota . 

2,372,630 

1,800,000 

864,000 

Ohio . 

2,924,490 

2,646,000 

1,270,080 

Oklahoma . 

2,975,970 

2,044,000 

981,120 

Oregon . 

1,054,000 

969,000 

465,120 

Pennsylvania . 

3,269,500 

1,861,000 

893,280 

Rhode  Island . 

301,900 

186,000 

89,280 

South  Carolina . 

1,576,350 

845,000 

405,600 

South  Dakota . 

1,894,310 

1,746,000 

838,080 

Tennessee . 

2,458,440 

1  ,940,000 

931,200 

Texas . 

5,637,580 

5,582,000 

2,679,360 

Utah . 

795,000 

685,000 

328,800 

Vermont . 

683,500 

465,000 

223,200 

Virginia . 

1  ,053,740 

1,356,000 

650,880 

Washington . 

1,344,970 

1,202,000 

576,960 

West  Virginia . 

638,800 

728,000 

349,440 

Wise one  in . 

3,269,680 

2,823,000 

1,455,040 

Wyoming . . 

359,750 

855,000 

410,400 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,961,400 

1,050,000 

504,000 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

210,000 

100,800 

Virgin  Islands . 

t 

59,100 

210,000 

100,800 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima  . . 

94,932,680 

80,000,000 

38,500,000 

4 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 

1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 

Guaranteed  Farm  Ownership  Loan  Program 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama. . . . 

6,877,460 

10,626,263 

2,231,515 

Alas  ka . 

— 

424,575 

89,161 

Arizona . 

— 

4,719,576 

991,111 

Arkansas . 

11,927,800 

15,198,087 

3,191,598 

California . 

2,889,030 

28,062,709 

5,893,169 

Colorado . 

2,952,500 

11,144,245 

2,340,291 

Connecticut . 

— 

2,545,752 

534,608 

Delaware . 

1,477  ,600 

2,618,779 

549,944 

Florida . 

1,134,870 

11,069,519 

2,324,599 

Georgi a . 

5,034,660 

12,090, 198 

2,538,942 

Hawaii . 

— 

3,746,450 

786,755 

Idaho . 

4,230,190 

9,478,212 

1,990,425 

I  Hi  noi  s . 

21,186,920 

•  36,233,628 

7,609,062 

Indiana . 

4,498,280 

22,701 ,344 

4,767,282 

I  owa . 

27  ,310,950 

47,442,240 

9,962,870 

Kansas . 

9,090,520 

23,711,833 

4,979,485 

Kentucky . 

5,463,130 

22,619,658 

4,750,128 

Louisiana . 

10,966,800 

10,444 ,545  • 

2,193,354 

Maine . 

— 

4,130,266 

867,356 

Ma  ry  land . 

1 ,491,100 

5,889,704 

1  ,236,838 

Massachusetts . 

280,000 

3,062,035 

643,027 

Mi chigan . 

15,903,290 

14,359,127 

3,015,417 

Minnesota . 

17,021,130 

30,746,452 

6,456,755 

Mississippi . 

12,440,150 

10,424,165 

2,189,075 

Missouri . 

6,311,790 

29,047,723 

6,100,022 

Montana . 

4,355,070 

12,871,416 

2,702,997 

Nebraska . . 

12,524,090 

28,894,876 

6,067,924 

Nevada . 

— 

2,758,039 

579,188 

New  Hampshire . 

528,000 

2,457,440 

516,062 

New  Jersey . 

680,300 

4,114  ,981 

864 ,146 

New  Mexico . 

1,957,570 

5,548,346 

1,165,153 

New  York . . . 

3,028,930 

12,555,532 

2,636,662 

North  Carolina . 

9,400,560 

16,538,045 

3,472,989 

North  Dakota . 

13,644,490 

16,716,367 

3,510,437 

Ohio . 

4,403,639 

24,576,099 

5,160,981 

Oklahoma . 

11,598,850 

18,992 ,089 

3,988,339 

Oregon . 

2,506,460 

8,999,292 

1,889,851 

Pennsylvania . 

4,817,650 

17,278,504 

3,628,486 

Rhode  Island . 

— 

1,727,171 

362,706 

South  Carolina . 

3,409,570 

7,849,-543 

1  ,648,404 

South  Dakota . 

2,627,870 

16,210,778 

3,404,263 

Tennessee . 

3,299,070 

18,012,170 

3,782,556 

Texas . 

9,215,760 

50,203,033 

9,994,047 

Utah . 

2,013,640 

6,363,530 

1,336,341 

Vermont . 

2,383,000 

3,855,141 

809,580 

Virginia . 

2,482,360 

12,603,084 

2,646,648 

Washington . 

3,080,230 

11,169,719 

2,345,641 

West  Virginia . 

1,284,000 

6,755,837 

1  ,418,726 

Wiscons in . 

33,502,040 

27,507,279 

5,276,529 

Wyoming . 

2,028,500 

7,937,854 

1  ,666,949 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,899,500 

3,396,600 

713,286 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

424,575 

89,161 

Virgin  Islands . 

— 

424,575 

89,161 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima te . 

305,159,319 

719,279,000  1/ 

150,000,000 

1/  Includes  $250  million  transferred  form  guaranteed  farm  operating  authority 
for  purchase  of  FCS  inventory  property. 
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raruiers  none  Administration 

GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 

1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 

Insured  Farm  Operating  Loan  Program 

1989  1990 

Amount  Amount 

1991 

Amount 

Alabama . 

$12,903,850 

$13,856,357 

$7,482,433 

Alas  ka . 

— 

89,575 

48,371 

Arizona . 

1,181,330 

5,454,821 

2,945,603 

Arkansas . 

24,738,380 

19,396,634 

10,474,182 

California . 

22,670,820 

36,785,549 

19,864,196 

Colorado . 

7,486,250 

14,177,592 

7,655,900 

Connecticut . 

527  ,040 

3,232,944 

1,745,790 

Delaware . 

491,880 

3,317,371 

1  ,791,380 

Florida . 

4,579,670 

13,089,305 

7,068,225 

Georgia . 

22,408,640 

15,799,212 

8,531,574 

Hawaii . 

992,230 

4,256,366 

2,298,438 

Idaho . 

18,235,010 

12,393,295 

6,692,379 

Illinois . 

22,839,480 

49,182,962 

26,558,799 

Indiana . 

19,825,000 

31,310,136 

16,907,473 

Iowa . 

40,222,480 

63,198,907 

34,127,410 

Kansas . 

22,412,530 

32,819,530 

17,722,546 

Kentucky . 

15,703,980 

29,100,614 

15,714,332 

Louisiana . 

58,889,200 

13,457 ,902 

7,267,267 

Maine . 

6,447,320 

5,409,518 

» 

2,921,140 

Maryland . 

1,594,000 

7,437,830 

4 ,016,428 

Massachusetts . 

1,865,730 

3,938,220 

2,126,639 

Michigan . 

18,428,950 

19,485, 180 

10,521,997 

Mi nnesota . 

45,423,200 

42,385,543 

22,888,193 

Mississippi . 

59,294,830 

13,622,638 

7,356,225 

Missouri . . . 

19,530,120 

38,198,160 

20,627 ,006 

Montana . 

8,227,730 

16,751,592 

9,045,860 

Nebraska . 

26,452,950 

37,360,066 

20,174,436 

Nevada . 

1,414,790 

3,567,564 

1,926,485 

New  Hampshire . 

981,910 

3,152,635 

1,702,423 

New  Jersey . 

810,500 

4,980, 175 

2,689,295 

New  Mexico . 

5,340,920 

6,922,001 

3,737,881 

New  York . 

14,092,300 

17,333,316 

9,359,991 

North  Carolina . 

17,993,120 

21,117,096 

11,403,232 

North  Dakota . 

50,598,750 

22,066,387 

11,915,849 

Ohio . 

24,562,400 

31,834,202 

17,190,469 

Oklahoma . 

42,988,010 

24,638,328 

13,304,697 

Oregon . 

11,364,890 

11,859,952 

6,404,374 

Pennsylvania . 

18,372,710 

22,313,502 

12,049,291 

Rhode  Island . 

151,960 

2,188,930 

1,182,022 

South  Carolina..... 

12,162,730 

10,273,349 

5,547,608 

South  Dakota . 

8,272,010 

21,846,053 

11,796,869 

Tennessee . 

27  ,023,810 

23,534,597 

12,708,682 

Texas . 

79,288,490 

62,529,667 

30,216,020 

Utah . 

3,288,270 

8,073,094 

4,359,471 

Vermont . 

4,079,180 

5,048,425 

2,726,150 

Virginia . 

7,454,920 

16,435,505 

8,875,173 

Washington . 

17,464,750 

14,370,127 

7,759,869 

West  Virginia . 

1  ,470,930 

8,840,146 

4,773,679 

Wiscons in . 

16,995,310 

32,128,185 

17,349,220 

Wyoming . 

2,800,500 

10,185,833 

5,500,350 

Puerto  Rico . 

3,635,370 

1,573,962 

849,939 

Trust  Territories.. 

10,000 

89,575 

48,371 

Virgin  Islands . 

26,500 

89,575 

48,371 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima  . . 

856,017,630 

932,500,000  1/ 

500,000,000 

1/  Includes  prior  year  carryover  of  $32.5  million  authorized  by  P.L.  101-45 
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Fanners  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Guaranteed  Farm  Operating  Loan  Program 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

8,351,690 

34,259,400 

38,370,528 

Alaska . 

— 

220,500 

246,960 

Arizona . 

1,388,260 

13,484,300 

15,102,416 

Arkansas . 

34,540,440 

47,958,300 

53,713,296 

California . 

31,483,470 

91,131,300 

102,067,056 

Colorado . 

6,382,400 

35,054,100 

39,260,592 

Connecticut . 

230,000 

7,992,000 

8,951 ,040 

Delaware . 

75,000 

8,202,600 

9,186,912 

Florida . 

4,163,350 

32,363,100 

36,246,672 

Georgia . 

26,965,710 

39,062  ,700 

43,750,224 

Hawaii . 

— 

10,522,800 

11,785,536 

Idaho . 

*.  20,477,060 

30,643,200 

34,320,384 

Illinois . 

53,636,010 

121,605,300 

136,197,936 

Indiana . 

13,490,300 

77,415,300 

86,705,136 

Iowa . 

50,135,300 

156,261 ,600 

175,012,992 

Kansas . 

30,455,800 

81,146,700 

90,884,304 

Kentucky . 

7,614,160 

71,952,300 

80,586,576 

Louisiana . 

90,234,110 

33,274,800 

37,267,776 

Maine . 

633,120 

13,374,000 

14,978,880 

Maryland . 

2,400,630 

18,390,600 

20,597,472 

Massachusetts . 

426,570 

9,738,900 

10,907,568 

Michigan . 

34,705,380 

81  ,798,800 

91 ,614,656 

Minnesota . 

54,409,280 

104,799,600 

117,375,552 

Mississippi . 

34,346,820 

33,683,400 

37,725,408 

Missouri . 

18,741,580 

94,446,900 

105,780,528 

Montana . 

12,546,780 

41  ,420,700 

46,391,184 

Nebraska . 

47,075,750 

92,374,200 

103,459,104 

Nevada . 

12,000 

8,821  ,800 

9,880,416 

New  Hampshire . 

30,000 

7,795,800 

6,731,296 

New  Jersey . 

408,700 

12,314,700 

13,792,464 

New  Mexico . 

2,246,800 

17,114,400 

19,168,128 

New  York . 

6,793,080 

42,857,100 

47  ,999,952 

North  Carolina . 

14,483,470 

52,214,400 

58,480,128 

North  Dakota . 

26,776,670 

54,559,800 

61,106,976 

Ohio . 

13,769,810 

78,711,300 

88,156,656 

Oklahoma . . 

30,268,910 

60,919,200 

68,229,504 

Oregon . 

7,915,550 

29,322,900 

32,841,648 

Pennsylvania . 

3,407,960 

55,172,700 

61  ,793,424 

Rhode  Island . 

20,000 

5,412,600 

6,062,112 

South  Carolina . 

10,454,060 

25,400,700 

28,448,784 

South  Dakota . 

13,724,860 

54,104,400 

60,596,928 

Tennessee . 

11,374,030 

58,189,500 

65,172,240 

Texas . 

76,136,180 

120,105,100 

134,517,712 

Utah . 

2,278,250 

19,960,200 

22,355,424 

Vermont . 

3,418,590 

12,507,300 

14,008,176 

Virginia . . 

2,347,470 

40,636,300 

45,512,656 

Washington . 

16,714,800 

35,531,100 

39,794,832 

West  Virginia . 

1,219,730 

21  ,856,500 

24,479,280 

Wisconsin . 

42,194,500 

90,406,800 

107,353,000 

Wyoming . 

6,641,308 

25,184,700 

28,206,280 

Puerto  Rico . 

1,628,500 

3,867,300 

4,331,376 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

220,500 

246,960 

Virgin  Islands . 

ft 

220,500 

246,960 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima  te . 

879,174,198 

2,315,985,000  1/ 

2,600,000,000 

1/  Excludes  $250  million  transferred  to  guaranteed  farm  ownership  for  purchase 
of  FCS  inventory  property. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Insured  Soil  and  Water  Loan  Program 


1989 

1990 

Amount 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

52,000 

45,240 

Alaska . 

— 

30,000 

Arizona . 

— 

30,000 

Arkansas . 

389,320 

358,700 

California . 

307,600 

296,600 

Colorado . 

— 

30,000 

Connecticut . 

— 

30,000 

Delaware . 

— 

30,000 

Florida . 

67,000 

58,300 

Georgia . 

166,600 

144,900 

Hawaii . 

— 

30,000 

Idaho . 

264,810 

230,380 

Illinois . 

9,200 

30,000 

Indiana . 

25,000 

30,000 

Iowa . 

118,200 

102,600 

Kansas . 

279,250 

242,950 

Kentucky . 

106,130 

92,300 

Louisiana . 

97,800 

85,100 

Maine . 

8,440 

30,000 

Maryland . 

— 

30,000 

Massachusetts . 

76,000 

66,120 

Michigan . 

72,000 

62,640 

Minnesota . 

112,530 

97,900 

Mississippi . 

25,170 

30,000 

Missouri . 

118,330 

122,950 

Montana . 

165,590 

164,060 

Nebraska . 

256,230 

242,920 

Nevada . 

102,500 

89,170 

New  Hampshire . 

50,000 

43,500 

New  Jersey . 

33,840 

30,000 

New  Mexico . 

17 ,000 

30,000 

New  York . 

105,650 

91 ,900 

North  Carolina . 

27,390 

30,000 

North  Dakota . 

37,000 

32,200 

Ohio . 

18,000 

30,000 

Oklahoma . 

221,650 

202,850 

Oregon . 

172,320 

169,900 

Pennsylvania . 

290,690 

273,200 

Rhode  Island . 

— 

30,000 

South  Carolina . 

— 

30,000 

South  Dakota . 

— 

30,000 

Tennessee . 

103,500 

90,000 

Texas . 

854,300 

753,240 

Utah . 

83,000 

72,210 

Vermont . 

199,26*0 

183,300 

Virginia . 

— 

30,000 

Washington . 

219,400 

190,870 

West  Virginia . 

2,000 

30 ,000 

Wiscons in . 

101,250 

88,100 

Wyoming . * 

133,000 

115,700 

Puerto  Rico . . 

10,000 

30,000 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

30,000 

Virgin  Islands . 

— 

30,000 

Total,  Available  or 

Estimate . 

5,498,950 

5,500,000 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1969  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Guaranteed  Soil  and  Water  Loan  Program 


1989  1990  1991 

Amount  Amount  Amount 


Alabama .  —  25,000 

Alaska .  —  25,000 

Arizona .  —  25,000 

Arkansas.. .  59,200  48,680 

California .  —  25,000 

Colorado .  —  25,000 

Connecticut .  —  25,000 

Delaware .  —  25  ,000 

Florida .  —  25,000 

Georgia .  35,000  39,000 

Hawaii .  —  25,000 

Idaho .  —  25,000 

Illinois .  —  25,000 

Indiana .  —  25,000 

Iowa .  —  25,000 

Kansas .  176  ,600  85,320 

Kentucky .  —  25,000 

Louisiana .  —  25,000 

Maine .  —  25,000 

Maryland .  —  25,000 

Massachusetts .  —  25,000 

Michigan .  —  25,000 

Minnesota .  —  25,000 

Mississippi .  —  25,000 

Missouri .  —  25,000 

Montana .  —  25,000 

Nebraska .  —  25,000 

Nevada .  —  25,000 

New  Hampshire .  —  25,000 

New  Jersey .  —  25,000 

New  Mexico .  146,000  73,000 

New  York .  —  25 ,000 

North  Carolina .  —  25,000 

North  Dakota .  —  25,000 

Ohio .  --  25,000 

Oklahoma .  —  25,000 

Oregon .  —  25,000 

Pennsylvania . .  —  25,000 

Rhode  Island .  —  25,000 

South  Carolina .  —  25,000 

South  Dakota .  —  25,000 

Tennessee .  —  25,000 

Texas .  —  25,000 

Utah .  —  25,000 

Vermont .  —  25,000 

Virginia .  —  25,000 

Washington .  —  25,000 

West  Virginia .  —  25,000 

Wisconsin .  23,130  34,000 

Wyoming .  —  25  ,000 

Puerto  Rico .  —  25,000 

Trust  Territories..  —  25,000 

Virgin  Islands .  —  25,000 


Total,  Available  or 

Estimate .  439,930  1,480,000 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Indian  Land  Acquisition  Loan  Program 


1989  1990 

Amount  Amount 


Arizona .  —  75,000 

Connecticut .  —  100,000 

Idaho .  120,000  100,000 

Kansas .  ,  —  50,000 

Montana .  —  75,000 

Nebraska .  —  50,000 

North  Dakota .  —  100,000 

Oklahoma .  —  50,000 

Oregon .  —  75,000 

South  Dakota .  —  100,000 

Washington .  —  100,000 

Wisconsin .  —  50,000 

Wyoming .  —  •  75,000 


Total,  Available  or 
Es  tirna  te . 


120,000 


1,000,000 


1991 

Amount 
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Alabama . 

Alaska . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Hawaii . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

1  owa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Ma  ry land . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . .  • 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wiscons in . 

Wyoming . . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Trust  Territories.. 
Virgin  Islands . 

Total,  Available  or 
Es  tlma  te . 


Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Emergency  Loan  Program 


1989  1990 

Amount  Amount 


$146,060 

199,600 

2,284,010 

85,000 


311,610 

619,100 

1,394,090 

1  ,051,880 
16,993,410 
1,513,520 
4,175,460 

255,140 

932,080 

344,590 

5,875,640 

3,326,580 

1,349,810 

353,870 

1,159,900 

167,740 

60,000 

2,079,450 

3,534,040 

205,860 

4,050,160 

1,817,980 

4,370,690 

166,960 

4,460,480 


598,970 

579,730 

2,440,540 

11,300 

111,000 

48,860 

6,142,860 

237,150 

37,500 


r  73,492,620  100,000,000  1/ 


1991 

Amount 


25,000,000  1/ 


1/  Cannot  be  distributed  by  geographic  area  in  advance 
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Fanners  Home  Adni  nis  tration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Insured  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Loan  Program 


1991 

Amount 


1989 

Amount 


1990 

Amount 


Alabama . 

Alaska . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Hawaii . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

I owa . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Ha  rv land . 

Massachusetts . 

Mi chigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

fils 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Uasnlngton . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Trust  Territories.. 
Virgin  Islands . 

Total,  Available  or 
Estimate . 


4',  000, 000  1/ 


1/  Cannot  be  distributed  by  geographic  area  in  advance 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Loan  Program 


1989 

Amount 


1990 

Amount 


1991 

Amount 


Alabama . 

Alaska . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Hawaii . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

I  owa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Ma  ryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Mi nnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoml ng . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Trust  Territories.. 
Virgin  Islands . 

Total,  Available  or 
Es  tima  . . 


600,000  1/ 


1/  Cannot  be  distributed  by  geographic  area  in  advance 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


Interest  Rate  Buydown  Program 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Alas  ka . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Arizona . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Arkansas . 

33,780 

109,785 

109,785 

California. ........ 

37,780 

122,785 

122,785 

Colorado . 

124,754 

405,451 

405,451 

Connecticut. ....... 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Delaware . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Florida . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Georgia . 

35,884 

116,623 

116,623 

Hawaii . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Idaho . 

94,559 

307,317 

307,317 

Illinois . 

1,417,986 

4,108,455 

4,108,455 

Indiana . 

116,426 

378,385 

378,385 

Iowa . . . 

1,631,703 

5,303,035 

5,303,035 

Kansas . 

507,863 

1,650,555 

1  ,650,555 

Kentucky . 

48,677 

158,200 

158,200 

Louisiana . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Maine . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Maryland . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Massachusetts . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Michigan . . 

1,303,768 

4  ,037,346 

4,037,346 

Minnesota . 

1,450,885 

4,215,376 

4,215,376 

Mississippi . 

18,503 

110,135 

110,135 

Missouri . 

501,800 

1,630,850 

1,630,850 

Montana . 

232,124 

754,403 

754,403 

Nebraska . 

209,874 

682,091 

682,091 

Nevada . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

New  Hampshire . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

New  Jersey . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

New  Mexico . 

7,586 

124,655 

124,655 

New  York . 

32,671 

106,181 

106,181 

North  Carolina . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

North  Dakota . 

2,640,886 

8,082 ,088 

8,082,088 

Ohio . 

73,567 

239,093 

239,093 

Oklahoma . 

288,683 

938,220 

938,220 

Oregon . 

44,810 

145,633 

145,633 

Pennsylvania . 

42,000 

136,500 

136,500 

Rhode  Island . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

South  Carolina . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

South  Dakota . 

174,964 

568,633 

568,633 

Tennessee . 

16,200 

152,650 

152,650 

Texas . 

75,708 

246,051 

246,051 

Utah . 

136,707 

444,298 

444,298 

Vermont . 

25,284 

182,173 

182,173 

Virginia . 

4,001 

113,003 

113,003 

Washington . 

33,178 

107,829 

107,829 

West  Virginia . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Wisconsin . 

3,957,887 

12,041,339 

12,041,339 

Wyoming . 

55,651 

180,866 

180,866 

Puerto  Rico . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Virgin  Islands . 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima te . 

15,376 ,149_' 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

1/  Includes  FCS  Demonstration  Project 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


State  Mediation  Program 


1989 

Amount 

1990 

Amount 

1991 

Amount 

Alabama . . 

110,200 

170,840 

99,087 

Arkansas . 

— 

139,886 

81,134 

Indiana . . 

29,090 

37,340 

21  ,657 

I  owa . 

305,000 

255,890 

148,416 

Kansas . 

431,150 

451  ,990 

262,154 

Maine . 

— 

139,886 

81,134 

Minnesota . 

500,000 

500,000 

285,520 

Mississippi . 

75,040 

81,160 

47,073 

Montana . 

75,000 

15,000 

8,700 

Nebraska . . 

168,140 

177,650 

103,037 

New  Mexico . . 

55,050 

59,500 

34,510 

North  Dakota . 

260,020 

375,000 

217,500 

Oklahoma . 

269,870 

262,760 

152,401 

Oregon . 

— 

139,888 

81,135 

South  Dakota . 

97,000 

92,360 

53,569 

Texas . 

500,000 

427,970 

248,223 

Utah . 

12,000 

10,000 

5,800 

Wiscons  in . . 

87,440 

93,880 

54,450 

Wyoming. . . 

25,000 

25,000 

14,500 

Total,  Available  or 
Estimate . 

3,000,000 

3,456,000 

2,000,000 

< 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  proposed  language  for  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund: 

For  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  as  authorized  by  7  U.S.C.  192R  and  R6  Stat. 
661-664,  to  be  available  from  funds  in  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund,  as  follows:  water  and  sewer  facility  loans,  [$430,190,0001 
$350,000,000,  of  which  [$75,000,000]  $50,000,000  shall  be  for  guaranteed 
loans[;  guaranteed  industrial  development  loans,  $95,700,0001;  and 
community  facility  loans,  [$1 1Q, 700, 000]  $95,700,000,  of  which 
[$24,000,000]  $50,000,000  shall  be  for  guaranteed  loans. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse  the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not 
previously  reimbursed,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1 9R8( a ) ) , 
[$1,474,499,000]  $1,666,160,000. 

This  change  eliminates  the  appropriation  language  for  guaranteed  industrial 
development  loans.  No  funds  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
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Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
(a)  On  Basis  of  Loan  Levels 


Program  Loan  Levels,  1990 .  $645,590,000 

Program  Loan  Levels,  1991 .  445 , 700,000 

Decrease  in  Loan  Levels .  -199,890,000 


Adjustment  in  1990 

Appropri  ati  on  Act,  1990 .  $645,590,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol 1 i ngs  Reduct i on ( P.L .  99-177) .  -7,604,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Budget  estimate,  1991 . 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 . 


637,986,000 

445,700,000 

-198,286,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASES 
(On  basis  of  loan  levels  in  Appropriation  Act) 


Item  of  Change 

1990 

Authori zed 

Program 

Changes 

1991 

Estimated 

Direct  water  and  waste 

di sposal  loans . . 

$350,293,000 

-$  50,293,000 

$300,000,000 

Guaranteed  water  and 

waste  disposal  loans . 

74,465,000 

-24,465,000 

50,000,000 

Direct  community  facility  loans.. 

94 \ 381 joOO 

-48  j  68 1 joOO 

45,700,000 

Guaranteed  community  facility 

loans . 

23,829,000 

+26,171,000 

50,000,000 

Guaranteed  business  and 

industrial  loans . 

95,018,000 

-95,018,000 

TOTAL . ■ . 

637,986,000 

-192,286,000 

445,700,000 

Staff -years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expense  Project  Statement. 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  loan  levels) 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Rural  Development  Assistance: 

Direct  water  and  waste 

disposal  loans . 

$332,880 

$350,293 

-$  50,293(1) 

$300,000 

Guaranteed  water  and  waste 

disposal  loans . 

Direct  community  facility  loans. 

95,700 

74,465 

94,381 

-24,465(2) 

-48,681(1) 

50,000 

45,700 

Guaranteed  community  facility 
loans . 

23,829 

+26,171(2) 

50,000 

Guaranteed  business  and 

industrial  loans . 

95,677 

95,018 

-95,018(3) 

Disaster  Asst.  Act  of  1988  a/... 

3,'  445 

io’ooo 

10,000 

Disaster  Asst.  Act  of  1989  F/... 

— 

60,000 

-- 

60,000 

Adjusted  total . 

527,702 

707,986 

-192,286 

515,700 

Authority  available  from 

prior  years . 

-3,445 

-70,000 

_  _ 

-70,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Reduction. . . 

7,604 

-7,604 

TOTAL . . 

524,257 

645,590 

-199,890 

445,700 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expense  Project  Statement. 

a/  The  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988,  P.L.  100-387  provided  $200  million  in 
loan  guarantee  authority,  to  remain  available  until  expended.  Amounts  shown 
represent  estimated  obligations  of  the  guarantee  authority. 

b/  The  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1989,  P.L.  101-82,  provided  an  additional 
1200  million  in  loan  guarantee  authority  with  slightly  different  restrictions. 
The  bill  Making  Technical  Corrections  in  Agricultural  Programs,  P.L.  101-220, 
increased  this  loan  guarantee  authority  by  another  $100  million.  Amounts  shown 
represent  estimated  obligations  of  the  guarantee  authority.  This  $300  million 
authority  is  available  until  expended. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund  under  section  309A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act.  This  Act  provided  for  transfer  to  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  applicable  to  loans  for  water  systems  and  waste  disposal  facilities.  This 
fund  is  used  to  insure  or  guarantee  loans  for  water  systems  and  waste  disposal 
facilities,  community  facilities  and  industrial  development  in  rural  areas.  A 
description  of  each  type  of  loan  follows: 

Direct  water  and  waste  disposal  loans.  Loans  are  made  to  public  bodies, 
organizations  operated  on  a  not  for  profit  basis  and  Indian  tribes  on 
Federal  and  State  Reservations  and  other  Federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  development  of  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
distribution  of  water  or  the  collection,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in 
rural  areas.  A  rural  area  includes  any  area  in  any  city  or  town  which  has 
a  population  of  not  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
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Applicants  must  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms.  FmHA  loans  are  repayable  in 
not  more  than  4(1  years  or  the  useful  life  of  the  facility,  whichever  is 
less.  These  loans  bear  interest  not  in  excess  of  the  current  market  yield 
for  comparable  term  municipal  obligations.  Those  loans,  made  in  areas 
where  the  median  household  income  falls  below  the  higher  of  80  percent  of 
the  statewide  nonmetropolitan  median  household  income  or  the  poverty  level 
and  the  project  is  needed  to  meet  health  or  sanitary  standards,  bear 
interest  not  in  excess  of  5  percent,  the  poverty  line  interest  rate.  The 
intermediate  interest  rate,  which  is  the  poverty  line  rate  plus  one-half 
the  difference  between  the  poverty  line  rate  and  the  market  rate,  with  a 
ceiling  of  7  percent,  applies  when  the  loan  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  poverty  line  rate  and  the  median  household  income  of  the  service 
area  is  not  more  than  100  percent  of  the  nonmetropolitan  median  household 
income  of  the  State. 

Guaranteed  water  and  waste  disposal  loans.  Beginning  in  FY  1990, 
guaranteed  loan  authority  is  available  through  the  water  and  waste  disposal 
loan  program.  Eligible  borrowers  and  loan  purposes  are  similar  to  those 
under  the  direct  water  and  waste  disposal  loan  program  with  the  exception 
that  loans  involving  tax-exempt  obligations  and  loans  involving  a  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (FmHA)  grant  may  not  be  guaranteed.  Normally,  the 
guarantee  will  not  exceed  80  percent,  however,  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  it  may  be  increased  up  to  a  maximum  of  90  percent.  The 
interest  rate  is  negotiated  between  the  borrower  and  lender  and  may  be  a 
fixed  or  variable  rate. 

Direct  community  facility  loans.  Loans  are  made  to  public ‘bodies, 
organizations  operated  on  a  not  for  profit  basis  and  Indian  tribes  on 
Federal  and  State  Reservations  and  other  Federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes,  to  construct,  enlarge,  extend,  or  otherwise  improve  community 
facilities  which  provide  essential  services  to  rural  residents.  Such 
facilities  include  those  providing  or  supporting  overall  community 
development  such  as  fire  and  rescue  services,  health  care,  hydroelectric 
generation,  and  community,  social,  and  cultural  benefits.  Loans  are  made 
for  facilities  which  primarily  serve  rural  residents  of  open  country  and 
rural  towns  and  villages  of  not  more  than  20,000  population. 

Applicants  must  be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms.  Loans  are  repayable  in  not 
more  than  the  useful  life  of  the  facility  or  40  years,  whichever  is  less. 
These  loans  bear  interest  not  in  excess  of  the  current  market  yield  for 
comparable  term  municipal  obligations.  Those  loans,  made  in  areas  where 
the  median  household  income  falls  below  the  higher  of  80  percent  of  the 
statewide  nonmetropolitan  median  household  income  or  the  poverty  level  and 
the  project  is  needed  to  meet  health  or  sanitary  standards,  bear  interest 
not  in  excess  of  5  percent  which  is  the  poverty  line  interest  rate.  The 
intermediate  interest  rate,  which  is  the  poverty  line  rate  plus  one-half 
the  difference  between  the  poverty  line  rate  and  the  market  rate,  with  a 
ceiling  of  7  percent,  applies  when  the  loan  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  poverty  line  rate  and  the  median  household  income  of  the  service 
area  is  not  more  than  100  percent  of  the  nonmetropolitan  median  household 
income  of  the  State.  An  additional  2  percent  is  added  to  the  interest  rate 
if  projects  are  built  on  prime  farmland,  unless  the  borrower  is  a  public 
body  and  there  are  no  suitable  optional  sites. 

Guaranteed  community  facility  loans.  Beginning  in  FY  1990,  guaranteed  loan 
authority  is  available  througn  the  community  facilities  loan  program. 
Eligible  borrowers  and  loan  purposes  are  similar  to  those  under  the  direct 
community  facilities  loan  program  with  the  exception  that  loans  involving 
tax-exempt  obligations  and  loans  involving  a  FmHA  grant  may  not  be 
guaranteed.  Normally,  the  guarantee  will  not  exceed  80  percent,  however, 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  it  may  be  increased  up  to  a  maximum  of  90 
percent.  The  interest  rate  is  negotiated  between  the  borrower  and  lender 
and  may  be  a  fixed  or  variable  rate. 
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Guaranteed  business  and  industrial  development  loans.  These  guaranteed 
loans  are  made  to  public,  private,  or  cooperative  organizations  organized 
for  profit  or  nonprofit,  to  certain  Indian  tribes  or  tribal  groups, 
corporate  entities,  or  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
economic  and  environmental  climate  in  rural  areas.  Such  purposes  include 
financing  business  and  industrial  acquisition,  construction,  conversion, 
enlargement,  repair  or  modernization;  financing  the  purchase  and 
development  of  land,  easements,  rights-of-way,  buildings,  equipment, 
facilities,  machinery,  supplies  and  materials;  and  paying  start-up  costs 
and  supplying  working  capital.  Industrial  development  loans  may  be  made  in 
any  area  that  is  not  within  the  outer  boundary  of  any  city  having  a 
population  of  50,000  or  more  and  its  immediately  adjacent  urbanized  and 
urbanizing  areas  with  a  population  density  of  more  than  100  persons  per 
square  mile.  Special  consideration  for  such  loans  is  given  to  rural  areas 
and  cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  less.  To  obtain  a  loan,  a 
borrower  must  have  the  legal  capacity  necessary  for  constructing, 
operating,  and  maintaining  the  proposed  facility  and  for  obtaining, 
securing,  and  repaying  the  loan.  A  borrower  must  be  financially  sound  and 
so  organized  and  managed  that  efficient  service  will  be  provided.  Loans 
may  be  guaranteed  by  FmHA  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the  loss.  Guaranteed 
loans  may  be  made  with  maturities  of  7,  15  or  30  years,  depending  on  the 
collateral,  and  bear  interest  at  a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  lender  and 
borrower. 

Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988  and  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1989.  The 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988,  P.L.  100-387,  provided  $200  million  for 

loan  guarantees  to  rural  business  entities  suffering  economic  hardship  as  a 
direct  or  indirect  result  of  the  extreme  weather  conditions  faced  by  much 
of  the  Nation  throughout  fiscal  year  1988.  These  loan  guarantees  may  be 
issued  for  up  to  90  percent  of  the  principal  amount  with  a  cap  of  $500,000 
per  borrower.  Additional  loan  guarantee  authority  for  disaster  assistance, 
in  the  amount  of  $200  million  was  made  available  through  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1989,  P.L.  101-82,  to  address  the  adverse  weather 
conditions  suffered  in  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  This  authority  may  be 
used  to  guarantee  principal  and  interest  with  certain  limitations,  such  as, 
the  total  principal  amount  guaranteed  cannot  exceed  $10  million  per 
borrower  and  the  maximum  loss  payable  is  the  lesser  of  the  percentage  of 
guarantee  multiplied  by  the  unpaid  principal  and  accrued  interest  or  $2.5 
million.  For  loans  in  excess  of  $2  million  the  percentage  of  guarantee 
will  be  calculated  so  that  the  guaranteed  portion  of  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  cannot  exceed  $2  million.  For  loans  of  $2  million  or  less,  the 
maximum  percentage  of  guarantee  is  90  percent.  The  bill  Making  Technical 
Corrections  in  Agricultural  Programs,  P.L.  101-220,  authorized  an 
additional  $100  million  in  guaranteed  loan  authority  for  this  program  as 
well  as  included  earthquakes  in  the  list  of  adverse  conditions  eligible  for 
assistance.  Although  this  guarantee  authority  is  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  it  is  anticipated  that  all  eligible  loans  will  have  been 
guaranteed  by  the  conclusion  of  fiscal  year  1991. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASES 


( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $50,293,000  for  direct  water  and  waste  disposal  loans  and  a 

decrease  of  $48,681,000  for  direct  community  facility  loans  ( $350,293,000~ 

and  5^4,381,000  respectively  available  in  1990). 

The  Administration  recognizes  the  need  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
low-income  communities  to  aid  their  efforts  in  providing  basic  public 
services  and  in  meeting  Federal  water  quality  and  drinking  water  standards. 
In  response  the  Department  established  their  Rural  Development  Initiative  in 
1987  to  reevaluate  and ,.redi  rect  assistance  to  low-income  and  very  low-income 
communities.  The  1991  budget  reflects  the  Administration's  continuing 
concern  for  rural  development  by  proposing  funding  for  direct  water  and 
waste  disposal  loans  and  grants  and  direct  community  facility  loans.  This 
funding  would  provide  support  for  576  water  and  waste  systems  and  136 
community  facilities  --  primarily  public  safety  and  health  care  facilities. 
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(2)  A  decrease  of:  ^24.465,000  for  guaranteed  water  and  waste  disposal  loans  and 

an  increase  of  $26,171,0011  for  guaranteed  community  faci 1 ity  loans 

($74,465,000  and  $23,829,000,  respectively  available  in  1990).  In i addition 
to  providing  direct  loans,  the  Administration  will  continue  the  shift  to 
guaranteed  lending  authority  as  provided  by  Congress  in  the  FY  1990 
Appropriation  Act.  The  new  guaranteed  loans  will  be  targeted  toward  higher 
income  taxable  borrowers  who  can  afford  closer  to  market  rate  loans.  This 
level  will  provide  loans  for  81  water  and  waste  disposal  systems  and  97 
community  facilities. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $95,018,000  for  guaranteed  business  and  industrial  loans 

($95,018,000  available  in  1990).  The  business  and  industry  loan  program 

will  be  terminated  to  better  streamline  Federal  business  lending  to  rural 
communities.  This  program  duplicates  the  guaranteed  loan  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which  can  more  effectively  aid  rural 
businesses  with  its  multiple  programs  of  lending,  training,  and  business 
assistance. 

Within  FmHA,  the  Budget  increases  loans  from  the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  better  assist  grass  roots  business  development.  These  loans  are  made  to 
local  intermediaries  who  can,  in  turn,  provide  credit  to  emerging  rural 
busi nesses. 
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(b)  Reimbursement  for  Interest  Subsidies  and  Losses 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $1,474,499,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 . . .  1  ,666,160,000' 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  +191,661 ,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


_ Project _ 

Reimbursement  for  Interest 
Subsidies  and  Losses: 
Water  and  waste  disposal 
1 oans : 

Water  supply . 

Waste  di sposal . 

Combination  water 
supply  and  waste 

disposal . 

Community  facility  loans 
Business  and  indus¬ 
trial  loans . 

Borrower  discount 

purchase  program/sale 
of  loan  assets . 

Total  Losses . 

Appropri ati on  for  FY  1986 
losses  reimbursed  in 
FY  1989 . 

Amount  of  FY  1987  losses 
not  appropriated  in 
FY  1989 . 

Appropriation  for  FY  1987 
losses  reimbursed  in 
FY  1990 . 

Appropriation  for  FY  1988 
1 osses . 

Total  Appropriation . 


:  1989 

:  Actual 

1990 

Actual 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

:  $392,336 

:  144,410 

$367,729 

137,154 

-$  58,375 
-4,380 

$  309,354 

132,774 

:  45,672 

:  125,894 

37,404 

139,518 

-9,092 

+3,819 

28,312 

143,337 

:  21,856 

31,157 

+98,400 

129,557 

:  861,879 

758,037 

+164,789 

922,826 

:  1,592,047 

1,470,999 

+195,161(1) 

1,666,160 

:  +7,500 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:  -11,000 

-- 

— 

-- 

: 

+11,000 

-11,000(2) 

-- 

:  +7,500 

-7,500 

+7,500 

:  1,596,047 

1,474,499 

+191,661 

1,666,160 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  appropriation  is  proposed  to  reimburse  the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
for  funded  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
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(1) 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE  AND  DECREASES 


-  4 

An  increase  of  $195,161,000  for  reimbursement  of  interest  subsidies  and 

losses  incurred  in  1989  ($1,470,999,000  in  interest  subsidies  and  losses' 

incurred  in  1988).  ” 


Need  for  Change.  The  amount  requested  will  reimburse  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in  FY  1989.  The 
loss  results  from  the  difference  between  interest  rates  charged  to  borrowers 
and  the  rate  which  the  Government  must  pay  for  its  own  borrowing.  The 
increase  in  reimbursement  for  losses  is  primarily  caused  by  the  increase  in 
loss  settlement  on  business  and  industrial  loans  and  the  increase  in  the 
sale  of  assets  results  from  the  discount  on  the  loans  purchased  under  the 
borrower  discount  purchase  program  being  more  than  the  year  before.  The 
borrower  discount  purchase  program  resulted  in  a  budget  deficit  reduction  in 
FY  1989  and  eliminated  the  need  to  request  interest  subsidy  reimbursements, 
in  the  future,  on  those  loans  sold. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  requested  will  reimburse  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in  FY  1989. 


(2)  The  decrease  of  $11,000,000  reimbursement  of  interest  subsidies  and  losses 

incurred  in  FY  1967,  not  reimbursed  in  FY  1989. 

Need  for  Change.  The  amount  of  funding  not  made  available  in  FY  1989  for 
FY  1987  losses  was  $11,000,000.  Congress  appropriated  the  $11,000,000  to 
the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  but  instructed  that  it  be  transferred 
to  the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund  to  make  loans  in  FY  l-989. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  of  interest  subsidies  and  losses  incurred  in 
FY  1987  was  reimbursed  in  FY  1990. 
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The  following  schedule  presents  an  analysis  of  change  in  the  cash  position  of  the 
Fund. 


Change 


in  Cash  Position  of  the  Fund 
In  thousands  of  dollars) 

1989  1990 

Actual  Estimated 


Cash  balance,  beginning  of  year 


S  15,600 


$  53,843 


1991 

Esti mated 
$  38,080 


Outlays .  -402,805 

Funds  for  financing: 

Appropriation  for  reimbursement 

of  interest  subsidies  and  losses....  1,596,047 

Treasury  borrowings .  1,505,000 

Repayment  of  borrowings 

from  Treasury . -1,435,000 

Repayment  of  borrowings  from  FFB 

ahead  of  schedule . -1,225,000 


-891,262 


1,474,499 

900,000 

■1,505,000 


Net  financing .  441 , 047 

Cash  balance,  end  of  year .  53,843 


869,499 

32,080 


-885,246 


1,666,160 

200,000 

-900,000 


966,160 

112,994 


An  analysis  by  loan  program  of  the  accrued  operating  deficit,  exclusive  of 
unfunded  losses,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables.  In  accordance  with  the 
accounting  principles  and  standards  followed  by  FmHA,  this  schedule  is  prepared 
on  an  accrual  basis. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 


Water  and  Waste  Diposal 

Loan  Program  - 

Direct 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

8,459,160 

8,884,049 

7,614,899 

Alaska . 

— 

100,000 

85,714 

Arizona . 

590,800 

620,475 

531,836 

Arkansas . 

18,734,900 

19,675,922 

16,865,076 

California . 

10,189,800 

10,701,616 

9,172,814 

Colorado . 

266,400 

279,781 

239,812 

Connecticut . 

1,761,200 

1  ,849,662 

1,585,425 

Delaware . 

678,900 

713,000 

611,143 

Florida . 

9,551,800 

10,031,571 

8,598,489 

Georgia . 

3,066,200 

3,220,210 

2,760,180 

Hawaii . 

— 

100,000 

85,714 

Idaho .  ♦ 

2,036,700 

2,139,000 

1,833,429 

I 111 nol . . 

4,190,500 

4,400,982 

3,772,270 

Indiana . . 

2,922,600 

3,069,397 

2,630,912 

I  owa . 

14,759,000 

15,500,319 

13,285,988 

Kansas . 

1 ,636,900 

1,719,119 

1,473,530 

Kentucky. . . 

21,648,200 

22,735,552 

19,487,616 

Louisiana . 

8,740,000 

9,178,995 

7,867,710 

Mai . . 

11,857,180 

12,452,746 

10,673,782 

Maryland . 

3,465,000 

3,639,041 

3,119,178 

Massachusetts . 

9,269,960 

9,735,574 

8,344,778 

Michigan . 

11,334,000 

11,903,288 

10,202,818 

Minnesota . 

5,437,000 

5,710,091 

4,894,364 

Mississippi . 

9,104,700 

9,562,014 

8,196,012 

Missouri . 

6,767,400 

7,107,315 

6,091,984 

Montana . 

256,400 

269,279 

230,810 

Nebraska . 

1,950,900 

2,048,890 

1,756,192 

Nevada . 

1,714,700 

1,800,826 

1,543,566 

New  Hampshire . 

1,537,000 

1,614,201 

1,383,601 

New  Jersey . 

3,055,800 

3,209,288 

2,750,818 

New  Mexico . 

702,300 

737,575 

632,207 

New  York . 

13,543,400 

14,223,662 

12,191,710 

North  Carolina . 

31,162,000 

32,727,214 

28,051,898 

North  Dakota . 

2,585,000 

2,714,840 

2,327,006 

Ohio . . 

12,451,000 

13,076,393 

11,208,336 

Oklahoma . . 

4,768,200 

5,007,699 

4,292,313 

Oregon . 

3,716,100 

3,902,753 

3,345,217 

Pennsylvania . . . 

15,641,000 

16,426,621 

14,079,961 

Rhode  Island . 

463,000 

486,256 

416,791 

South  Carolina . 

14,882,500 

15,630,023 

13,397,162 

South  Dakota . 

2,245,500 

2,358,288 

2,021,389 

Tennessee. . . . 

9,984,000 

10,485,479 

8,987,554 

Texas . 

14,815,000 

15,559,132 

13,336,399 

Utah . 

520,000 

546,119 

468,102 

Vermont . . . 

3,170,800 

3,330,064 

2,854,340 

Virginia . 

8,126,400 

8,534,575 

7,315,350 

Washington. . . 

2,873,400 

3,017,726 

2,586,622 

West  Virginia . 

8,337,000 

8,755,753 

7,504,931 

Wisconsin . . 

5,561,600 

5,840,950 

5,006,528 

Wyoming. . . 

378,700 

397,721 

340,904 

Puerto  Rico........  , 

1,970,000 

2,068,953 

1,773,388 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

100,000 

85,714 

Virgin  Islands . 

— 

.  100,000 

85,714 

Total,  Available  or 

E6  tima  te . 

332,880,000 

350,000,000 

300,000,000 
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Fanners  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 


Water  and  Waste  Diposal 

Loan  Program 

-  Guaranteed 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

— 

1,887,225 

1,267,189 

Alas  ka . 

— 

58,001 

38,945 

Arizona . 

— 

131,807 

88,503 

Arkansas . 

— 

4,179,726 

2,806,504 

California . 

— 

2,273,328 

1,526,441 

Colorado . 

— 

59,443 

39,913 

Connect icut . 

— 

392,921 

263,829 

Delaw  a  re . . 

— 

151,462 

101 ,700 

Florida . 

— 

2,130,991 

1,430,868 

Georgia . 

— 

684,064 

459,319 

Hawaii . 

— 

50,000 

33,573 

Idaho . . .  , 

— 

454,385 

305,100 

Illinois . 

— 

934,894 

627,741 

Indiana . 

— 

652,027 

437,808 

1  . . . 

— 

3,292,709 

2,210,910 

Kansas . 

— 

365,190 

245,209 

Kentucky . 

— 

4,829,679 

3,242,919 

Louisiana . 

— 

1,949,880 

1,309,259 

Mai . . 

— 

2,645,318 

1,776,216 

Ma  ryland . 

— 

773,036 

519,060 

Massachusetts . 

— 

2,068,113 

1,388,648 

Michigan . 

— 

2,528,597 

1,697,843 

Mi  nnesota . . 

— 

1,212,986 

814,467 

Mississippi . 

— 

2,031,244 

1  ,363,892 

Missouri . 

— 

1,509,796 

1,013,762 

Montana . 

— 

57,202 

36,409 

Nebraska . 

— 

435,243 

292,247 

Nevada . 

— 

382,547 

256,864 

New  Hampshire . 

— 

342,902 

230,244 

New  Jersey . . 

— 

681,744 

457,761 

New  Mexico . . 

— 

156,682 

105,205 

New  York . 

— 

3,021,511 

2,028,813 

North  Carolina . 

— 

6,592,193 

4,426,370 

North  Dakota . 

— 

576,709 

387,235 

Ohio . . . 

— 

2,777,798 

1,865,170 

Oklahoma . 

— 

1 ,063,778 

714,281 

Oregon . 

— 

829,056 

556,675 

Pennsylvania . 

— 

3,489,482 

2,343,035 

Rhode  Island....... 

— 

103,295 

69,358 

South  Carolina . 

— 

3,320,262 

2,229,411 

South  Dakota . 

— 

500,967 

336,377 

Tennessee . 

— 

2,227,415 

1,495,612 

Texas . . 

— 

3,657,187 

2,455,642 

Utah . 

— 

116,011 

77,896 

Vermont . 

— 

707,400 

474,988 

Virginia . 

— 

1,812,987 

1,217,342 

Washington. ........ 

— 

641,051 

430,438 

West  Virginia . 

— 

1,859,971 

1,248,889 

Wisconsin . 

— 

1,240,784 

833,132 

Wyoming . 

— 

84,497 

56,736 

Puerto  Rico . 

— 

439,504 

295,108 

Trust  Territories..' 

— 

50,000 

33,573 

Virgin  Islands . 

— 

50,000 

33,573 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima  te . 

— 

74,465,000 

50,000,000 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATION'S 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 


Communi ty 

Fa  ci li ties 

Loan  Program  - 

Direct 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

60,000 

59,023 

28,579 

Alas  ka  . . . . . 

1,975,000 

1  ,942,826 

940,731 

Arizona . 

— 

30,000 

14,526 

Arkansas . 

2,000,000 

1  ,967,4  19 

952,639 

California . 

2,010,400 

1,977,650 

957,593 

Colorado . 

— 

30,000 

14,526 

Connect icut . 

1,140,000 

1,121 ,429 

543,004 

Delaware . 

— 

30,000 

14,526 

Florida . 

2,280,000 

2,242,858 

1 ,086,009 

Georgia . 

100,000 

98,371 

47,632 

Hawaii . 

— 

30,000 

14,526 

Idaho . 

195,000 

191  ,823 

92,882 

Illinois . 

2,000,000 

1,967,419 

952,639 

Indiana . 

— 

30,000 

14,526 

I  owa . 

1,276,200 

1,255,410 

607,879 

Kansas . 

667,500 

656,626 

317,943 

Kentucky . 

5,204,300 

5,119,519 

2,478,910 

Louisiana . 

2,487,400 

2,446,879 

1  1,184,797 

Maine . 

5,648,800 

5,556,778 

2,690,634 

Maryland . 

977,000 

961 ,084 

465,364 

Massachusetts . 

6,210,900 

6,109,721 

2,958,374 

Mi chigan. . . . . 

1,268,000 

1,247,344 

603,973 

Minnesota . 

1,970,000 

1,937 ,908 

938,350 

Mississippi . 

1,500,000 

1  ,475,564 

714,479 

Missouri . 

1,490,000 

1,465,727 

709,716 

Montana . 

197,900 

194,676 

94,264 

Nebraska . 

700,000 

688,597 

333,424 

Nevada . 

— 

30,000 

14,526 

New  Hampshire . 

1,245,000 

1,224,718 

593,018 

New  Jersey . 

1 ,645,000 

1,618,202 

783,546 

New  Mexico . 

460,000 

452,506 

219,107 

New  York . 

4,454,000 

4,381,442 

2,121 ,528 

North  Carolina . 

7,800,100 

7,673,032 

3,715,341 

North  Dakota . 

461,000 

453,490 

219,583 

Ohio . 

3,639,000 

3,579,719 

1,733,327 

Oklahoma . 

1  ,376,500 

1,354  ,076 

655,654 

Oregon . 

1,628,600 

1,602,069 

775,734 

Pennsylvania . 

4,399,000 

4,327,338 

2,095,330 

Rhode  Island . 

1,612,500 

1,586,232 

768,065 

South  Carolina . 

1,742,400 

1 ,714,015 

829,939 

South  Dakota . 

2,193,500 

2,157,767 

1,044,807 

Tennessee . 

1 ,810,000 

1  ,780,514 

862,139 

Texas . 

4,397,700 

4,326,059 

2,094,711 

Utah . 

70,000 

68,860 

33,342 

Vermont . 

3,168,600 

3,116,982 

1,509,266 

Virginia . 

6,353,700 

6,250,195 

3,026,392 

Washington......... 

1,189,000 

1,169,631 

566,344 

West  Virginia . 

2,151,000 

2,115,959 

1  ,024,563 

Wisconsin . 

2,070,000 

2,036,279 

985,982 

Wyoming . 

45,000 

44,267 

21,434 

Puerto  Rico . 

430,000 

422,995 

204,817 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

30,000 

14,526 

Virgin  Islands . 

— 

30,001 

14,529 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima  . . 

95,700,000 

94,381,000 

45,700,000 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 


Community  Facilities  Loan  Program 

-  Guaranteed 

1989  1990 

Amount  Amount 

1991 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

— 

14,951 

31,371 

Alaska . 

— 

492,129 

1 ,032,626 

Arizona . 

— 

10,000 

20,983 

Arkansas . 

— 

498,358 

1 ,045,696 

California . 

— 

500,950 

1,051,135 

Colorado. . . 

— 

10,000 

20,983 

Connecticut . 

— 

284,064 

596,047 

Delaware . 

— 

10,000 

20,983 

Florida . 

— 

568,128 

1,192,094 

Georgia . 

— 

24,918 

52,285 

Hawaii . 

— 

10,000 

20,983 

Idaho . 

— 

48,590 

101 ,956 

1 1 li noi s . . . . . 

— 

498,358 

1,045,696 

Indiana . 

— 

10,000 

20,983 

I  owa . . 

— 

318,002 

667,258 

Kansas . 

— 

166,327 

349,001 

Kentucky . . . 

— 

1,296,803 

2,721,060 

Louisiana . 

— 

619,808 

1,300,533 

Maine . 

— 

1,407,563 

2,953,466 

Maryland . 

— 

243,448 

510,823 

Massachusetts . 

— 

1,547,627 

3,247,360 

Michigan . . 

— 

315,959 

662,972 

Minnesota . 

— 

490,883 

1,030,012 

Mississippi . 

— 

373,769 

784,273 

Missouri . . 

— 

371,277 

779,044 

Montana . 

— 

49,313 

103,473 

Nebraska . 

— 

174,425 

365,993 

Nevada . 

— 

10,000 

20,983 

New  Hampshire . 

— 

310,228 

650,946 

New  Jersey . 

— 

409,900 

860,086 

New  Mexico . 

— 

114,549 

240,356 

New  York . 

— 

1,109,844 

2,328,767 

North  Carolina . 

— 

1,943,622 

4,078,270 

North  Dakota . 

— 

114,872 

241 ,034 

Ohio . 

— 

906,763 

1,902,646 

Oklahoma . 

— 

342,995 

719,701 

Oregon . 

— 

405,813 

851,511 

Pennsylvania . 

— 

1,096,139 

2,300,010 

Rhode  Island . 

— 

401 ,801 

843,092 

South  Carolina . 

— 

434,170 

911,012 

South  Dakota . 

— 

546,574 

1,146,867 

Tennessee . 

— 

451 ,014 

946,355 

Texas . 

— 

998,373 

2,094,870 

Utah . 

— 

17,443 

36,600 

Vermont . 

— 

789,549 

1,656,698 

Virginia . 

— 

1,583,209 

3,322,021 

Washington . . 

— 

296,274 

621,667 

West  Virginia . 

— 

535,984 

1,124,646 

Wisconsin . 

— 

515,801 

1,082,297 

Wyoming . . . 

— 

11,286 

23,681 

Puerto  Rico . 

— 

107,147 

224,825 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

10,000 

20,983 

Virgin  Islands..... 

— 

10,000 

20,983 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima  . . 

— 

23,829,000 

50,000,000 
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Farmers  Home  Adminins  tration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 


Business  and  Industrial  Development  Loan  Program 


1989  1990 

Amount  Amount 


1991 

Amount 


Alabama .  2,500,000  2,250,000  — 

Alaska .  —  236,300 

Arizona .  ,  260,000  234,000  — 

Arkansas .  —  236,300 

California .  —  236,300  — 

Colorado .  —  236,300 

Connecticut .  —  236,300  — 

Delaware .  —  236,300  — 

Florida .  850,000  765,000  — 

Georgia .  850,000  765,000  — 

Hawaii .  ~  236,300  — 

Idaho .  --  236,300 

Illinois .  *  8,225,000  7,402,500 

Indiana .  —  156,300 

Iowa .  1  ,999,190  1,799,271 

Kansas .  3,160,000  2  ,844,000 

Kentucky .  1,197,000  1,077,300  — 

Louisiana .  600,000  540,000 

Maine .  5,800,000  5,220,000  — 

Maryland .  —  236,300  — 

Massachusetts .  1  ,376,000  1,238,400 

Michigan .  3,720,000  3,348,000 

Minnesota .  3,648,400  3,283,560  — 

Mississippi.' .  2,500,000  2,250,000 

Missouri . .  1  ,495,000  1,345,500 

Montana .  —  236,300  — 

Nebraska .  1,510,000  1,359,000  — 

Nevada .  —  236,300  — 

New  Hampshire .  —  156,300  ~ 

New  Jersey .  2,000,000  1  ,800,000  — 

New  Mexico .  —  236,300  — 

New  York .  2,500,000  2,250,000  — 

North  Carolina .  9,203,000  8,282,700  — 

North  Dakota .  —  236,300 

Ohio .  1,609,000  1,448,100  — 

Oklahoma .  250,000  225,000 

Oregon .  —  236,300  — 

Pennsylvania .  2,515,000  2,263,500  — 

Rhode  Island .  —  236,300  — 

South  Carolina .  11,845,000  10,660,500 

South  Dakota .  2,375,000  2,137,500  — 

Tennessee .  1,250,000  1,125,000  — 

Texas .  3,833,950  3,450,555  — 

Utah.... .  —  236,300  — 

Vermont. .  —  236,300  — 

Virginia .  400,000  360,000  — 

Washington . .  —  236,300  — 

West  Virginia .  19,925,000  18,229,914  — 

Wisconsin .  1,725,000  1,552,500  — 

Wyoming .  —  236,300  — 

Puerto  Rico .  —  236,300  — 

Trust  Territories..  —  236,300  — 

Virgin  Islands .  —  236,300  — 

Drought  4  Disaster.  —  70,000,000  70,000,000 


Total,  Available  or 

a/ 

a/ 

Es  tima  . . 

99,121,540 

165,018,000 

70,000,000 

a/  Carryover  available  under  P.L.  100-387  and  P.L.  101-82 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants: 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)(2)  and  306(a)(6)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926),  [$209,395,000] 
$100,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  pursuant  to  section  306(d) 
of  the  above  Act. 
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Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  5209,395,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  100,000,000 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  -109,395,000 


Adjustment  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  5209,395,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol 1  i  ngs  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177) .  -1 ,695,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Budget  estimate,  1991 . 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 . 


207,700,000 

100,000,000 

-107,700,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropri at i on ) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Rural  water  &  waste 
disposal  grants: 

Water  supply . 

5  64,848,560 

5113,985,760 

-558,545,760 

555,440,000 

Waste  di sposal . 

49^794*430 

87*524*780 

-44*954*780 

42*570,000 

Combination  -  water 
&  waste  disposal . . 

1,158,010 

2,035,460 

-1,045,460 

990,000 

Technical  assistance 
grants . 

1,094,000 

4,154,000 

-3,154,000 

1,000,000 

Total  adjusted 

appropri ati on . 

116,895,000 

207,700,000 

-107,700,000(1) 

100,000,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings 
Reduction . 

1,695,000 

Total  appropriation... 

116,895,000 

209,395,000 

The  preceding  tabulation  is  based  on  amounts  included  in  appropriation 
following  tabulation  shows  estimated  obligations  on  an  available  funds 
including  balances  brought  forward  from  prior  years. 


acts.  The 
basis , 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  obligations  under  available  funds) 


i  1989  i  1990  :  Increase  or  :  l99l 

Project :  Actual  :  Estimated  :  Oecrease  :  Estimated 


Rural  water  &  waste  :  :  :  : 

disposal  grants:  :  :  :  : 

Water  supply . :  $  68,526,812  : $  1 1 4 , 697 , 281  :-$  59,257,281  :$  55,440,000 

Waste  disposal . :  51,956,100  :  88,071,126  :  -45,501,126  :  4?, 570, 000 

Combination  -  water  :  :  :  : 

&  waste  disposal..:  1,121,600  :  2,048,166  :  -1,058,166  :  990,000 

Technical  assistance  :  :  :  : 

grants . :  1,094,000  :  4,154,000  :  -3,154,000  :  1,000,000 

Total  obligations . :  122,698,512  :  208,970,573  :  -108,970,573  :  100,000,00(1 

Recovery  of  prior  :  :  :  : 

year  obligations....:  -5,834,110  :  : 

Unobligated  balance  :  :  :  : 

available,  start  :  :  :  : 

of  year . :  -1,239,975  :  -1,270,573  :  +1,270,573  : 

Unobligated  balance  :  :  :  : 

available,  end  :  :  :  : 

of  year . :  1,270,573  : _ --  : _ —  : _ — 


Total  adjusted  :  :  :  : 

appropriation . :  116,995,000  :  207,700,000  :  -107,700,000  :  100,000,000 


Staff-years  are  reflected  on  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended, 
provides  appropriation  authority  for  grants  for  the  development  costs  of  water  and 
waste  disposal  projects  in  rural  areas. 

Development  grants  may  be  made  to  associations,  including  corporations  operating  on 
a  nonprofit  basis,  municipalities,  authorities,  districts,  certain  Indian  tribes, 
and  similar  organizations  generally  designated  as  public  or  quasi-public  agencies, 
that  propose  projects  for  development  of  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
distribution  of  domestic  water  or  the  collection,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste 
in  rural  areas.  Grants  may  be  made  to  assist  eligible  applicants  to  pay  for  part 
of  the  development  cost  of  such  projects  if  necessary  to  reduce  user  charges  to  a 
reasonable  level.  In  addition,  grants  may  be  made  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  experience  in  providing  technical  assistance  and  training 
for  such  purposes  as  assisting  in  identifying  and  evaluating  alternative  solutions 
to  problems  relating  to  water  and  waste  disposal,  preparing  applications,  and 
improving  operation  and  maintenance  practices  at  existing  plants.  Combined  loans 
and  grants  may  be  made  when  the  applicant  is  able  to  repay  part,  but  not  all,  of 
the  project  costs. 

Grants  also  may  be  made  to  supplement  other  funds  borrowed  or  furnished  by 
applicants  to  pay  development  costs.  An  eligible  project  must  serve  a  rural  area 
which  is  not  likely  to  decline  in  population  below  that  for  which  the  project  was 
designed,  and  it  must  be  designed  and  constructed  so  that  adequate  capacity  will  be 
or  can  be  made  available  to  serve  the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the 
area. 

Water  and  waste  disposal  grants  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  project.  The  development  cost  may  include  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
proposed  facility  including  rights-of-way,  land  rights,  water  rights,  engineering 
fees,  and  legal  fees. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  DECREASE 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $107,700,000  for  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 

($207,700,000  available  in  19907! 

Need  for  Change.  The  Administration  recognizes  the  need  to  continue 
financial  assistance  to  low-income  communities  to  aid  their  efforts  in 
providing  basic  public  services  and  in  meeting  Federal  water  quality  and 
drinking  water  standards.  In  response  the  Department  directed  assistance  to 
low-  and  very  low-income  communities.  The  1991  budget  reflects  the 
Administration's  continuing  concern  for  rural  communities  by  proposing 
$100  million  be  made  available  to  support  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 
primarily  for  very  low-income  communities. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  program  level  will  provide  264  grants  in  FY  1991. 
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Fanners  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grant  Program 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

3,019,870 

5,118,582 

2,415,896 

Alas  ka . 

— 

250,000 

100,000 

Arizona . 

679,700 

1,152,069 

1,984,950 

Arkansas . 

13,095,200 

22, 195,939 

10,476,160 

California . 

3,146,700 

5,333,554 

2,517,360 

Colorado . 

581  ,800 

986,132 

465,440 

Connect icut . 

1,148,900 

1,947,348 

919,120 

Delaware . 

584,100 

990,031 

467,280 

Florida . 

3,964,900 

6,720,377 

3,171,920 

Georgia . 

1  ,924,800 

3,262,474 

1  ,539,840 

Hawaii . 

— 

250,000 

100,000 

Idaho . 

653,000 

1,106,814 

522,400 

1111 noi s . 

3,522,000 

5,969,676 

2,817,600 

Indiana . 

849,400 

1,439,705 

679,520 

Iowa . 

2,612,400 

4,427,933 

2,089,920 

Kansas . 

618,800 

1  ,048,846 

495  ,040 

Kentucky . 

3,489,100 

5,913,911 

2,791,280 

Louisiana . 

2,614,500 

4,431 ,493 

2  ,091  ,600 

Maine . 

4,403,900 

7,464,468 

3,523,120 

Ma ryland . 

1  ,026,800 

1 ,740,393 

821,440 

Massachusetts . 

3,154,600 

5,346,945 

2,523,680 

Michigan . 

4,056,000 

6 ,874 ,789 

3,244,800 

Minnesota . 

2,779,700 

4,711,501 

2,223,760 

Mississippi . 

3,932,100 

6,664,782 

3,145,680 

Missouri . 

3,055,000 

5,178,126 

2,444,000 

Montana . 

424,000 

718,666 

339,200 

Nebraska . 

804,400 

1,363,432 

643,520 

Nevada . 

958,900 

1 ,625,304 

767,120 

New  Hampshire . 

1,650,000 

2,796,697 

1,320,000 

New  Jersey . 

1 ,078,000 

1,827,175 

862,400 

New  Mexico . 

240,700 

407,979 

192,560 

New  York . 

4,131  ,800 

7,003,267 

3,305,440 

North  Carolina.... 

6,355,000 

10,771,519 

5,084,000 

North  Dakota . 

505,000 

855,959 

404,000 

Ohio . 

4,358,000 

7,386,669 

3,486,400 

Oklahoma . 

2,698,300 

4,573,531 

2,158,640 

Oregon . 

1,624,600 

2,753,644 

1,299,680 

Pennsylvania . 

4,960,100 

8,407,209 

3,968,080 

Rhode  Island . 

274,212 

464,780 

219,370 

South  Carolina.... 

2,415,000 

4,093,347 

1  ,932,000 

South  Dakota . 

949,500 

1,609,372 

759,600 

Tennessee . 

3,442,600 

5,835,095 

2,754  ,080 

Texas . 

4,803,000 

8,140,929 

3,842,400 

Utah . 

673,100 

1,140,883 

538,480 

Vermont . 

800 ,000 

1,355,974 

640,000 

Virginia . 

4,056,900 

6,876,314 

3,245,520 

Washington . 

1,176,900 

1,994,807 

941,520 

West  Virginia . 

2,360,000 

4,000,123 

1  ,888  ,000 

Wiscons in . 

2,260,700 

3,831,813 

1,808,560 

Wyomi  ng . 

692,250 

1,173,341 

553,800 

Puerto  Rico . 

4,092,280 

6,936,282 

3,273,824 

Trust  Territories. 

— 

250,000 

100,000 

Virgin  Islands..'.. 

— 

250,000 

100,000 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima te . 

122 ,698,512 

208,970,000 

100,000,000 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  proposed  language  for  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  Housing  for  Domestic  Farm  Labor: 

For  financial  assistance  to  eligible  nonprofit  organizations  for  housing 
for  domestic  farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1486),  [$11,000,000]  $10,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
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Rural  Housing  for  Domestic  Farm  Labor 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $11,000,000’ 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  10,000,000 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  -1,000,000 


Adjustment  in  1990: 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 . $11,000,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol  1  i ngs  Reduction  (P.L,  99-177) .  -138,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 .  10,862,000 

Budget  estimate,  1991 .  10,000,000 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 .  -862.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation 
and  on  basis  of  obligations  under  available  funds) 


Project 

Actual 

- TWO - 

Estimated 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

Est i mated 

Rural  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor  grants . 

$9,734,294 

$12,936,797 

-$2,936,797 

$10,000,000 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
start  of  year . 

-450,011 

-2,074,797 

+2,074,797 

Recovery  of  prior  year 

obi i qati ons . 

-1,346,080 

Unobligated  balance  available, 
end  of  year . 

2,074,797 

Total  adjusted 

appropri ati on . 

9,513,000 

10,862,000 

-862,000(1) 

10,000,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings 

Reduction . 

138,000 

Total  appropriation . 

9,513,000 

11,000,000 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Under  section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  FmHA  is  authorized  to  share  with 
state  or  other  political  subdivisions,  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or 
nonprofit  organizations  of  farmworkers,  the  cost  of  providing  low-rent  housing, 
basic  household  furnishings,  and  related  facilities  to  be  used  by  domestic  farm 
laborers.  Such  housing  may  be  for  year-round  or  seasonal  occupancy,  and  may  consist 
of  family  unit  apartments  or  dormitory -type  units,  constructed  in  an  economical 
manner.  Grant  assistance  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  total  development  cost. 
Applicants  furnish  as  much  of  the  development  cost  as  they  can  afford  by  using  their 
own  resources,  by  borrowing  either  from  private  sources  or  obtaining  an  insured  loan 
under  section  514  of  the  Housing  Act.  The  applicant  must  agree  to  charge  rents  that 
do  not  exceed  amounts  approved  by  the  Secretary,  maintain  the  housing  in  a  safe  and 
sanitary  condition,  and  give  occupancy  preference  to  domestic  farm  laborers. 

The  obligations  incurred  by  the  applicant  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  continue  for 
50  years  from  the  date  of  the  grants  unless  terminated  sooner  by  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Grant  obligations  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  housing  or  other 
security.  In  the  event  of  default,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  the  option 
to  require  repayment  of  the  grant. 
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Justification  of  Decrease 


( 1 )  A  decrease  of  862,000  for  rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor  (10,862,000  . 

available  in  FY  1990). 


Need  for  Change.  The  administration  recognizes  the  need  to  continue  financial 
assistance  for  this  program.  The  reduction  of  SI  million  in  grants  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  nearly  $5  million  increase  in  the  Section  514  Farm  Labor 
Housing  Loan  Program.  The  Agency  can  also  provide  assistance  through  its 
Section  521  Rural  Rental  Assistance  Payment  Program. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  requested  amount  will  provide  assistance  for  465  housing 
units  in  combination  with  the  $16.3  million  requested  for  the  loan  program 
involving  the  award  of  11  grants. 
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Rural 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Housing  for  Domestic  Farm  Labor  Grant 

Program 

1989 

Amount 

1990 

Amount 

1991 

Amount 

California . 

4,259,480 

5,138,503 

4,012,294 

Delaware . 

— 

140,000 

100,000 

Florida . 

4,826,534 

5,818,968 

4,545,326 

Maryland . 

— 

140,000 

100,000 

New  Jersey ........ . 

577,000 

719,529 

542,380 

New  York . 

— 

140,000 

100,000 

North  Carolina . 

— 

140,000 

100,000 

Oregon . 

71,280 

140,000 

100,000 

Pennsylvania . 

— 

140,000 

100,000 

Tennessee . 

— 

140,000 

100,000 

Washington . 

— 

140,000 

100,000 

Virginia . 

140,000 

100,000 

Total,  Available  or 

Estimate . 

9,734,294 

12,937,000 

10,000,000 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Mutual  and  Self-Help  Housing: 


[For  grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  section  523(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1490c),  $8,750,000.] 

This  change  eliminates  the  appropriation  language  for  this  program.  No 
appropriation  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
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Mutual  and  Self-Help  Housing 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $8, 750, 000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  -_- 

Decrease  in  Appropri ati on .  -8,750,000 


Adjustment  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $8,750,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol 1 i ngs  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177) .  -116,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 .  8,634,000 

Budget  estimate,  1991 .  -- 

Decrease  from  adjusted  1990 .  -8,634,0^ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation  and  on 
basis  of  obligations  under  available  funds) 


Project 

19&Q 

Actual 

1^6 

Estimated 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

- 1951 - 

Estimated 

Mutual  and  self-help 

housing  grants . 

$1(1, 200,005 

$15,493,270 

-$15,493,270 

Recovery  of  prior  year 
obi i gati ons . 

-516,766 

Unobligated  balance 

available,  start  of  year. 

-8,542,509 

-6,859,270 

+6,859,270 

Unobligated  balance 

available,  end  of  year... 

6,859,270 

—  _ 

Total  adjusted 

appropriation . 

8,000,000 

8,634,000 

-8,634,000(1) 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings 

Reduction . 

116,000 

Total  appropri ati on . 

8,000,000 

8,750,000 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  grant  program  is  authorized  under  section  523  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Grants  are  made  to  local  organizations  to  promote  the  development  of 
mutual  or  self-help  housing  programs  under  which  groups  of  usually  six  to  ten 
families  build  their. own  homes  by  mutually  exchanging  labor.  Funds  may  be  used 
to  pay  the  cost  of  construction  supervisors  who  will  work  with  families  to  guide 
them  in  the  construction  of  their  homes  and  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
organizations  providing  the  self-help  assistance. 

This  program  also  provides  for  contract  funds  for  training  to  be  provided  to 
members  and  staff  of  self-help  technical  assistance  grant  recipient  organizations 
which  sponsor  and  supervise  self-help  projects. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Mutual  and  Self-Help  Housing  Grants 


1989  1990  1991 

Amount  Amount  Amount 


Arizona .  703 

Arkansas .  136 

California .  3,980 

Colorado .  313 

Florida .  1,845 

Ma  ry land . . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan .  50 

Mississippi .  377 

Missouri . 

New  Mexico .  378 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma .  1  ,779 

Texas . 

Washington .  516 

Wisconsin .  117 


Total,  Available  or 
Es  tima  te . 


4  50 

984,830 

— 

000 

180,000 

— 

7  00 

5,579,334 

— 

370 

438,718 

— 

749 

2,590,403 

— 

— 

180,000 

— 

— 

180,000 

— 

520 

180,000 

— 

560 

528,584 

— 

— 

180,000 

— 

690 

530,166 

— 

— 

180,000 

— 

— 

180,000 

— 

860 

2,498,159 

— 

— 

180,000 

— 

290 

722,806 

— 

811 

180,000 

— 

10,200,000 


15,493,000 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  appropriation  language  for  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  in  administering  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921-2000),  as  amended;  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  147 l-1490o ) ;  the  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Liquidation  Act,  approved  May  3,  1950  (40 
U.S.C.  440-444),  for  administering  the  loan  program  authorized  by  title  III 
A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452  approved  August 
20,  1964),  as  amended,  and  such  other  programs  which  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  the  responsibility  for  administering,  [$422,934,000] 
$447,787,000,  together  with  not  more  than  $3,000,000  of  the  charges 
collected  in  connection  with  the  insurance  of  loans  as  authorized  by  section 
309(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  5 17 ( i )  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  in  connection  with 
charges  made  on  borrowers  under  section  502(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended:  Provided,  That,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  the  various  programs  administered  by  this  agency  may  be 

j  transferred  to  this  appropri ati on  for  temporary  [field]  employment  pursuant 
to  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  tne  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225),  to  meet  unusual  or  heavy  workload  increases:  Provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  this  appropri atn on  may  be  used  for 

2  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  [Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$3,234,000  of  this  appropri ati on  shall  be  available  for  contracting  with  the 
National  Rural  Water  Association  or  other  equally  qualified  national 
organization  for  a  circuit  rider  program  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
rural  water  systems:  Provided  further,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  $1,000,000  of  this  appropri  ati  on  shall  be  available  solely 
to  carry  out  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Development  Act,  as  incorporated  by 
reference  In  Public  Law  100-460,  that  all  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Development  Act  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  through  September  30,  1990,  or  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  Commission,  which  ever  shall  occur  first,  and  that 
notwithstanding  section  10(a)  of  the  Delta  Development  Act,  the  date  for  the 
submission  of  the  Commission's  interim  report  is  extended  to  October  16, 

3  1989:  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  any  other  authority  that  the 
Secretary  may  have  to  defer  principal  and  interest  and  forego  foreclosure, 
the  Secretary  may  permit,  at  the  request  of  the  borrowers,  the  deferral  of 
principal  and  interest  on  any  outstanding  loan  made,  insured,  or  held  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title,  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  may  forego  foreclosure 
of  any  such  loan,  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  upon  a 
showing  by  the  borrower  that  due  to  ci rcumstances  beyond  the  borrower's 
control,  the  borrower  is  temporarily  unable  to  continue  making  payments  of 
such  principal  and  interest  when  due  without  unduly  impairing  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  borrower.  The  Secretary  may  permit  interest  that  accrues 
during  the  deferral  period  on  any  loan  deferred  under  this  section  to  bear 
no  interest  during  or  after  such  period:  Provided,  That,  if  the  security 
instrument  securing  such  loan  is  foreclosed,  such  interest  as  is  included  in 
the  purchase  price  at  such  foreclosure  shall  become  part  of  the  principal 
and  draw  interest  from  the  date  of  foreclsoure  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
law]. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 
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[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Adminstrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  $600,000:  Provided,  That  no  other  funds  in 
this  act  shall  be  available  for  this  office.] 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


Appropriation  Act,  1990: 

Salaries  &  Expenses . 

Office  of  the  Admi ni strator . 

Total  Appropriation,  1990. 

Budget  estimate,  1991.  . 

Increase  in 

appropriation . 


Item  of  Change 


SALARIES 

AND  EXPENSES 

Appropriati  on 

Transfer  from 
Rural  Housing 
&  Agri cul tural 
Credi t 
Insurance 
Funds 

Transfer  from 
Agri  cul tural 
Credi t 
Insurance 
Fund 

for  Temporary 
Field 

Employment 

Total 

$422,934,000 

600,000 

$3,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$426,934,000 

600,000 

423,534,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

427,534,000 

447,737,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

451,787,000 

+24,253,000 

_ 

_ 

+24,253,000 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(on  basis  of 

appropri ati on ) 

« 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Increased  staff  years...... 


+$21,875,000  +$21,875,000 


Increased  operating  costs 

related 

primarily  to  leases . 

.  .  - 

+2,378,000 

All  otner  expenses  for 

administration  of  grant 
and  direct  and  insured 
loan  program  . 

$427,534,000 

Total,  Available.  .  ..  . 

427,534,000 

+24,253,000 

+2,378,000 


427,534,000 

451,787,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(on  basis  of  appropri ation ) 


1989  Actual 

1990  Estimated 

Increase 

1991  Estimated 

Staff 

Staff 

or 

Staff 

Project 

Amount 

Years 

Amount 

Years 

Decrease 

Amount 

Years 

Low-income  housing 

assi stance . 

$233,109,760 

5,696 

$243,113,800 

5,504 

+$9,552,200 

$252,671,000 

5,553 

Moderate  income 

housing  assist¬ 
ance  . 

33,517,713 

819 

32,465,900 

735 

+68,100 

32,534,000 

715 

Farm  loan  programs 

assi stance  ....  .  . 

124,494,362 

3,042 

130,658,700 

2,958 

+17,904,300 

148,563,000 

3,265 

Community  programs 

assi stance . 

16,124,516 

394 

17,756,900 

402 

-2,649,900 

15,107,000 

332 

Loans  for  associa- 

ti ons  or  groups. . . 
Business  and 

695,728 

17 

706,700 

16 

+21,300 

728,000 

16 

Industry  assist¬ 
ance  a/ .  ... 

2,373,660 

53 

2,827,000 

64 

-643,000 

2,184,000 

48 

Tota 1 ,  admi ni stra- 

tion  of  grant  and 
direct  and  insured 
loan  programs . 

410,315,739 

10,026 

427,534,000 

9,679 

+24,253,000 

451,787,000 

9,929 

UnoDl i gated 

balance.  . 

6,201,753 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

Total  available  or 

(i) 

esti  mate . 

416,517,497 

10,026 

427,534,000 

9,679 

+24,253,000 

451,787,000 

9,929 

Transfer  from 

Rural  Housing  & 
Agricultural 

Credit  Insurance 
Funds . 

-3,000,000 

Transfer  from  Agri- 

cultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund. . . . 

-1,000,000 

-1,000,000 

Transfer  from 

Rental  Payments... 

-183,497 

— 

Total  Appropriation 

415,334,000 

10,026 

423,534,000 

97T7S 

a/  Includes  Disaster  Assistance 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Funds  appropriated  to  this  account  are  used  to  administer  the  various  loan  and  grant  programs  of 
tne  Farmers  Home  Administration,  with  the  exception  of  Emergency,  Watershed,  Flood  and  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  loans.  Funds  are  made  available  from  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  to  provide  for  the  Emergency  Disaster  Program.  An  annual  allotment  is  received 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  fund  the  costs  of  administering  Watershed,  Flood,  and 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  loans.  Administration  of  the  programs  includes  the 
reviewing  of  applications,  making  and  collecting  loans,  and  extending  technical  assistance  to 
borrowers. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


( 1 )  A  net  increase  of  $24,253,000  for  the  administration  of  loan  and  grant 

programs  consisting  of  : 

(a)  An  increase  of  $21,375,000  for  financing  an  increase  in  staff 

years. 


Need  for  Change.  For  fiscal  year  1991,  the  agency  proposes  an 
increase  in  staffing  from  the  12,825  ceiling  in  FY  1990  to  13,250  for 
1991,  an  increase  of  425  staff  years.  The  ceiling  of  12,825  includes 
the  advance  hiring  of  100  staff  years  that  will  take  pljce  in  fiscal 
year  1990  and  will  be  funded  Dy  transfers  from  the  ACIF.  These  staff 
years  and  the  425  staff  year  increase  in  1991  will  provide  a  total  of 
525  staff  years  to  be  funded  by  the  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
This  increase  in  staff  years  will  cost  $21,875,000. 

These  additional  staff  years  will  be  concentrated  in  three  major 
areas:  (1)  assigning  personnel  to  handle  an  estimated  increase  of 
22,000  new  farms  that  will  be  taken  into  inventory  over  a  two  year 
period  under  new  farm  regulations;  (2)  assigning  personnel  exclusively 
for  purposes  of  increased  servicing  of  those  farm  and  housing 
borrowers  most  in  need  of  financial  and  counseling  activities;  and 
(3)  supplementing  the  National  Appeals  Staff  to  settle  the  increasing 
number  of  appeals  as  a  result  of  more  complex  farm  credit  servicing 
acti  vi  ties. 

These  personnel  resources  will  be  concentrated  in  those  areas  of 
greatest  need  of  servicing  related  to  delinquencies,  inventory 
property  management,  bankruptcy  and  those  loans  in  litigation. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  Agency  will  fund  525  staff  year  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $2,378,000  for  increased  lease  costs. 


Need  for  Change:  The  Agency's  commercial  lease  costs  have  increased 
due  to  market  rate  changes  and  a  gradual  shift  from  GSA  space  to 


commercial  space.  The  Agency  does 
possible. 

Nature  of  Change:  The  Agency  will 
1991  primarily  out  of  appropriated 


consider  co-located  space  whenever 

fund  increased  lease  costs  in  FY 
funds. 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Positions  Filled,  Staff-Years  and  Average 
Grade  and  Salary  by  Organizational  Unit 


Positions  Fi lied 


At  End  of  Year 

Permanent 

Full -ti  me 

Permanent 

Staff- 

Average 

Average 

Organizational  Unit  Full-time 

Other 

Years 

Grade 

Salary 

FISCAL  YEAR  1989: 

National  Office 

Finance  Offi ce  and 

545 

36 

565 

10.50 

$34,270 

Field  Support 

909 

43 

951 

7.45 

24,320 

State  Offices 

1,663 

129 

1,776 

9.35 

30,510 

District  Offices 

1,321 

104 

1,440 

9.40 

30,680 

County  Offices 

7,121 

3,278 

8,291 

7.10 

23,170 

Total,  FmHA  . 

11,559 

3,590 

1/ 

13,023 

7.83 

25,555 

FISCAL  YEAR  1990:  (estimate) 

National  Office 

Finance  Office  and 

584 

40 

610 

10.50 

35,500 

Field  Support 

985 

60 

1,040 

7.50 

25,360 

State  Offices 

1,700 

140 

1,800 

9.35 

31,610 

District  Offices 

1,360 

115 

1,460 

9.40 

31,780 

County  Offices 

7,709 

3,645 

8,415 

7.12 

24,070 

Total,  FmHA 

12,333 

4,000 

1/ 

13,325 

7.86 

26,575 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991:  (estimate) 

National  Office 

Finance  Office  and 

584 

40 

610 

10.50 

36,750 

Field  Support 

985 

60 

1,040 

7.50 

26,250 

State  Offices 

1,700 

140 

1,820 

9.35 

32,720 

District  Offices 

1,360 

115 

1,480 

9.40 

32,890 

County  Offices 

7,734 

3,645 

8,800 

7.12 

24,910 

Total,  FmHA 

12,363 

4,000 

1/ 

13,750 

7.86 

27,505 

1/  Includes  non-ceiling  employees  such  as  Stay-in-School: 
~  FY  1989,  284;  FY  1990,  300;  and  FY  1991,  300. 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries  and 

Expenses 

Obligations  by  Organizational 

Unit  1/ 

(in  thousands 

rounded) 

Obli 

ga  ti  ons 

Personnel  Comp. 

Organizational  Unit  and  Benefits 

Travel 

All  Other 

Total 

FISCAL  YEAR  1989: 

National  Office 

$25,971 

$1,386 

$6,154 

$33,510 

Finance  Office  and 

Field  Support 

30,539 

908 

7,496 

38,943 

State  Offices 

59,760 

6,210 

13,999 

79,969 

Di strict  Offi ces 

49,246 

3,450 

11,351 

64,047 

County  Offices 

225,029 

7,590 

65,351 

297,971 

Total,  FmHA 

390,545 

19,544 

104,351 

514,440 

Less  Allocations 

from 

other  accounts 

-79,366 

-4,054 

-20,373 

-103,793 

Total,  S&E,  FmHA 

311,179 

15,490 

83,978 

410,647 

FISCAL  YEAR  1990: 

(estimate) 

» 

National  Office 

29,200 

1,500 

7,900 

38,600 

Finance  Office  and 

Field  Support 

35,300 

1,600 

9,900 

46,800 

State  Offices 

63,100 

6,750 

16,700 

86,550 

District  Offices 

52,000 

3,750 

13,500 

69,250 

County  Offices 

233,439 

8,231 

77,382 

324,052 

Total,  FmHA 

418,039 

21,831 

125,382 

565,252 

Less  Allocations 

from 

other  accounts 

-102,202 

-5,345 

-29,496 

-137,043 

Total,  S&E,  FmHA 

315,837 

16,486 

95,886 

428,209 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991: 

(estimate) 

National  Office 

30,500 

1,550 

7,900 

39,950 

Finance  Office  and 

Field  Support 

36,800 

1,650 

9,900 

48,350 

State  Offices 

66,600 

7,000 

16,800 

90,400 

District  Offices 

55,000 

3,900 

13,600 

72,500 

County  Offices 

261,173 

8,743 

80,460 

350,376 

Total,  FmHA 

450,073 

22,843 

128,660 

601,576 

Less  Allocations 

from 

other  accounts 

-112,358 

-5,709 

-31,031 

-149,098 

Total,  SAE,  FmHA 

337,715 

17,134 

97,629 

452,478 

1/  Includes  reimbursable  obligations 


Alabama  . 

Alaska . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecti cut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Hawai i . 

Idaho . 

1 11  i  noi s . 

Indiana . 

Iowa. . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mi ssi ssippi . 

Missouri . . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  ..  . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma.  . . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texis . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

Puerto  Rico. ... .  . . 
Trust  Terri  tones. . 
Virgin  Islands..  .. 

Subtotal . 

National  Office.... 

Finance  Office  and 
Field  Support. . . . 

Total ,  Avai lable  or 
Estimate . 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  Actual  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


1989 


Staff 

Years 

1989 

Amount 

302 

12,034,976 

25 

996,273 

110 

4,383,600 

373 

14,864,391 

256 

10,201,834 

123 

4,901,662 

31 

1,235,378 

50 

1,992,546 

211 

8,408,543 

332 

13,230,503 

44 

1,753,440 

169 

6,734,804 

331 

13,190,652 

264 

10,520,641 

382 

15,223,049 

223 

8,886,754 

341 

13,589,161 

306 

12,194,379 

179 

7,133,313 

68 

2,709,86 2 

77 

3,068,520 

277 

11,038,703 

320 

12,752,292 

486 

19,367,544 

392 

15,621,558 

126 

5,021,215 

212 

8,448,394 

30 

1,195,527 

45 

1,793,291 

102 

4,064,793 

121 

4,821,960 

281 

11,198,107 

479 

19,088,587 

239 

9,524,368 

262 

10,440,939 

315 

12,553,038 

130 

5,180,619 

260 

10,361,237 

16 

637,615 

254 

10,122,132 

227 

9,046,157 

351 

13,987,670 

567 

22,595,468 

106 

4.224,197 

88 

3,506,880 

275 

10,959,001 

143 

5,698,681 

162 

6,455,848 

304 

12,114,678 

85 

3,387,328 

202 

8.049,884 

25 

996,273 

12 

478,211 

1990 

Staff 

Years 

1990 

Amount 

293 

12,500,783 

27 

1,160,787 

111 

4,732,439 

369 

15,759,915 

256 

10,933,185 

123 

5,268,137 

31 

1,339,370 

52 

2,232,283 

208 

8.884,485 

339 

14,465,191 

46 

1,964,409 

169 

7,232,596 

333 

14,197,317 

258 

11,027,476 

393 

16,786,765 

223 

9,509,524 

348 

14,867,002 

304 

12,991,885 

177 

7,545,115 

68 

2,901,967 

80 

3,393,070 

279 

11,920,389 

332 

14,152,672 

508 

21,697,965 

390 

16,652,828 

136 

5,803,935 

228 

9,732,752 

31 

1,339,370 

47 

2,009,054 

108 

4,598,502 

114 

4,866,376 

287 

12,232,909 

478 

20,403,239 

236 

10,089,917 

252 

10,759,602 

313 

13,349,050 

136 

5,803,935 

264 

11,250,704 

17 

714,330 

268 

11,429,287 

244 

10,402,437 

358 

15,268,813 

579 

24,689,224 

110 

4.687.793 

86 

3,660,943 

277 

11,831,098 

144 

6,161,100 

161 

6,875,430 

306 

13,036,530 

85 

3,616,298 

222 

9,464,878 

28 

1,205,433 

10 

446,457 

1991 

Staff 

Years 

1991 

Amount 

304 

13,344,636 

28 

1,229,111 

115 

5,048,135 

383 

16,812,486 

266 

11,676,557 

128 

5,618,794 

33 

1,448,595 

54 

2,370,429 

216 

9,481,715 

352 

15,451,684 

48 

2,107,048 

176 

7,725,842 

345 

15,144,406 

268 

11,764,350 

408 

17,909,906 

231 

10,140,168 

362 

15,890,652 

316 

13,871,398 

183 

8,033,120 

71 

3,116,675 

83 

3,643,437 

290 

12,730,081 

344 

15,100,509 

528 

23,177,526 

405 

17,778,216 

141 

6,189,453 

237 

10,403,549 

33 

1,443,595 

49 

2,150,945 

112 

4,916,445 

118 

5,179,826 

298 

13,081,255 

496 

21,772,827 

245 

10,754,723 

262 

11,500,969 

325 

14,266,470 

141 

6,189,453 

274 

12,027,731 

17 

746,246 

278 

12,203,319 

253 

11,105,898 

371 

16,285,724 

600 

26,338,098 

114 

5.004,239 

89 

3,906,818 

288 

12,642,287 

150 

6,584,524 

167 

7,330,771 

317 

13,915,295 

88 

3,862,921 

230 

10,096,271 

29 

1,273,008 

11 

482,865 

11,091  441,986,475  11,245  479,852,000  11,670  512,276.000 

556  33,509,952  590  38,600,000  590  39,950.000 

924  38,943,472  990  46,800,000  990  49,350,000 

12,571  514,439,899  12,825  565,252,000  13,250  601,576,000 


1/  Does  not  include  non-ceiling  staff-years. 


, 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this 
item  as  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

[Rural  Community  Fire  Protection  Grants]: 

[For  grants  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance 
Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-313),  $3,091,000  to  fund  up  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  organizing,  training,  and  equipping  rural  volunteer  fire 
departments. ] 


This  change  eliminates  the  appropri ati on  language  for  this  program.  No 
funds  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
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Rural  Communi ty  Fire  Protection  Grants 


Appropri ati on  Act,  1990 .  $3,091,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 . -- 

Decrease  in  Appropriation . .  -3,091 ,00U 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Project 

1989  :  1990  :  :  1991 

Actual  :  Estimated  :  Decrease  :  Estimated 

Rural  community  fire 
protecti on  grants . . . 
Unobligated  balance 
lapsing . 

$3,056,976 

..  34,024 

$3,091,000 

-$3,091,000 

— 

Total  appropri ati on . . . 

3,091,000 

3,091,000 

-3,091,000(1) 

— 

Staff-years  are  reflected  on  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

This  assistance  was  authorized  by  section  7  of  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance 
Act  of  1973.  Grants  are  made  to  public  bodies  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  local 
fire-fighting  forces,  including  those  of  Indian  tribes  or  other  native  groups,  to 
prevent,  control,  and  suppress  fires  threatening  human  lives,  crops,  livestock, 
farmsteads  or  other  improvements,  pastures,  orchards,  wildlife,  rangeland, 
wooaland,  and  other  resources  in  rural  areas. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  DECREASE 


( 1)  A  decrease  of  $3,091,000  for  the  rural  community  fire  protection  grants 

($3,091,000  available  in  1996). 

Need  for  Change.  This  program  is  proposed  for  termination  in  1991. 

Organ izati ons  el i gible  for  fire  protection  grants  may  apply  for  either  FmHA 
community  facility  direct  loan  or  a  FmHA  guaranteed  loan  through  the  private 
sector. 

Nature  of  Change.  No  funds  are  proposed  for  this  program  in  FY  1991. 


ff 
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Fanners  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Community  Fire  Protection  Grants 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

48,400 

48,944 

— 

Alaska . 

66,925 

67,677 

— 

Arizona. . . 

46,500 

47,023 

— 

Arkansas . 

49,400 

49,955 

— 

Ca lifornia . 

102,000 

103,147 

— 

Colorado . 

58,900 

59,562 

— 

Connecticut . 

21,850 

22,096 

— 

Delaware . 

16,150 

16,332 

— 

Florida . 

64  ,600 

65,326 

— 

Georgia . . . 

57,900 

58,551 

— 

Hawaii . 

17,500 

17,697 

— 

Idaho . 

31,649 

32,005 

— 

Illinois . 

115,900 

117,203 

— 

Indiana . 

79,800 

80,697 

— 

I  owa . 

104,500 

105,675 

— 

Kansas . 

105,000 

106,181 

— 

Kentucky . 

53,200 

53,798 

— 

Louisiana . 

73,500 

74,326 

— 

Maine . 

23,750 

24  ,017 

— 

Ma  ryland . 

33,250 

33,624 

— 

Massachusetts . 

24,700 

24,978 

— 

Michigan . 

84,550 

85,501 

— 

Minnesota . 

118,750 

120,085 

— 

Mississippi . 

48,400 

48,944 

— 

Missouri . 

87  ,400 

88,383 

— 

Montana . 

55,350 

55,972 

— 

Nebraska . 

80,400 

81,304 

— 

Nevada . 

37,000 

37,416 

— 

New  Hampshire . 

17,100 

17,292 

— 

New  Jersey.. . 

34,200 

34,585 

— 

New  Mexico . 

28,800 

29,124 

— 

New  York . 

81,700 

82,619 

— 

North  Carolina . 

69,300 

70,079 

— 

North  Dakota . 

79,000 

79,888 

— 

Ohio . 

90,250 

91,265 

— 

Oklahoma . 

59,800 

60,472 

— 

Oregon . 

44,550 

45,051 

— 

Pennsylvania . 

91,200 

92,225 

— 

Rhode  Island . 

13,300 

13,450 

— 

South  Carolina . 

44,600 

45,101 

— 

South  Dakota . 

74,900 

75,742 

— 

Tennessee . 

55,100 

55,720 

— 

Texas . 

156,700 

158,462 

— 

Utah . 

29,524 

29,856 

— 

Vermont . 

18,050 

18,253 

— 

Vi rglnia . 

47,500 

48,034 

— 

Washington . 

49,822 

50,382 

— 

West  Virginia . 

30,400 

30,742 

— 

Wisconsin . 

77,900 

78,776 

— 

Wyoming . 

23,800 

24,068 

— 

Puerto  Rico . . 

13,300 

13,450 

— 

Trust  Territories... 

30,000 

30,337 

— 

Virgin  Islands . 

13,300 

13,450 

— 

Administrative  Expenses 

75,312 

76,159 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima  te 

3,056,632 

3,091,000 

— 

1 


. 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Very  Low-Income  Housing  Repair  Grants: 

For  grants  to  the  very  low-income  elderly  for  essential  repairs  to 
dwellings  pursuant  to  section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
[$12,500,000]  $10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 


Very  Low-Income  Housing  Repair  Grants 


Appropri  ati  on  Act,  1990 .  $12,500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  10,000,000 

Oecrease  in  Appropriation .  -  2,500,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropri ation 
and  on  basis  of  obligations  under  available  funds) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Very  low-income  housing 
repai r  grants . 

$12,499,939 

$12,500,061 

-$2,500,061 

$10,000,000 

Unobligated  balance  avail¬ 
able,  start  of  year . 

Unobligated  balance  avail¬ 
able.  end  of  year . 

61 

-61 

+61 

Total  appropriation . 

12,500,000 

12,500,000 

-2,500,000(1) 

10,000,000 

Staff  years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  grant  program  is  authorized  under  section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  rural  housing  repair  grant  program  is  carried  out  by  making  grants  to 
very  low-income  elderly  owner-occupants  to  make  necessary  repairs  to  improve  and 
modernize  their  dwellings  in  order  to  remove  safety  and  health  hazards. 

The  grants  may  be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  improvements  or  additions,  such  as 
repairing  roofs,  providing  toilet  facilities,  providing  a  convenient  and  sanitary 
water  supply,  installing  screens,  repairing  or  providing  structural  supports,  or 
making  similar  repairs,  additions,  or  improvements  including  all  preliminary  and 
installation  costs  in  obtaining  central  water  and  sewer  service.  A  grant  can  be 
made  in  combination  with  a  section  504  very  low-income  housing  repair  loan.  The 
Agency  has  determined  that  a  grant  cannot  exceed  $5,000;  and  a  grant  and  loan 
combination  cannot  exceed  $7,500. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  DECREASE 


( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $2.500,000  for  the  very  low-income  housing  repair  grants 

($12,500,000  available  in  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Agency  to  continue  assisting 
low-  and  very  low-income  elderly  families.  The  reduced  level  requested  is 
partially  offset  by  the  $11.1  million  in  section  504  low-interest  loans  at  the 
same  level  as  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  the  almost  $190  million 
requested  for  the  Rural  Housing  Voucher  Program  will  provide  eligible  families 
with  alternate  housing  choices  that  could  prove  more  suitable  to  a  wide  number 
of  elderly  families.  Also,  States  and  private  non-profit  organizations  provide 
similar  programs. 

Nature  of  Change.  At  this  level  FmHA  would  still  provide  2,720  grants  to 
eligible  very  low-income  elderly  applicants. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 


1988 

and  Estimated 

1989  and  1990 

Very-Low 

Income  Housing 

Repair  Grant 

Program 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Ala  bama . 

491,870 

482,033 

390,446 

Alaska . 

— 

40,000 

32,400 

Arizona . . 

127,650 

125,097 

101,329 

Arkansas . 

225,730 

221,215 

179,184 

California . 

279,170 

273,587 

221,605 

Colorado . 

72,600 

71 , 148 

57,630 

Connect icut . 

13,360 

40,000 

32,400 

Delaware . 

36,660 

35,927 

29,101 

Florida . 

205,540 

201,429 

163,158 

Georgia . 

443,500 

434,630 

320,800 

Hawaii . 

5,000 

40,000 

32,400 

Idaho . 

49,860 

48,863 

39,579 

Illinois . 

335,380 

328,672 

266,225 

Indiana . 

201 ,840 

197,803 

160,221 

I  owa . 

307,170 

301 ,027 

243,832 

Kansas . 

190,740 

186,925 

151,409 

Kentucky . 

411,140 

402,917 

326,363 

Louisiana . 

548,900 

537,922 

435, 7k7 

Maine . 

217 ,600 

213,248 

172,731 

Maryland . 

130,270 

127,665 

103,408 

Massachusetts . 

109,640 

107,447 

87,032 

Michigan . 

373,770 

366,295 

296,699 

Minnesota . 

325,470 

318,961 

258,358 

Mississippi . 

424,620 

416,128 

305,813 

Missouri . 

354,380 

347,292 

281,307 

Montana . 

6,210 

40,000 

32,400 

Nebraska . 

91,160 

89,337 

72,363 

Nevada . 

23,130 

40,000 

32,400 

New  Hampshire . 

65,930 

64,611 

52,335 

New  Jersey . 

49,000 

48,020 

38,896 

New  Mexico . . 

151,020 

148,000 

119,880 

New  York . 

424,770 

416,275 

305,932 

North  Carolina . 

627,170 

614,627 

497,848 

North  Dakota . 

58,000 

56,840 

46,040 

Ohio . 

506,620 

496,488 

402,155 

Oklahoma . 

257,430 

252,281 

204,348 

Oregon . . 

206,380 

202,252 

163,824 

Pennsylvania . 

697,040 

683,099 

522,061 

Rhode  Island . 

15,530 

40,000 

32,400 

South  Carolina . 

382,560 

374,909 

303,676 

South  Dakota . 

111,190 

108,966 

88,263 

Tennessee . 

513,970 

503,691 

407,989 

Texas . 

857,629 

840,476 

680,786 

Utah . 

55,230 

54,125 

43,842 

Vermont . . 

89,090 

87,308 

70,720 

Virginia . 

435,900 

427,182 

346,017 

Washington . 

116,230 

113,905 

92,263 

West  Virginia . 

199,830 

195,833 

158,625 

Wiscons in . 

328,090 

321,528 

260,438 

Wyoming . 

8,990 

40,000 

32,400 

Puerto  Rico . 

251,980 

252,676 

204,668 

Trust  Territories.. 

83,000 

81 ,340 

65,885 

Virgin  Islands..... 

5,000 

40,000 

32,400 

Total,  Available  or 

Es  tima  te . 

12 

,499,939 

12,500,000 

10,000,000 

1 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this 
item  as  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

[Rural  Development  Grants]: 


[For  grants  authorized  under  section  310 ( B ) ( c )  (7  U.S.C.  1932)  to  any 
qualified  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization,  $16,500,000: 
Provided,  That  $500,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  qualified 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  rural 
communities  needing  improved  passenger  transportati on  systems  or 
facilities  in  order  to  promote  economic  development:  Provided  further, 
That  $1,250,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  statewide  private,  non¬ 
profit  public  television  systems  in  predominately  rural  States,  to 
provide  information  and  services  on  rural  economics  and  argi cul ture. ] 

This  change  eliminates  the  appropri ati on  language  for  this  program.  No 

funds  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1991. 


Rural  Development  Grants 


Appropriation  Act,  1990  . . .  $16,500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 . 

Decrease  in  Appropri ati on .  -l6, 600,000 


Adjustments  in  1990 

Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $16,500,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Holl ings  Reduction  (P.L.  99-177)  ..  -94,000 


Adjusted  base  for  1990 . . .  16,406,000 

Budget  Estimate,  Current  Law,  1991 .  .  .. 

Decrease  over  adjusted  1990 . .  -16 ,40b ,UUU 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Rural  development 
grants . 

$6,500,000 

$16,406,000 

-$16,406,000 

Total  adjusted 

appropri ati on . 

6,500,000 

16,406,000 

-16,406,000(1) 

Grarran-Rudman-Hol  lings 
Reduction .  . 

+94,000 

.. 

Total  Appropriation. . . 

6,500,000 

16,500,000 

-16,406,000 

-- 

Staff-years  are  reflected  on  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  grant  program  is  authorized  under  section  310B ( c )  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended.  Grants  may  be  made  to  any  qualified  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  for  measures  designed  to  facilitate  development 
of  private  business  enterprises,  including  the  development,  construction  or 
acquisition  of  land,  buildings,  plants,  equipment,  access  streets  and  roads, 
parking  areas,  utility  extensions,  necessary  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
facilities,  technical  assistance,  necessary  start  up  capital,  establishment  of 
revolving  loan  funds,  refinancing,  services  and  fees.  Grants  may  not  exceed 
$50,000,000  annually  and  no  single  grant  may  exceed  $500,000. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  DECREASE 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $16,406,000  for  the  rural  development  grants  ($16,406,000 

avai Table  i n  1990) . 

Need  for  Change.  This  program  is  proposed  for  termination.  Public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  eligible  to  be  assisted  under  this  grant 
program  tray  request  assistance  under  other  FmHA  loan  and  grant  programs,  as 
well  as  from  the  private  sector. 

Nature  of  Change.  No  appropriation  is  requested  for  FY  1991. 


Fanners  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Development  Grants 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Alaska . 

425,000 

912,475 

— 

Arizona . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Arkansas . 

235,000 

504,545 

— 

California . 

225,000 

483,075 

— 

Colorado . 

150,000 

322,050 

— 

Connecticut . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Delaware . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Florida . 

452,100 

970,659 

— 

Georgia . 

100,000 

214,700 

— 

Hawal 1 . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Idaho . 

56,560 

121,434 

— 

Illinois . » . 

150,000 

322,050 

— 

Indiana . 

— 

115,100 

— 

I  . . 

400,000 

858,800 

— 

Kansas . 

150,000 

322,050 

— 

Kentucky . 

300,000 

644,100 

— 

Loui s iana . 

312,000 

669,864 

— 

Maine . 

124,980 

268,332  • 

— 

Maryland . 

500,000 

1,273,421 

— 

Massachusetts . 

125,000 

268,375 

— 

Michigan . . 

132,000 

283,404 

— 

Mi nnes  ota . 

100,000 

214  ,700 

— 

Mississippi . 

212,500 

456,237 

— 

Missouri . 

75,000 

161  ,025 

— 

Montana . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Nebraska . 

100,000 

214,700 

— 

Nevada . 

57,300 

123,023 

— 

New  Hampshire . 

— 

115,100 

— 

New  Jersey . 

— 

115,100 

— 

New  Mexico . 

— 

115,100 

— 

New  York . 

35,000 

115,100 

— 

North  Carolina . 

300,000 

644,100 

— 

North  Dakota. . 

100,000 

214,700 

— 

Ohio . 

50,000 

107,350 

— 

Oklahoma . 

240,000 

515,280 

— 

Oregon . 

200,000 

429,400 

— 

Pennsylvania . 

125,000 

268,375 

— 

Rhode  Island . 

— 

115,100 

— 

South  Carolina . 

270,000 

579,690 

— 

South  Dakota . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Tennessee . 

365,000 

783,655 

— 

Texas . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Utah . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Vermont . 

100,000 

214,700 

— 

Vi rginia. .......... 

42,560 

115,100 

— 

Washington . 

— 

115,100 

— 

West  Virginia . 

90,000 

193,230 

— 

Wisconsin . 

200,000 

429,400 

— 

Wyomi  ng . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Puerto  Rico . 

— 

115,100 

— 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

115,100 

— 

Virgin  Islands.'.... 

115,100 

” 

Total,  Available  or 

E6  tima  . . 

6,500,000 

16,406,000 

— 

1 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  Housing  Preservation  Grants: 

For  grants  for  rural  housing  preservation  as  authorized  by  section  552  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  99-181), 
[$19,140,000]  $15,000,000. 


Rural  Housing  Preservation  Grants 


Appropri ati on  Act,  1990 .  $19,140,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  15,000,000 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  -4,140,600 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  appropriation) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

rwo 

Estimated 

Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Rural  housing 

preservation  grants.... 

$19,140,000 

$19,140,000 

-$4,140,000 

$15,000,000 

Total  appropriation . 

19,140,000 

19,140,000 

-4,140,000(1) 

15,000,000 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  program  is  authorized  under  section  533  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Grants  are  made  to  eligible  private  nonprofit  groups,  Indian  tribes,  and 
government  agencies  for  the  rehabilitation  of  single  family  housing  owned  by 
low-income  and  very  low-income  families  and  the  rehabilitation  of  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  for  low  and  very  low-income  families. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  DECREASE 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $4,140,000  for  rural  housing  preservation  grants  ($19,140,000 

available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  The  Administration  believes  that  the  requested  program  level 
would  have  a  minimal  effect  on  the  Agency's  ability  to  provide  housing 
assistance  for  low  or  very  low-income  families  while  still  helping  to  reduce 
the  Federal  outlays. 

Nature  of  Change.  The  amount  requested  should  provide  assistance  to 
rehabilitate  3,255  units  through  114  grants. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Rural  Housing  Preservation  Grant  Program 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

543,000 

515,850 

412,680 

Alas  ka . 

— 

175,000 

140,000 

Arizona . 

249,000 

236,550 

189,240 

Arkansas . 

396,000 

376,200 

300,960 

California . 

621,470 

590,397 

472,317 

Colorado . 

200,000 

190,000 

152,000 

Connecticut . 

— 

175,000 

140,000 

Delawa  re . 

200,000 

190,000 

152,000 

Florida . 

398,000 

378,100 

302,480 

Georgia . 

446,250 

423,938 

339,150 

Hawaii . 

145,000 

175,000 

140,000 

Idaho . 

368,000 

349,600 

279,680 

Illinois . 

415,000  • 

394,250 

315,400 

Indiana . 

438,900 

416,955 

333,564 

I  owa . 

300,000 

285,000 

228,000 

Kansas . 

371,600 

353,020 

282,416 

Kentucky . 

628,000 

600,000 

338,960 

Louisiana . . 

493,010 

468,360 

374,688 

Maine . 

289,000 

274,550 

219,640 

Maryland . 

224,000 

212,800 

170,240 

Massachusetts . 

400,000 

380,000 

304,000 

Mi chigan . 

477,700 

453,815 

363,052 

Minnesota. . . 

421,000 

399,950 

319,960 

Mississippi . 

500,000 

475,000 

380,000 

Missouri . . . 

409,000 

388,550 

310,840 

Montana . 

264,000 

250,800 

200,640 

Nebraska . 

300,000 

285,000 

228,000 

Nevada . 

120,000 

125,000 

100,000 

New  Hampshire . 

163,000 

175,000 

140,000 

New  Jersey . 

330,000 

313,500 

250,800 

New  Mexico . 

232,000 

220,400 

176,320 

New  York . 

450,000 

427,500 

342,000 

North  Carolina . 

827,380 

789,411 

490,489 

North  Dakota . 

228,000 

216,600 

173,280 

Ohio . 

664,400 

634,580 

366,624 

Oklahoma . 

507,570 

482,192 

385,753 

Oregon . 

254,000 

241,300 

193,040 

Pennsylvania . 

589,000 

559,550 

447  ,640 

Rhode  Island . 

— 

175,000 

140,000 

South  Carolina . 

526,000 

499,700 

399,760 

South  Dakota . 

181,000 

171,950 

137,560 

Tennessee . 

516,000 

490,200 

392,160 

Texas . 

815,000 

777,650 

481,080 

Utah . 

200,000 

190,000 

152,000 

Vermont . 

298,000 

283,100 

226,480 

Virginia . 

622,710 

591,575 

473,260 

Washington . 

391,280 

371,716 

297,373 

West  Virginia . 

410,980 

390,431 

312,345 

Wisconsin . . 

347,000 

329,650 

263,720 

Wyoming . 

178,750 

169,813 

135,850 

Puerto  Rico . 

790,000 

750,500 

600,400 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

175,000 

140,000 

Virgin  Islands . 

175,000 

392,160 

Total,  Available  or 

Estimate . 

19,140,000 

19,140,000 

15,000,000 

»■ 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  [Rental  Assistance  Payments]  Housing  Voucher  Program: 

For  necessary  expenses  to  operate  a  housing  voucher  program  under  section 

8 ( o )  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 

l43tf(o)),  $189,928,000,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 

Agri cul ture. 

This  change  proposes  new  appropriation  language  for  funding  a  rural  housing 
voucher  program. 
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Rural  Housing  Voucher  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 . ; . 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  $189,928,000 

Increase  in  Appropriation .  ->-189,928,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
( On  basis  of  appropriat i on ) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase 

1991 

Estimated 

Rural  housing  vouchers . 

+$189,928,000 

$189,928,000 

Rental  assistance  payments... 

— 

-- 

Total  appropriation . 

-- 

-- 

+$189,928,000(1) 

$189,928,000 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  program  is  authorized  under  section  8(o)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended.  FmHA  proposes  a  rural  housing  voucher  program  based  on  the 
same  payment  standards  and  regulations  set  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  for  its  section  8  voucher  program.  This  voucher  program  will 
provide  housing  assistance  payments  to  individuals  and  families  based  on  the 
difference  between  what  the  family  can  afford  for  housing  according  to  their 
income  and  the  cost  of  rental  housing  in  the  community.  As  operated  by  HUD,  the 
assistance  is  provided  through  a  public  housing  agency  (PHA)  which  determines  the 
amount  of  the  voucher  by  comparing  the  families'  incomes  to  local  rents. 
Assistance  will  be  provided  monthly,  with  annual  renewals  for  up  to  five  years. 

This  appropriation  account  will  also  continue  to  disburse  funds  for  new 
construction  rental  assistance  units  obligated  in  prior  years. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE 


( 1)  An  increase  of  $189,928,000  for  a  rural  housing  voucher  program  (zero 

available  in  FY  1990). 

Need  for  Change.  Housing  affordability  and  quality  are  two  of  the  most 
important  problems  facing  low  income,  rural  households.  At  present,  the 
Agency  is  supposed  to  build  enough  housing  units  to  solve  hoth  problems. 
However,  this  is  not  a  cost  effective  strategy.  In  some  areas,  renters  can 
obtain  suitable  housing.  But  with  very  low  incomes,  many  renters  are  unable 
to  afford  the  monthly  rent.  In  these  cases,  the  household  needs  rental 
assistance,  not'  a  new  apartment. 

Nature  of  Change.  FmHA  currently  provides  payments  for  rural  households 
unable  to  afford  rents  at  section  515  financed  housing  developments.  The 
new  voucher  program  is  different  only  in  that  assistance  is  not  tied  to  any 
one  apartment  complex.  The  Budget  includes  vouchers  for  8,000  housing  units 
which  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  area's  available  housing. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
Rural  Housing  Voucher  Program 


1989  1990  1991 

Amount  Amount  Amount 


Alabama .  —  —  6,000,000 

Alaska .  —  —  800,000 

Arizona .  —  —  2,300,000 

Arkansas .  —  —  4,500,000 

California .  —  —  6,500,000 

Colorado .  —  —  1,500,000 

Connecticut .  —  —  950,000 

Delaware .  —  —  400,000 

Florida .  --  —  4,750,000 

Georgia .  —  —  6,500,000 

Hawaii .  —  —  700,000 

Idaho .  --  —  1,300,000 

Illinois .  —  --  4,750,000 

Indiana .  —  —  4,450,0  uu 

Iowa .  —  --  2,950,000 

Kansas .  —  —  2,200,000 

Kentucky .  —  —  9,000,000 

Louisiana .  —  —  5,500,000 

Maine .  —  —  1,900,000 

Maryland .  —  —  1,900,000 

Massachusetts .  —  —  1,750,000 

Michigan .  —  --  5,500,000 

Minnesota . —  —  3,650,000 

Mississippi .  —  —  5,500,000 

Missouri. .  —  —  4,750,000 

Montana .  —  —  1,050,000 

Nebraska .  —  —  1,450,000 

Nevada. .  —  —  300,000 

New  Hampshire .  —  —  950,000 

New  Jersey .  —  —  1,350,000 

New  Mexico .  —  —  2,050,000 

New  York .  —  --  5,500,000 

North  Carolina .  —  —  12,539  ,000 

North  Dakota.. .  —  —  900,000 

Ohio .  —  —  6,500,000 

Oklahoma .  —  —  350,000 

Oregon .  —  —  2,400,000 

Pennsylvania .  —  —  9,500,000 

Rhode  Island .  —  —  200,000 

South  Carolina .  —  —  5,000,000 

South  Dakota .  —  —  1,250,000 

Tennessee .  —  —  6,500,000 

Texas .  —  —  13,539  ,000 

Utah .  —  —  750,000 

Vermont .  —  —  800,000 

Virginia .  —  —  6,000,000 

Washington .  —  —  2,750,000 

West  Virginia .  —  —  4,000,000 

Wisconsin .  —  —  3,850,000 

Wyoming............  —  —  550,000 

Puerto  Rico .  —  —  9,500,000 

Trust  Territories..  —  —  200,000 

Virgin  Islands .  —  —  200,000 


Total,  Available  or 

Estimate .  ' —  —  189,928,000 


, 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Rural  Development  Loan  Fund: 

For  direct  loans  to  intermediary  horrowers,  [519,500,000]  $30,000,000,  as 
authorized  under  the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund  (42  U.S.C.  9812(a)),  to  be 
available  from  funds  in  the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund,  $2,000,000  and 
from  funds  appropriated  to  this  account,  [$17,500,0001  $28,000,000. 
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Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 


Program  Loan  Level,  1990 .  $19,500,000 

Program  Loan  Level,  1991  .  30,000,000 

Increase  in  Loan  Level .  -1-1(1,500,000 


Adjustment  in  1990 

Program  Loan  Level,  1990 .  $19,500,000 

Gramm-Rudman-Hol 1 i ngs  Reduction  (P.L,  99-177) .  -203,000 

Adjusted  base  for  1990 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 . 

Increase  over  adjusted  1990 . 


19,297,000 
30,000,000 
+10,703, 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  appropri  ati  on  and  on  basis  of  obligations  under  available  funds) 


:  1989  :  1990  :  Increase  or  :  1991 

_ Project _ ;  Actual _ :  Estimated  :  Decrease _ :  Estimated 

Rural  aevelopment  :  :  :  : 

loans . :  13, 627,062  :  $19,297,000  :  +$10,703,000(1):  $30,000,000 

Offsetting  collections.:  -1,509,095  :  -2,078,342  :  -583,432  :  -2,628,827 

Unobligated  balance  :  :  :  : 

available,  start  :  :  :  : 

of  year . :  -1,479,739  :  -360,872  :  ‘  -75,362  :  -460,214 

Unobligated  balance  :  :  :  : 

available,  end  :  :  :  : 

of  year . :  360,872  :  460,214  :  +637,794  :  1,089,041 


Total  adjusted  :  :  :  : 

appropri ati on . :  11,000,000  :  17,318,000  :  +10,682,000  :  28,000,000 


Gramm-Rudman-Holl i ngs  :  : 

Reduction . : _ —  : _ 182,000 


Total  appropriation....:  11,000,000  :  17,500,000 


Staff-years  are  reflected  on  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986,  P.L.  99-425,  reauthorized  the  making 
of  loans,  out  of  repayments  or  other  funds  made  available  to  the  Rural  Development 
Loan  Fund,  by  FmHA.  The  1990  and  1991  loan  program  levels  will  be  made  available 
through  unobligated  balances,  repayments  to  the  fund,  and  direct  appropriations  of 
$17,318,000  and  $28,000,000,  respectively. 

Loans  will  be  made  to  intermediary  borrowers  (i.e.  small  investment  groups)  who  in 
turn  will  relend  the  funds  to  rural  businesses,  community  development  corporations, 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  etc.  for  the  purpose  of  improving  business, 
industry,  community  facilities,  and  employment  opportunities  and  di versi f i cation  of 
the  economy  in  rural  areas. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  INCREASE 


(1)  An  increase  of  $10,703, 000  for  rural  development  loans  ($19,297,000  available 

in  1990). 


Need  for  change.  The  Administration  supports  a  federal  rural  development 
strategy  that  complements  the  work  of  rural  communities.  The  Intermediary 
Relending  Program  provides  low  interest  loans  to  non-profit  organizations  who 
may  then  leverage  other  funds  for  relending  to  small  businesses.  These 
relenders  provide  extensive  services  to  new  rural  businesses  and  enable 
communities  to  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  use  of  FmHA  funds. 

Nature  of  change.  The  program  level  will  provide  27  loans  to  intermediary 
relenders  in  FY  1991. 
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Farmers  Home  Admi nins  tra  tion 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 

Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 


Intermediary  Relending  Loans 


1989  1990  1991 

Amount  Amount  Amount 


Georgia .  1,127  ,569 

Iowa .  900,000 

Kansas .  750,000 

Nebraska .  2,000,000 

New  York .  1,150,000 

North  Carolina .  900,000 

Oklahoma .  2,500,000 

Pennsylvania .  1  ,000,000 

South  Dakota .  2,500,000 

Utah .  800,000 


Total,  Available  or  1/ 

Estimate .  13,627  ,569  19,297,000  *30,000,000 


1/  Cannot  be  distributed  in  advance 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Compensation  for  Construction  Defects: 

[For  compensation  for  construction  defects  as  authorized  by  section  509(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  $500,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.] 

This  change  eliminates  the^ appropriation  language  for  this  program.  No 
appropriation  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
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Compensation  for  Construction  Defects 


Appropriation  Act,  1990 .  $500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1991 .  --_ 

Decrease  in  Appropriation .  -500,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  adjusted  appropriation) 


Project 

1989 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Compensation  for 

construction  defects . 

$313,816 

$686,184 

-18.6,184 

-$500,000 

Unobligated  balance  avail¬ 
able,  start  of  year . . 

Unobligated  balance  avail¬ 
able,  end  of  year . 

186,184 

Total  appropri ati or . 

500,000 

500,000 

-500,000(1) 

-- 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  program  is  authorized  under  section  509(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  expenditures 
to  correct  structural  defects,  or  to  pay  claims  of  owners  arising  from  such 
defects  on  newly  constructed  dwellings  purchased  with  FmHA  financial  assistance. 
Claims  will  not  be  paid  until  provisions  under  the  builder's  warranty  have  been 
fully  pursued.  Requests  for  compensation  for  construction  defects  must  be  made 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  financial  assistance  was  granted. 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  DECREASE 


( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $500,000  for  compensation  for  construction  defects  program 

($500,000  available  in  FY  1990)1 

Need  for  Change.  The  borrowers,  with  assistance  from  the  Agency,  should 
pursue  the  contractor  to  correct  any  structural  or  construction  defects 
under  the  terms  of  the  payment  and  performance  bond  or  the  construction 
guarantee. 

Nature  of  Change.  Better  and  closer  inspection  by  the  Agency  should  make 
these  payments  unnecessary. 
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Fa  rme  rs 

Home  Administration 

GEOGRAPHIC 

BREAKDOWN 

OF  OBLIGATIONS 

1989  and 

Es  tima  ted 

1990  and  1991 

Compensation  for  Construction  Defects 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Alabama . 

8,885 

18,659 

_ _ 

Alaska . 

— 

1  ,000 

— 

Arizona . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Arkansas . 

— 

1  ,000 

— 

California . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Colorado . 

— 

1  ,000 

— 

Connecticut . 

1,200 

2,520 

— 

Delaware . 

' 

1  ,000 

— 

Florida . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Georgia . 

— 

1  ,000 

— 

Hawaii . . . . . . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Idaho . 

— 

1  ,000 

— 

Illinois . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Indiana . 

— 

1 ,000 

— 

I  owa . 

1,457 

3,060 

— 

Kansas . 

— 

1  ,000 

— 

Kentucky . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Louisiana . 

8,545 

17,945 

— 

Maine . 

11,630 

24,423 

— 

Ma  ryland . 

— 

1 ,000 

— 

Massachusetts. . . 

3,500 

7,350 

— 

Michigan . 

87,844 

178,716 

— 

Minnesota . 

— 

1 ,000 

— 

Mississippi . 

65,396 

135,910 

— 

Missouri . 

25,423 

53,388 

— 

Montana. . . 

— 

1 ,000 

— 

Nebraska . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Nevada . 

— 

1,000 

— 

New  Hampshire... 

— 

1,000 

— 

New  Jersey. . . . . . 

— 

1,000 

— 

New  Mexico . 

— 

1,000 

— 

New  York . 

32,019 

69,156 

— 

North  Carolina. . 

4,887 

9,774 

— 

North  Dakota.... 

— 

1 ,000 

— 

Ohio . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Oklahoma . 

2,890 

5,780 

— 

Oregon. . . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

540 

1 ,000 

— 

Rhode  Island.... 

— 

1,000 

— 

South  Carolina.. 

1,170 

2,340 

— 

South  Dakota. . . . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Tennessee . 

— 

1  ,000 

— 

Texas . 

23,940 

53,000 

— 

Utah . 

— 

1 ,000 

— 

Vermont . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Virginia . 

8,900 

17,800 

— 

Washington . 

— 

1,000 

— 

West  Virginia... 

3,170 

6,340 

— 

Wisconsin . 

14,420 

28,840 

— 

Wyoming . 

— 

1 ,000 

— 

Puerto  Rico . 

— 

1,000 

— 

Trust  Territories.. 

— 

1 ,000 

— 

Virgin  Islands. . 

8,000 

16,000 

Total,  Available 

or 

Estimates . 

313,816 

686,000 

— 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  include  language  for  this  item  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Self-Help  Housing  Land  Development  Fund: 

[For  direct  loans  pursuant  to  section  523(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1490c),  $500,000  shall  be  available  from  funds 
in  the  Self-Help  Housing  Land  Development  Fund.] 

This  change  eliminates  the  authority  to  make  direct  loans  for  this  program.  No 
authority  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
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Self-Help  Housing  Land  Development  Fund 


On  Basis  Of  Loan  Levels  ' 


Program  Loan  Level,  1990 .  $500,000 

Program  Loan  Level,  1991 . 

Decrease  in  Loan  Level .  -500,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(On  basis  of  program  level  and  on  basis  of 
obligations  under  available  funds) 


Project 

19B9 

Actual 

1990 

Estimated 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1991 

Estimated 

Mutual  and  self-help 
housing  site  loans... 

$  500,000 

$  500,000 

-$500,000(1) 

Unobligated  balance 
available,  start  of 
year . 

.-2,924,324 

-3,475,547 

+302,000 

-$3,173,547 

Offsetting  collections. 

-1 '049 ' 223 

-198^000 

-151,’ 000 

-34  9,’ 000 

Recovery  of  prior 

year  obi igations . 

Unobligated  balance 
available,  end  of 
year . 

-2,000 

3,475,547 

3,173,547 

+349,000 

3,522,547 

Total  appropriation.... 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

Staff-years  are  reflected  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  Project  Statement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROGRAM 


This  revolving  fund  is  authorized  under  Section  523  (b)(1)(B)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  The  fund  is  used  for  making  loans  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  land  as  building 
sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to  eligible  families,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  cooperatives. 


Justification  of  Decrease 


( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $500,000  for  the  mutual  and  self-help  housing  site  loan 

program  ($500,000  available  in  FY  1990~7T 

Need  for  change.  This  program  is  proposed  for  termination.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  demand  for  this  program  throughout  the  years.  Families 
eligible  to  be  assisted  under  this  program  may  request  assistance  under 
other  programs  of  the  Agency,  such  as,  the  Rural  Housing  Voucher  Program  and 
the  Section  521  Rural  Rental  Assistance  Payment  Program.  Both  programs 
offer  a  more  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  choice  of  housing 
alternatives  to  eligible  families. 


Nature  of  Change.  No  program  is  requested  for  FY  1991. 
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Farmers  Home  Administration 
GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
1989  and  Estimated  1990  and  1991 


Self-Help  Housing  Land  Development  Fund 


1989 

1990 

1991 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

California . 

500,000 

Total,  Available  or  1/ 

Es  tima te . 

500,000 

500,000 

-  - 

1/  Distribution  cannot  be  determined  in  advance 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  1991  Budget  Estimates  do  not  propose  a  change  in  the  number  .of 
passenger  motor  vehicles. 

The  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are  used 
primarily  by  the  County  Supervisors  in  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories  and 
Guam  for  the  performance  of  their  daily  work.  None  of  the  vehicles  are 
used  in  the  50  United  States  or  Washington,  D.C.  The  vehicles  are  used  in 
areas  where  privately-owned  vehicles  and  common  carrier  facilities  are 
either  non-existent,  uneconomical,  or  inadequate  due  to  the  nature  qf  the 
travel  which  requires  a  high  degree  of  mobility  with  frequent  stops  at 
rural  housing  sites  and  farm  properties.  FmHA  personnel  are  required  to 
inspect  and  appraise  homes  and  farms  on  which  loan  applications  are 
pending.  They  also  must  visit  various  properties  frequently  to  perform 
loan  servicing  activities. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  not  assigned  to  one  individual  exclusively  and 
are  at  locations  where  more  than  one  employee  has  a  need  for  them.  This 
allows  several  employees'  to  use  a  single  vehicle  and  minimizes  the  number 
of  vehicles  and  maintenance  costs. 

Age  and  mileage  data  for  Farmers  Home  Administration  passenger  motor 
vehicles  on  hand  as  of  September  30,  1989,  are  as  follows: 


Age-Year 

Model 

Age  Data 

Number  of 
Vehicles 

Percent 
of  Total 

Li  feti me 
Mileage 

Mileage  Data 

Number  of 

Vehi cles 

Percent 
of  Total 

( thousands ) 

1985 

2 

67 

20-30 

2 

67 

1986 

1 

33 

Under  10 

1 

33 

Totals 

3 

100 

3 

100 

